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For You, Dear Reader 


Have you ever found anyone who had other 

than good words to say for FIELD AND STREAM? 
And did you ever stop to think that many 

of your friends have never seen the magazine? 

Every hamlet, town or city has still from 
one person to several thousand persons who would 
feel indebted to the one bringing to their 
attention the favorite publication of the 
great brotherhood of American gentlemen sports- 
men. They only await your invitation to join 
the “Family Circle”, 

Why not persuade the bright boys and girls 
you know, to form clubs of “FIELD and STREAM 
subscribers” ? 

Or, if you are looking for a good business 
proposition, why not go at this yourself? It 
is a very easy matter to sell subscriptions for 
this publication at one dollar yearly. You will 
find it not only profitable, but pleasant and 
commendable work, because you will be promoting 
in the most practical way possible a more gen- 
eral interest in the protection of our game and 
forests, a higher standard of sportsmanship, 
and the charms of Nature out of doors. 

All you require to begin operations is a 
copy of the magazine. Your honest zeal and the 
attractions on the opposite page will do the 
rest. Here are our very liberal terms’ for forming 
clubs: 


For 5 Subscribers you get $5. You send us $3.75. Your 

profit is $1.25 

For 10 Subscribers you get $10. Yo send us $7. Your 

profit is $3. . 

For 25 Subscribers you get $25. Yousend us $16.25 Your 
profit is $8.75 

This plan makes it a business-like trans-~ 
action and for that reason it is so much better 
than “premium offers”, 

Some of our readers have secured as many 
as one hundred subscriptions in a week. Result: 
$35. profit, a hundred more fellow beings and 
their families made happy by the monthly visit 
of FIELD and STREAM and a resulting increase in 
the ranks of true sportsmen. 

Why not begin the good work at once? 
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| Are you following Field @ Stream's 


10,000 MILE CRUISE? 


By starting with the July, 1901, number, you can fullow the complete and illustrated account 
of this novel and venturesome cruise now being made by Messrs. James and Noland in the 
‘‘Dipper,’’ an eighteen-foot skiff, using oars and paddles only. It will require a year's time 
and covers 10,000 miles of interesting territory. 


Field and Stream 


AMERICA’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR SPORTSMEN AND OUTDOOR LOVERS 


This unique and high-grade monthly ts placed within reach of all at the popular 
price of $1.00 yearly from the publishers, or 1Oc. a copy from newsdealers. 


QE Lach year's subscription ($1.00) entitles the subscriber to a choice of 


above engravings by distinguished artists. A five years’ subscription ($5.00) 
secures the entire set of six pictures. These pictures, 
are not for sale, but are only given as a compliment to our subscribers. 


SOME OF THE which make Field and Stream, the most popular maga- 
FEATURE zine of its kind, worth many times the subscription 
EATURES price are: Finely illustrated stories by practical writers; 
How, when and where to go Shooting and Fishing; Game, Fish and Forest 
Preservation; Popular Natural History; Kennel Department; Belgian Hare 
Department, by Judge Crabtree; departments of exceptional interest about the 


ADIRONDACKS MAINE WOODS 
Conducted by Harry V. RApForD, the Conducted by Miss CoRNELIA T. Crossy, 
‘‘Adirondack”’ Murray of to-day. reson to & known as ‘‘ Fly Rod.” , 
ADDRESS THE PUBLISHERS : 
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NOT FOR FARMERS ONLY. 
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is not only 


The Leading Journal of Agriculture 


and positively 


The ONLY Agricultural NEWSpaper 


but also 


The one weekly devoted to country life which 
no suburban resident and no city 
owner of a country place can 
afford to be without. 


Every department edited by a -specialist recognized 
as a leading authority in his line. 


Best Reviews of the Crops. Best Market Reports. 
Best Accounts of Meetings. Best Everything. 





Single Subscription, $1.50; Two Subscriptions, $2.50; Five Sub- 
scriptions, $5.50. ‘@ ‘@ Four Months’ Trial Trip, 50 Cents. 


SPECIMEN COPIES [sc aisle" Maree sages 
LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Albany, N.Y. 
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‘The smell of the soil will be on its pages.” 


COUNTRY LIFE 


IN 


AMERICA 


A Mon ruiy ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE OF OvrTDOoOR 
WorK AND PLEASURE 













E began on November first the publication of a new magazine devoted, as 
| its title indicates, to gardening, horticulture, nature study, and everything 
It is very beautiful, interesting, practical, timely. The 
well known as an authority and author on all 
The following 


out of doors. 

editor is Professor Liberty H. Bailey, 
natters pertaining to the subjects to which the magazine is devoted. 

| is an extract from the editor’s announcement: 


satisfaction of mul are 
yn who loves the country; 
yup at ath ry with all 


**Only when we love the country is country life worth living. Contentment an - 
We will clasp hands with every pers 
and thus would we come int 


beyond all questions of pecuniary reward 
we will engender that love in persons who love it not; 
mankind.” 


The illustrations are specially elaborate and beautiful, and the magazine has 
$3.00 a year, 


both page and type of large size. The price is 25 cents a number, 


and yearly subscriptions are now invited. 








DOUBLEDAY, PAGE @ CO., 34 Union Square, New York 
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YOU 


.. WHEN IN NEW YORK DO NOT FAIL TO VISIT OUR HOUSE... 


John F. Douthitt 


AMERICAN TAPESTRY 
AND DECORATIVE COMPANY 


222 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEAR 26TH STREET NEW YORK 














Tapestry 
Paintings 





2000 Tapestry Paintings to to Fo eo from. 38 Artists employed, including 
Gold Medalists from the Paris 
Special designs for special rooms "furnished. 












Artistic Home 
Decorations 


We can show you effects NEVER_before thought of, and at moderate 
prices, too. Write for Color Schemes, Designs, Estimates. Artists sent to all 
Parts of the world to execute every sort of Decoration and Painting. We are 
Siucating the yates = in Color Harmony. = D Ot ye ear ee “es ar foe, te to 

make up the interior of a home—STAIN 
FURNI ULE yan ‘wipeeeee TILES, WIN NDOW SHADES, ARTE HANG: 
INGS, DRAP: PERI 









Russian 


Tapestry 


For Wall Hangings in colorings to match all kinds of wood work, carpets, 
draperies. To be pasted on like wall paper, 62 inches wide. It costs little 
more than Burlaps, and has taken the place of Burlaps in private homes, 
bel Le smocther ani more rich and restful. We recommend these most 
high We have made special silk draperies to match them. Send ‘or 
postage on samples. 












Gobelin Art 
Cretons 


For Wall Hangings. They are pasted on like wall paper. They are taking 
the place of the latter, — softer and more artistic, costing a very iitttle 
more—about the same as wall paper at $1.00 a roll. We have them in styles 
of Grecian, Russian, Venetian, Pprazilian, Roman, Rococo, Dresden, Festoon 
College stripe, Marie Antoinette, Indian, Calcutta, Bombay, Delft, Soudan— 
and, a you, we have draperies to match. Send 2c to pay postage on 
samples. 









Wall Papers 


New styles designed _ b: Lone medal artists. Send 50c to prepay. eupress on 
ree sample books and ry.. Will wg A drape pery ae = pe age. 
See our Antique, Metallic, nch, Pressed Silks and Ilda e sk av 
different wall hangings with draperies —t - made to match. 









Draperies 


We have draperies to match all kinds of. hangings from 15 cents a yard. 
This is a very important feature to attain the acme of artistic excellense in 
Gecoration. No matter how much or how little you want to spend, you must 
have harmony in form and color. Send 25c for ples. 












FREE 


If you will send us the floor plans of your house we will send you free a 
color scheme, illustrated by samples themselves. (Regular charge for this is 

00). Tell us what you want on the walls of the principal rooms—tint, paint, 
paper or stuff. We can decorate your house from .00 up. If possible, 
send us the plans; rough pencil outline will do. Tell us if you want curtains, 
carpets, furniture—in fact, itemize to us everything you desire. If you have 
any or all of these articles let us know the color of them, so we can bring 
them into the color scheme. Send 25c to pay pos 





Douthitt’s 


Manuel of Art 
Decorations 





e art book of the’century. 200 royal quarto Ay filled with full-page 
colored illustrations of modern home interiors studies. , Price $2.00. If 
you want to be up in decoration send $2.00 for this book; worth $50. 










School 


Six 3-hour Capertee eens lessons, in studio, $5.00. Complete written in- 
structions by mail Tapestry paintin rented; full size drawings, 
—z brushes, ote., supplied. Nowhere, Paris wee excepted, are such ddvan- 
ges offered pup! ils. ew catalogue of 225 studies 25c. Send $1.00 for com- 

gute instructions in tapestry painting and compendium of studies. 








We jrenutacture Tapestry Materials superior to foreign goods and half the 
a. Book of samples, 40 cents. Fe $1.50 for trial order, for two yards of 
inch wide No. 6 goods, worth 









Tapestry 
Materials 
Multi-Color 4 , 
Photog’phy £ 





SPORTING PRINTS: Full Line MUCHA POSTERS. 


Special Reproductions of Old and Modern Masters in the exact colors and 
tints of originals. Large Y pemeens containing 232 plates, showing sizes and 
prices, 50c, postage prepaid. 
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| The First Thing 
Z the 
Ze Doctor Does 


No matter what your trouble is—is to get your bowels 

working properly, and prescribes some sort of 'axative: 

“ and he is right. About every disease you can think of 

coe creeps into the system when it is clogged up—full of 

poison, caused by constipation. Keep disease out by 

( keeping constipation out. “Laxakola Does It.” 

Laxakola, the great tonic laxative, keeps the bowels 

open and regular, strengthens the mucous membrane of 

the stomach and acts directly 

upon the liver and kidneys, 

keeping them active and 

strong, the blood is purified, 

every organ and function of 

the body is strengthened, nerv- 

ousness disappears and you 

feel invigorated and toned 
up. 

For tired, worn out, faded 
women, whose systems are run 
down, blood thin, faces drawn 
and haggard, and that general 
“all gone” feeling, Laxakola 
is the ideal medicine. It gently 
moves the bowels and thus re- 
moves the cause, while its mar- 
vellous tonic properties clears 
the complexion, stimulates the 
liver, quickens the circulation, 
increases the flesh, brightens 
the eye and recuperates and 
tones up the entire system. 














LaxakKola for Women 


It is a gentle and safe remedy to use during all conditions of health of the gentler sex whenever their 
peculiar and delicate constitutions require a mild and efficient laxative and tonic, and is invaluable in 
assisting to relieve obstructions which otherwise would lead to more or less severe pain or illness, It 
improves the complexion, brightens the eye, sharpens the appetite, quickens the circulation, removes 
muddy and blotched condition of the skin and cures sick headache toa certainty by Removing the Cause. 

To women suffering from chronic constipation, headaches, biiiousness, dizziness, sallowness of the 
skin and dyspepsia, LAXAKOLA will invariably bring relief and a speedy sure. 

At druggists, 25c. and 50c. Send for free sample to THE LAXAKOLA CO., 132 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
On receipt of 50c. in stamps or postal not> we will express @ large bottle, holding nearly three times as 
much as the small size, all charges prepaid. 
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THE ORCHARD FRUIT 
COLONY, 


Orchard, Ada Co., Idaho. 
7,000 ACRES CHOICE FRUIT LANDS 


Perfect Irrigation System 
for Every Acre Sold. 





We have the largest Prune Orchard in Idaho, and 
when our plans shall have been completed we will 
have the largest Orchard in the World. 


PRUNES, APPLES AND PEARS. 


The exhibits of Prunes from Idaho, in 1893, at the 
World's Fair in Chicago, received the highest award, 
on account of size and flavor of the fruit. Its Apples 
and Pears compare favorably with OREGON and 
CALIFORNIA fruit. 

This Colony is located on the OREGON SHORT 
LINE, branch of the UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
425 miles west of Granger, Wyoming, and is one of 
the most beautiful locations in the West. 

We place our land to settlers at $35,00 to $45.00 
per acre, with water, payable $10.00 per acre cash, 
and balance in 1, 2 and 3 years. 


WM. H. MARTIN, 


LAND COMMISSIONER, 
Room 1017 Empire Building, 
71 Broadway, New York. 


Agent at Cheyenne, Wyoming, R. N. MATSON, 
No. 21 Carey Block. 
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International Colonizing Co. 


EMPIRE BUILDING, 7! Broadway, Room 1,017, New York City. 
Capital Stock, $500,000. 50,000—unassessable—Shares $10 each. 


OFFICERS: DIRECTORS: 
WM. R. TOWNSEND HENRY A. WHITING 
MATTHEW P. BREEN CASSIUS M. GILBERT 
ARTHUR F. CARMODY ....... and Treas ROSWELL O. STEBBINS 
WE, FE. MEAT Eee ccecssccces Land Commissioner DAN DANEHY 


BANK OF DEPOSIT: WELLS, FARGO & CO., 63 Broadway. 


The Cartagena Terminal and Improvement Company, Limited, has a tract of 


land 

(THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND ACRES,) 
on the east bank of the Magdalena River,about five hundred miles from the coast. 
It is about 1,000 feet above the level of the sea and has a frontage on the river of 
about 25 miles. 

The property will be divided into 20, 40, 8) and 100 acre farms and sold to the first 
4) settlers at $5 per acre, payable $1 per acre cash and $1 per acre in four equal 
innual payments, without interest. 

The climate, soil and productions are the same as Southern California, to which 
are added Tropical Fruits, such as Oranges, Lemons, Limes, Grape Fruit, Pine- 
apples, Grapes, Cocoa and Rubber Trees, Ginseng Root, ‘'obacco, etc. 

TIMBER. 

In addition to the agricultural products mentioned, we have thousands of acres 
of all varieties of hard woods, such as Mahogany, Lignum Vitae, Oak, Spanish 
Cedar, Ash, Laurel, Redwood—suitable for cabinet work. Also Cinchona, Copaiva, 
Sarsaparilla, Cinnamon, Cloves, Arrowroot, Ginger Root and Ginseng Root. 

MANUFACTURING. 

We are prepared to assist and encourage any desirable manufacturing business 

that may seek an opening in our colony. We intend that it shall be an 
INDUSTRIAL COLONY. 
where we will have the following: 

Carriage and wagon factory, blacksmith shops, furniture factory, cigar factory, 
box factory, shoe factory, ice factory and electric plant, agricultural implement 
works, iron foundry, mining machinery, flour and grist mill, sawmills, and within a 
few years other industries will follow. = 

NOTE.—We desire to notify our correspondents and others who may take an 
interest in our Colony that since we commenced advertising our enterprise in the 

“NEW YORK DAILY SUN” 
we have secured through said medium the most important industry needed in the 
establishment of a 

FIRST-CLASS COLONY, 
namely, a first-class sawmill, to be operated by a well-known mill man of Indiana, 
who has purchased 3,200 acres of our hardwood Timber land at $10 per acre. In ad- 
dition to cutting his own timber, he agrees to purchase for cash any timber cut by 
any settler on our Colony, and haul the same to his mill. He will also have to do 
Custom Work for any settler. Through the same medium of advertising we have 
ipplications for 40 and 80 acre farms from more than 50 settlers in Massachusetts, 
hb} from Missouri and over 100 from other States. 
THE REPUBLIC OF COLOMBIA 

is an empire of metallic wealth. Its mountains are filled with large bodies of rich 
minerals available for practical mining. It has 

VAST COPPER DEPOSITS 
which have never been touched. They are among the richest in the world, and 
with intelligent application of pick and drill ought to produce tortunes not sur- 
passed by any yet thade in the copper business. 

In addition to the large number of ducuments relating to the natural, industrial 
and commercial resources of the Republic of Colombia heretofore circulated by the 
INTERNATIONAL COLONIZING COMPANY, 

71 Broadway, New York, 
it is now prepared to distribute a large and interesting handbook relating to Copper 
Mines and Mining in the Department of Tolima, Republic of Colombia. 

Energetic Americans are now about to develop these copper properties and in- 
vite the investing public to join them in the enterprise. 

Experts say the territory is very rich in minerals, and the Colombian Consul 
General says he believes the region will quickly develop into one of the greatest 
copper producing fields in the world. 

The book is handsomely illustrated with maps and views and is full of facts 
and information for investors or those interested in copper stocks. IT WILL BE 
SENT FREE UPON REQUEST. 

Applications for lands can be made at our office, 1017 Empire Building, 71 Broad- 
way, New York. 
W. H. MARTIN, Land Commissioner. 
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Yacht Supplies 
ror _—sdarine hardware 
‘ooue SHIP Chandlery, 
Lanterns, ex. 








LARGE ASSORTMENT 
FAIR PRICES 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


Chas. D. Durkee & Company 


2 and 3 South Street 
TELEPHONE, 736 BROAD 
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MUNSON LINE 


CUBA 


Along the North Shore 






































‘ ATLANTIC OCEAN 


iNSow 


Hibhiam a 





a at om tS counse 
FOUADWED BY REGULAR Line STEAMEOS 








MAP OF ROUTE FOLLOWED BY REGULAR STEAMERS 


ti York | 
Round Trip } repay ' 3 WEEKS 


$110, INCLUDING ™EFALS_AND STATEROOMS 








Regular Service, Mobile, Ala., to Havana, Direct. 





Also <stes Haiti and Jamaica 


Excellent cuisine, attentive service, indt- Full particulars, illustrated lit- 
wdual electric fans in staterooms, etc. erature, sailing dates, etc., at 








RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, General Ticket Agents, 25 Union Sq., N. Y. 
MUNSON STEAMSHIP LINE, 27 William St., N. Y. 
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Jamaica is the most beautiful of all 
‘tthe West India Islands, and is a 


Delightful Tropical 


inter Resort 
WITH SUMMER CLIMATE. 


The UNITED FRUIT CO’S 


splendid new twin-screw steamships 


ADMIRAL DEWEY oa ADMIRAL SAMPSON 
ADMIRAL FARRAGUT ADMIRAL SCHLEY 


Sailings from Boston Weekly Sailings from Philadelphia Weekly 
from Oct. rst to April rst from Oct. rst to April rst 

Semi-weekly April rst to Oct. rst 

are ships of the finest construction, with accom- 
modations as perfect as private yachts. They 
carry the United States Mail and are constructed 
especially for the highest type of passenger busi- 
ness. Every detail which will contribute to the 
pleasure or comfort of tourists has been given 
attention. 


Jamaica, with its magnificent tropical vegeta- 
i towering mountains and picturesque 
s, its perfect winter climate and excellent 
eclipses any other winter resort in 

an or American waters. 


Sailings Weekly from Boston and Philadelphia. 

Fare for round trip, including stateroom accom- 
modations and meals, $75. One way $40. 

SEND FOR OUR BEAUTIFUL BOOK- 
LET WHETHER YOU CONTEMPLATE 
THE TRIP OR NOT. 

UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Pier 5, North Wharves, Phila. Long Wharf, Boston. 
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CHARLESTON. S.C. 
JACKSONVILLE 
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THE CLYDE LINE FLEET 


is composed of handsome, staunch, and fast-going ocean steamships of modern type, lux- 
uriously furnished and richly appointed. Table and cuisine unsurpassed. 


ST. JOHN’S RIVER SERVICE between Jacksonville and 
Sanford, Fla., and ali intermediate stations. 


bull information, reservations for staterooms, tickets, etc., may be had of 
WM. P. GLYDE & CO., General Agents, 
19 STATE STREET, NEW YORK. 


THEO. G. EGER, G. M. 





























CATALOGUES: OF LATEST MODELS FOR A STAMP, mira & WESSON: 3 Siockdndge Si, Springfield, Mass. 
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to our Readers 


NEW EDITION OF SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 


averley Novels 















In 48 Volumes 
With Over 2000 Illustrations 






Forty-eight Volumes will be sent to you on receipt of $2.00 





Payment thereafter to be at the rate of $2.co per month for 
eleven months; cost to you per volume, 50 cents. 





COTT’S classic works wil! be read as long as the English language 

endures, combining, as they do, the thrilling interest of romance with 

historical instruction. No library is a library without them. Here are 
some facts about this great offer: 








1. There are forty-eight separate books in the set. 

2. They occupy over four feet of space in a row. 

3. Each volume contains many pictures—there are over 2000 illustrations in all. 
4. The books are printed on fine paper from large, new type. 

5. They are bound in excellent cloth in permanent style, and should last a century. 










This set is copied from the first complete edition of the Waverley Novels, published in 1829, 
revised and corrected by Scott himself—his own edition, perfect and representative of his genius. 


OUR OFFER We will send you the entire set of forty-eight volumes, freight 
prepaid, on receipt of $2.00 and this advertisement. If you do 

not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our expense, and we will 
return the $2.00. If you do like them, send us $2.00 every month for eleven months. 
In order to keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt of your 
request for these books we will enter you as a subscriber to either HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, or HARPER’S BAZAR for one year, without any 
additional cost to you. 


IN WRITING, STATE WHICH PERIODICAL YOU WANT. Address Dept. H. 


Harper & Brothers, New York 










SPECIAL OFFER | 
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“Uncle Will’ was possessed of a grand physique’’—p. 686 
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A DRIFTING MEMORY 


By E. P. Jaques 


T was near the dawn of New Year’s, 
1878, but there was no sign of it in 
the east as yet when I first looked 
out at the frosty stars. I had been stop- 
ping with the K.’s all fall and many a 
morning I had gone into the fields and 
loaded myself down with geese in the 
space between half an hour before sun- 
rise and half an hour after. The time 
between four o'clock in the afternoon 
and sundown was equally as good for 
goose shooting. 

Early in December the weather had be- 
come cold and snowy and the geese had 
almost entirely disappeared, but later it 
had turned warm again and I had noted 
geese feeding in a field a mile and a half 
away, but as yet I had made no effort to 
get them. But in the absence of turkey 
I had determined to draw on the geese 
for the holiday feast. 

In 1878 there were none of the fine 
farm buildings that decorate the land- 
scape in central Kansas to-day. Most 
of the dwellings were sod houses, dug- 
outs, or board shanties with sod walls 
built round them to keep out the cold, 
just as they use tar paper on the board 
shanties of the Northwest for the same 
purpose. 

I had intended to get up and away 
without disturbing any of the family, but 
almost before I had turned over in bed I 
heard Mrs. K. rattling at the cook stove, 
and by the time I was ready to start out 
she had “a bite” ready and steaming 
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coffee on the table. By the time I 
mounted the dugout steps to the level of 
the outside world a faint streak of red 
showed in the east, and when I had 
traveled nearly two miles across the vir- 
gin prairie to the field I had located, the 
red in the sky had deepened and wid- 
ened until it covered half the dome above. 

The field I had selected was a tree 
claim with forty acres of broken land on 
it. Half of this had been planted out with 
trees which the claimer was trying to in- 
cite to lusty growth by contrasting their 
spindling stems with the gigantic growth 
of the sunflowers that towered above 
them. The other half had been cultivated 
in corn, and after the corn had ripened 
wheat had been sown among the stalks 
and the corn cut and shocked. The green 
wheat and the yellow-eared corn made 
fine feed for the geese, and in the height 
of the season they had been very disas- 
trous to the crop. 

Kansas in that day presented a very 
different landscape than it does to-day. 
Great patches of weeds scarred the 
prairie here and there where trees were 
supposed to be in process of cultivation. 
Long lines of rasping, gesticulating sun- 
flowers that had grown up in some de- 
serted hedverow, and green squares 
where winter wheat had been sown con- 
trasted sharply with the wider reach of 
the bronze coat Nature had originally 
provided. Here and there a dugout that 
looked like a great potato pit with smoke 
Burkhard Corporation 
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streaming from the top of it completed 
the general features. 

I do not like to get to the station in 
time to wait for the train, neither do I 
like to get into a blind on a cold, frosty 
morning and wait for the birds to come, 
but if train or geese are on time I usually 
make some very close connections. I 
did in this case. 

I had scarcely selected a tumbleweed 
from the pile that had rolled over the 
prairie for miles to lodge against the solid 
wall of sunflowers that had grown up in 
the hedgerow when a “honk” caused me 
to look up and see a long dotted line 
against the red sky toward the east. The 
first flock had missed me by a half mile 
and gone to another field. Looking 
south toward the Arkansas River, twenty 
miles away, I saw another dotted line 
against the southern sky. 

I watched them for awhile and saw 
that they appeared to be standing still 
and knew that they were coming directly 
toward me. Diving behind the nearest 
corn shock and adjusting my tumbleweed, 
I watched them come through the top of 
it. They were evidently in a hurry and 
anxious to get into the corn and at 
work and were not going to waste any 
time in preliminary maneuvering. 

Bringing my gun into position behind 
the screen of tumbleweed, I watched 

the space close between two old ganders 
as the angle changed, and drawing at the 


rapidly narrowing gap dropped the 
tumbleweed and pulled the trigger. But 
at the motion the geese spread and the 
charge went between without touching 
either. The second barrel closed one like 
a jackknife, however, and he came to 
earth with an emphatic thump. I was 
much disappointed with the result, but 
sat down, hoping a second flock might 
come my way. I did not have long to 
wait, for a second, coming low over the 
prairie, got within two hundred yards 
before I sighted them, and an instant 
later swept over me not ten yards high. 

There was no lining-up in this case, 
for as I sprang to my feet the geese 


towered and scattered in every direction. 


Drawing on the first one, I turned to look 
for the next before I had pulled the trig- 
ger, and a change in the birds’ course 
caused a miss. The second barrel brought 
down a bird as before. I was now 
thoroughly mad, and jamming in a couple 
of shells, I closed up the next pair in 
short metre before the flock was out of 
reach. 

“The best laid plans 0’ mice and men 
gang aft agley,” but they don’t always 
go wrong, and I had my three geese and 
one to spare. By an hour after sunrise 
they were lying on the dugout floor with 
the young K.’s holding a gleeful pow- 
wow over the prospect of a New Year’s 
dinner. 


Old Year 


Across the midnight silence rings 
A tolling bell so deep, so clear 
It seems the vaulted heaven flings 
Afar its parting to the year, 
And moon and stars and planets swell 
Earth’s sacred, solemn, last farewell! 





—Latia MITCHELL 
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GUIDE LA CASSE’S STORY OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S 


ASCENT OF MT. MARCY 


By Harry V. Radford 


Y readers will doubtless recall that 

at the time President McKin- 

ley’s condition changed from hopeful to 
desperate, as he lay on his dying bed in 
the Milburn home at Buffalo, from the 
effect of the cowardly pistol shot of 
Czolgosz, the assassin, Theodore Roose- 
velt, then Vice-President of the United 
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Noah La Casse 


States, was sojourning with his family at 
the Adirondack Club, near Lake Hender- 
son, in the centre of a wilderness of rug- 
ged mountain peaks, crystal lakes and 
unbroken forest. The clubhouse, proba- 
bly the most remote human habitation in 
the Empire State, is thirty-five miles from 
North Creek, the nearest railroad and 
telegraph point, and ten miles from even 
telephone communication. 

The dramatic story of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
wild midnight ride of thirty-five miles, 
with the three relays of buckboards and 
horses, driven with desperate speed by 
the well-known mountaineers, “Dave” 
Hunter, Orrin Kellogg and “Mike” Cro- 


nin—racing, as they supposed, with 
death, when in reality death was already 
the victor—has been frequently told and 
illustrated in the newspapers; but the 
facts connected with the then Vice-Presi- 
dent’s trip from the clubhouse to the 
summit of Mt. Marcy, some twelve or 
fifteen miles further into the wilderness 
over a narrow trail,in some places scarce- 
ly traceable, and his reception of the fate- 
ful dispatch from the hand of the cou- 
rier, Harrison Hall, which summoned him 
with all speed to the side of the sinking 
President, are not so well known; and 
therefore the following passages from a 
letter which I received shortly after the 
events narrated occurred, from Noah La 
Casse, the Adirondack guide who led the 
Roosevelt party up to the summit of Mt. 
Marcy, may prove of interest, and per- 
haps even be of historic value. 

When the Vice-President’s private sec- 
retary, Loeb, was at North Creek, the 
railroad terminus, frantically trying to 
communicate with him by telephone, Mr. 
Roosevelt was fifty miles away, on the 
highest peak in the State, entirely igno- 
rant of President McKinley’s sudden 
change for the worse, as the last word he 
had received before leaving the clubhouse 
—a delayed dispatch from Secretary 
Cortelyou in Buffalo—stated that the 
President was then considered to be out 
of danger. Thus it was that when at 
length the belated telegrams, telephoned 
to Tahawas, ten miles south, and from 
there carried by swift horses to the club- 
house, reached that place, David Hunter, 
superintendent of the club, had no way 
of knowing with certainty the where- 
abouts of his distinguished guest. The 
following passage from an admirable ar- 
ticle which appeared in the New York 
Herald graphically describes the scene 
that followed: 

“A little after ten o’clock the unem- 
ployed guides were sitting around the 
roaring fire in their room at the Upper 
Clubhouse swapping the usual yarns, 
when a team from Tahawas, covered with 
mud from the ten miles of wretched road, 
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dashed up. A wondering silence fell over 
the company. David Hunter, the super- 
intendent of the club, arose from his seat 
and went out. In a few moments he re- 
turned and, looking around the room, 
said: 

“*Boys, there is bad news from the 
President. Who will carry the message 
to Mr. Roosevelt?’ 

“Slow of speech, but quick of thought 
and action, are the Adirondack guides. 
It was hard to tell which of the party 
arose first. 

“The task fell to Harrison Hall, tall, 
thin, weather beaten. Every one of his 
swift, noiseless movements, as he quietly 
made ready for the trip, revealed the 
trained woodsman. By half-past ten his 
swinging stride carried him over the tiny 
foot bridge across the Hudson River, 
here scarcely twenty feet wide, and into 
the forest on the trail to Lake Colden. 
Halfway up he met the women of the 
(Roosevelt) party, in charge of Guide 
Dimmock, returning to the clubhouse. 
They told him that Mr. Roosevelt had 
been tempted to climb up Mt. Marcy, 
and that the rest of the gentlemen had 
joined him. The swinging stride was 
hardly broken, and on up the trail Hall 
pushed toward his destination. 

“From the club to Lake Colden the 
path was plain and clear. Beyond there 
it had been rarely used, and the fallen 
deadwood clogged every step. Still, with 
the same sure, catlike stride, too wise to 
hurry,too eager to slacken speed, he push- 
ed on through the black tangle of prime- 
val forest. Many strange sights had 
those huge old gray pines beheld, many 
tragedies of hunter and hunted, but this 
spectacle of the silent messenger, with 
the fateful slips of yellow paper in his 
hand, was new to them. New also to the 
world, for never before had so strange a 
courier borne notice to a man of destiny 
that his time of ruling was at hand.” 

La Casse’s story, as he told it to me 
in his letter, is as follows: 

“T was with the President on his trip 
to Marcy, two days, Thursday and Fri- 
day, September 12th and 13th. Mr. 


Roosevelt did not engage me, as I was 
guiding at the time for Mr. E. H. Coe; 
but Mr. Coe being away in New York 


for a few days on business | was left 
with his brother-in-law and sister, Mr. 
and Mrs. Bailey; and as guides were not 
very plentiful at the time, most of them 
being away with hunting parties, I vol- 
unteered, with the consent of Mr. Bailey 
and at the request of Mr. James Mc- 
Naughton (President Roosevelt’s host 
at the Adirondack Club) to go with the 
President and his family to Lake Colden. 

“There were three of us guides with 
the party, namely Thos. Benham, E. J. 
Dimmock and myself, and two extra 
guides, George Thillow and Fred. Bars, 
who took loads up as far as the flowed 
land, returning to the clubhouse. We 
three went through to Colden with the 
party, including the President, his fami- 
ly and a maid, and stayed in camp there 
over Thursday night; and on Friday 
morning Dimmock took the ladies and 
children over the trail to Avalanche 
Lake and back to the clubhouse. On 
their way back they met Harrison Hall 
with the message for Mr. Roosevelt, in- 
forming him that he had left that morn- 
ing for the summit of Mt. Marcy. 

“President Roosevelt, Mr. McNaugh- 
ton, Messrs. B. and H. Robinson and 
myself composed the party that made the 
ascent. We left Colden camp at 9 A. M. 
and at 11:52 A. M. were on the summit 
of Mt. Marcy. The trail was in very bad 
condition and it rained hard most of the 
way. We remained on the summit about 
fiiteen minutes and then came down to 
Lake Tear-of-the-Clouds, where we had 
left our lunch, which the President car- 
ried himself part of the way. 

‘““As we sat there by the shore of the 
little pond, eating and listening to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s stories, I saw at a long dis- 
tance a man approaching. My first 
thought was of a telegram; and as the 
man came nearer I discovered it was 
Harrison Hall, and pointed him out to 
the other members of the party. Mr. 
Roosevelt, on seeing the man approach- 
ing, became very calm and said: ‘I hope 
the President is better.’ When the mes- 
sages were handed to him he opened 
them and read them over and over; and 
then saying, ‘It cannot be,’ passed them 
to Mr. McNaughton; the latter saying 
to Mr. Roosevelt, when he had read 
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them: ‘Perhaps you will find another 
message at the clubhouse with fuller par- 
ticulars and better news.’ 

“That was at twenty-five minutes past 
one that Hall handed President Roose- 
velt the messages, and we at once started 
down the mountain trail at a good pace, 
reaching the clubhouse at about half-past 
five. The very first words the President 
spoke on reaching the house were to 
Mrs. Roosevelt, asking her if any further 
messages had been received. On learn- 
ing that nothing further had been learned 
from Buffalo, Mr. Roosevelt made cal- 
culations on going out to North Creek 
with his family the next morning; but at 
about eleven o'clock of the same night 
(Friday) another message came post 
haste from Tahawas, ten miles below, 
calling him to Buffalo at utmost speed, 


A MIDWINTER REVERIE 





for President McKinley was on the point 
of death.” 

By midnight Roosevelt, within a few 
hours to be President of the United 
States, had flung a hastily packed dress 
suit case into a light buckboard, bid 
adieu to his wife and children, and, driv- 
en by “Dave” Hunter, had begun that 
fearful all-night ride to North Creek, 
thirty-five miles away, which broke to 
iragments every record for fast tinre over 
those perilous mountain roads, and which 
is surely destined to become famous when 
the sad history of the events surround- 
ing the assassination and death of Presi- 
dent McKinley is written. He began 
that ride a man to be talked of by a few 
people for a few years; he completed it 
possessed of a name that shall be im- 
mortal. 


A Midwinter Reverie 


Now all the flowery paths are tenantless;: 
Barren the groves and hushed their min- 


strelsy; 


A thousand rills sleep in yon wilderness, 
Their silvery laughter still thro’ wood and 


lea. 


All thro’ the starless, cloud-swept night, 
Unceasingly the restless winds complain; 


The wheat fields cry, 


white, 


“O king, thy mantle 


Lest man and brute reap here for bread in 


+ 99 
vain. 


In brushy harbors down the tortuous vale 
The hunted rest, and call their scattered 


race ;— 


The antlered ones, bob-white, the cotton-tail, 
And all that led in the huntsman’s ~merry 


chase. 


Blown o’er the sleeping hills, with aimless wing 
The baffled crow slow beats his homeward 


way; 


Athwart his track the driven sleet doth fling 
Deep mists of gloom upon departing day. 


The hillside winds croon o’er March violet 


tombs, 


Nor waking beams the sacred ways adorn; 
In fields Elysian the wild wood blooms 
Await the dawn of resurrection morn. 


—ALEXANDER P. Huston 
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THE FIRST MASCALLONGE 


By Will M. Maupin 


MAGINE, if you can, the delight of 
the man who has caught nothing 
but bullheads and croppies all his 

life when he hooks his first “muskie!” 
The further away we get from a joy the 
greater it seems—that is why we are 
wont to look back upon our boyhood 
fishing trips and wish we could en- 
joy such trips to-day. The man who has 
never caught anything better than a bull- 
head never forgets the joy he experienced 
when he caught his first one. In the 
happy hours he has spent along the 
creeks of [Illinois and Missouri the mem- 
ory of a catch wherein there happened to 
be a miniature bass or a little croppie 
stands out like a promissory note due to- 
morrow. 

Owing to circumstances—chiefly finan- 
cial—the writer has had to confine his 
fishing mostly to the lakes and streams 
of Missouri and Illinois, with now and 
then a short dash into Iowa or Colorado. 

gut last June he achieved one of his 
earthly ambitions and went fishing in the 
famous Minnesota region. And there 
he caught his first—and only, to date— 
mascalionge. 

It was a party of seasoned anglers, with 
the exception of the scribe. Owing to 
the fact that the party was made up, with 
the exception named, of railroad men 
"way up in the business, it is small won- 
der that they were experienced. When 
a man can travel anywhere he pleases 
without considering railroad fare it is 
not strange that he soon learns all about 
the best fishing resorts and the best meth- 
ods of catching fish. But the first mas- 
callonge. 

Just imagine how the scribe felt when 
he had achieved the acme of his earthly 
ambition—standing at last on the shore 
of a beautiful Minnesota lake; steel rod, 
multiplying reel, plenty of the right kind 
of hooks, a guide and boatman com- 
bined, and a whole week of leisure ahead. 

If there is a prettier sheet of water in 
Minnesota than Lake Ida the scribe will 
endeavor to find it next season. Four 


hours’ ride out of St. Paul is the city of 
Alexandria, and four miles from Alexan- 
dria is Lake Ida, a sheet of water six 
miles long by two wide and surrounded 
by high banks covered with timber. 

“Yes, fishin’ has been good right along 
this season,” said Charley Bedman, as 
the party alighted from the hack at the 
Bedman place and began piling up grips 
and rods and tackle boxes. 

That was the beginning of it. With 
only the short end of an afternoon ahead 
of them the party divided up and went 
out on the lake. A row of a mile and a 
quiet bayou was found. 

‘Looks likely,” said Campbell, as he 
impaled a minnow and made a cast. 

The scribe followed suit. A few mo- 
ments of suspense and the slowly moving 
line changed its “feel” and sent an elec- 
tric shock through the scribe’s body. But 
there’s no use describing it. As a matter 
of fact it can’t be done. Suffice to say 
the scribe landed a two-pound bass—the 
largest he had ever hooked. He thought 
it impossible for a man to be happier, 
but he changed his mind about seven 
o’clock the next morning. 

At five o’clock the scribe was up and 
stowing away a huge bow! of bread and 
milk thoughtfully put out by Mrs. Bed- 
man. The boatman was ready, the min- 
nows lively and rods and lines in perfect 
order. Before the stroke of six the boat- 
man had heaved over an anchor half way 
up the lake and settled back with lighted 
pipe to await happenings. 

“Right over in there,” said he, indicat- 
ing the direction with a grimy finger, “I 
caught a muskie that weighed eighteen 
pounds. Better try it.” 

The scribe made his cast and began to 
wind in slowly. Cast after cast without 
result. Then a small bass. A few more 
casts and then a ring perch that would 
have been considered a wonder down in 
Missouri, but which brought a grunt of 
disgust from the boatman. Thus an 
hour passed. 

“A leetle furder t’ th’ east,” said the 
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THE FIRST 
boatman. “That's about right. Now 
reel in slow an’—b’gosh, I believe you 


got m! 


As he spoke the steel rod in the scribe’s 
hand began to writhe and the silk line 
became so taut that the morning wind 
made it sound like the string of an eoli- 
an harp. here was a whirr of the reel, 
and then a terrific splash thirty yards 
away. 

“Keep your line taut, young feller!” 
shouted the boatman. ‘Don’t let ’im get 
any slack!” 

Slowly the line was reeled in until the 
scribe caught a glimpse of the fish, and 
then as the quarry sighted the boat, there 
was a wrench of the pole, a splash of wa- 
terand aia h of ied—then the reel wh ri- 
ed and the line cut through the water. 
The ball of the scribe’s thumb pressed 
down upon the reel till it burned like a 
coal of fire. Would the fish never stop 
going? He'll run out all the line and 
break it with a snap! Oh, the heartbreak- 
ing agony of such a moment! No, he 
slows up while there is yet a few turns of 
line about the reel. He feels the steady 
pull and dashes sideways to ease the 
hook. No use. Then he dashes to the 
other side. No use. Slowly he follows 
the line toward the boat, pulling back 
suddenly till the rod bends almost tip to 
butt. 

“Wow!” shouted the boatman as the 
quarry rushes forward and the line loos- 
ens. “Wind ’im in! wind ’im in! Don’t 
let the line stay slack or he'll get away 
sure. Wind! That’s th’ way, that’s th’ 
way!” . 

The scribe works the reel for dear life 
until the slack of the line is taken up and 
the quarry is again pulling back with all 
his might. A great drop of perspiration 
trickles into the scribe’s eye, and he 
shakes his head. A little rivulet of per- 
spiration runs down his back, but he 
wriggles and keeps his eye on the line. 

There he goes! The pull on the line 
becomes dangerous and the reel is let 
loose. Whiz-z-z! Again the heartbreak- 
ing fear that he cannot be stopped in 
time, and again he stops while there is 
yet a few turns of the line over the reel. 
Then once more the slow winding in. 
Dash! There he goes, straight down. A 
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steady pull on the line, but it never 
budges. A little slack, but it is not taken 
up by the fish. Another pull, but no re- 
sult. 

“Snagged, 
scribe. 

“Nary a snag; he sulking,” said the 
boatman. ‘Jus’ keep your line tight.” 

A moment of anxiety and then—zip 
goes the line and again the rod bends like 
a reed. Thus it goes, back and forth, un- 
til the arms ache and the underclothing 
sticks to the skin like glue. but the 
quarry is weakening. Every time he is 
reeled in he gets nearer to the boat be- 
fore darting away. Now and then he 
comes to the top and seems to pant like 
a dog. But once more he revives and 
makes another dash for liberty. Slowly 
the line is reeled in, the fish rushing first 
to one side and then to the other. Then 
he dashes forward, hoping to ease the 
pain. 

“Easy now,” mutters the boatman as 
he slips the landing net over the side. 
“Bring him up alongside the boat.” 

The scribe, almost exhausted, leads the 
fish up alongside, there is a flash of white 
and red and once more the reel sings. 
But it is not for long. One more moment 
of reeling in, a whispered direction from 
the boatman, a splash—and then a great 
flopping in the bottom of the boat. 

“He’s a beauty,” exclaimed the boat- 
man, as he jabbed a knife into the head 
of the fierce looking creature that lay 
there, snapping its wicked jaws until its 
teeth rasped together like files. ‘Fifteen 
pounds if he weighs an ounce.” 

But the scribe—he was past talking. 
All he could do was to gasp for breath, 
grin like a Cheshire cat and wipe the 
sweat from his eyes. 

Of course there were other fish caught 
that day, but what an insignificant look- 
ing lot of minnows when compared to the 
mascallonge. Rather a small muskie, 
you say? Yes, for you old fishermen who 
have had the luck to whip the waters of 
famed fishing resorts, but what a monster 
for the scribe whose fishing had always 
been confined to the murky lakes of Mis- 
souri or the yellow streams of Illinois. 

The head of that muskie, mounted on 
a plush covered board, adorns the wall 


b’gosh,” muttered the 
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just above the scribe’s desk. Money 
could not buy it. 

The best luck that the scribe can wish 
any man is as much pleasure as he had 
that June morning on Lake Ida. Take 
the train out of St. Paul, stop at Alexan- 
dria and drive over to Charley Bedman’s. 


Within a half-hour’s drive are a half- 
dozen lakes famed for bass, pickerel and 
pike. 

But that mascallonge. It would take 
a king’s ransom to buy the memory 
of it. 


A Sportsman’s Twilight Longings 
Far away, away from the stones and walls 
Of the city’s streets and its crowded halls, 
Where the noise of traffic and din of trade 
Ever roll like a torrent of sound unstaid, 
My longings fly when the twilight wanes 
To the undulate sweep of the fading plains 
And the hills where the hurgter then homeward 
bound 
Sounds the far-winding horn for his wearied 
hound. 


I long for the fields where my footsteps trod 

When Autumn there reigned with her golden 
rod 

And waved aloft but her royal plumes 

O’er Summer’s dead and departed blooms; 

Where purpling sedge like a grass-grown sea 

In billows rolled to the wind-blown lee, 

Where over her realms the Indian haze 

Showed Nature half-veiled to tempt the gaze. 


I long for the sport of the whirring wing 

And midday’s sweet draught of the bubbling 
spring, 

The moss-covered rest with the leaves o’erhead 

That ‘mellowed the gold which the suniight shed, 

And the sweet low strains in the whispered 
tune 

Of the wakened breeze in the afternoon, 

And the roaming forth with the strength re- 
newed 

By the magic spell of such interlude. 


I long for a comrade’s genial face, 

The silk-coated setter’s ranging race, 

And the stealthy step with responsive ‘‘back’’ 
Till but statues stand in each canine track; 
For the popping reports at the startled quail 
As their wild-beating wings raise a mimic gale; 
For the triumphs of generous rivalry 

That are tempered with gentlest courtesy. 


I long for the pleasant returning wa:k 

Enlivened by happiest hunting talk, 

When, leaving its glow on each wooded crest, 

The sun had sunk down from the golden west, 

And the darkening world seemed to softly weave 

All sounds of the day into hush of eve, 

As ’twould list to the hovering wings of Night 

As she followed the Day in his westward flight. 
—A. W. 
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JUST AS THE SUN CAME UP 


By N. H. Crowell 


GLORIOUS. sight—the sun’s 
rosy upper limb just peeping 
from beneath the dull gray 

blanket of the eastern horizon—its bright 
rays shooting behind and between the 
lines of clouds like a silken network, 
while stray gleams dart down and sparkle 
across the wavelets at our feet. For we 
had risen early on that fine morning and 
with hearts light with the joyous antici- 
pation of royal sport we stood at the 
chosen spot—the spot proven on several 
successive mornings to be the favorite 
draw for the hurried flight of that tooth- 
some bird, the prairie chicken. 

We were not alone—there were at 
least a dozen dumpy figures in the hazy 
nearness, each with a glint of shining 
steel about it—a grim army they looked, 
but a jolly crowd of sportsmen in reality. 

Suddenly a little flash of light shot up 
a hundred yards to the east and silence 
was broken by the hacking cough of 
smokeless powder. A few dull-red sparks 
drifted back behind the shooter and a 
hoarse voice was heard: 

“What d’ye git?” 

“Big rooster,’ came the answer. 

Then came a minute’s silence, during 
which the sun seemed to take a sudden 
leap upwards, thinning the haze percep- 
tibly and making the shooter’s heart beat 
higher with hope. Far out over the mist- 
covered lake an irregular black line show- 
ed—a line of dots flashing into view out 
of the haze like a meteor. And the dots 
were indeed feathered meteors as they 
skimmed swiftly and steadily toward us. 
It is a pretty sight to see—it seemed a 
race for some coveted goal—a contest in 
which each pair of strong wings does its 
best for the graceful body to which they 
belong. And on they came, unmindful 
of impending danger, or if mindful, un- 
heeding or depending upon that swift 
rush of wings to carry them safely be- 
yond the fringe of willows behind which 
the dozen or so dumpy figures stand. 

But no, the leader in the race, a sturdy- 
breasted fellow, catches sight of the glint- 
ing barrels and shifts frantically to the 





left, but too late—those whirring wings 
are unequal to the task of so sharp an 
angle and he leads his brood directly over 
Bill and I. I hear two quick reports 
close beside me while I am taking deadly 
aim at the rapidly receding tail-feathers 
of a badly-scared bird. My shot fails to 
catch him. 

“What d’you bring a gun along for?” 
I hear in scornful tones. 

Bill returns from a moment’s prowl 
among the weeds to throw a brace of 
speckled beauties where they roll across 
my feet and then looks off into the heav- 
ens as though he had a half interest in the 
world. 

If there are bitter moments and mo- 
ments when one wants to be alone, the 
moment when your successful competi- 
tor settles himself with an air of “It’s- 
nothing-for-me-to-do-that” and ignores 
your presence, the moment when he ele- 
vates his chin and allows a tired expres- 
sion to camp on his face, that moment is 
one of them. Here were two of us, and 
I can safely, at this distance, say that at 
any other line of sport I could have made 
Bill resemble the traditional thirty cents, 
but here I am up against Bill’s strong 
point and he knows it. So I tried to 
smile as I noticed the large clean-cut 
sneer that almost hid his features. 

And while I was noticing, I observed 
Bill’s right eyelid lengthen and half shut 
as he gazed away into the rapidly thin- 
ning haze. Then his gun came to a half- 
ready and one foot ‘slipped some six 
inches back. I watched him—it was a 
picture. I imagined myself watching a 
man of the stone age as he scanned his 
quarry and gripped his huge bludgeon 
preparatory to rushing out to the con- 
flict. 

But this was simply a matter of point- 
ing a patented contrivance accurately 
and scientifically at a gray blotch as it 
swept past at dizzy speed and pulling a 
trigger at the precise moment. So sim- 
ple and so hard to do. Just then I catch 
a whirr-r of wings—see a confused jum- 
ble of dark bodies spring into life over- 
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head and I watch Bill's chin go down 
and his left arm straighten out—bang! 
A moment, during which the left arm cir- 
cled ever so little and again that busi- 
ness-like bang. It is all so fine and rhyth- 
mic that | am startled to hear a mortal 
man’s voice breaking the beauty of the 


scene. but it’s Bill and he’s looking 
across at me questioningly. 
“What's the matter? Cramps?” he asks. 


I always ignore such remarks but I was 
forced to listen to a deep chuckling noise 
as he threshed the weeds once more. 

“Hey, there,” he calls, “Won't you go 
home and bring me a sack?” 

If I’d been real sure I could have hit 
him I might have sunk a few number 
sixes in Bill’s larboard hatchway, but he 
was half concealed by the bushes. But 
my bitter feelings were swept ha:tily away 
as I glanced up and saw a fine pair skim- 
ming toward me like black shadows chas- 
ing each other across a field of ripe grain. 
On they came in mad haste—belated 
birds, hurrying to catch their fellows and 
very likely to do so, barring accidents. 

With a tremor about the heart and 
a peculiar sensation as though my gun 
had corkscrew barrels, | drew bead and 
pulled first one trigger and then the oth- 
er. I could scarcely restrain a yell as 
the first bird reeled sideways and came 
slanting swiftly down over my head. As 
I ran back to locate my bird a report 
rang out and [ wondered if Bill got the 
second bird. Just then some cowardly 
assassin struck me a violent blow on the 
back of the neck and I went tumbling 
into the weeds. I got up feeling exceed- 
ing wroth and saw Bill double up and 
almost black in the face from pain or 
laughter, I harc'y knew which. For one 
horrid moment | longed for the good old 
days of the sword and powder and ball. 
Then I drew myself stiffly erect and wait- 


ed to do the frigid disdain act as soon as 

sill opened his eyes. Finally he straight- 
ened up and wiped tears from his eyes 
to peer solemnly at me and I felt strange- 
ly lenient toward him for a moment—but 
it was only a moment, for the villain sud- 
denly yelled, clasped his hands to his 
stomach and doubled over again. After 
a few moments of this infamous treachery 
Bill sobered up. 

‘There’s blood on your collar,” 
marked. 

I didn’t doubt it in the least—there 
naturally would be after being hit with 
a wagon-tongue, and I was not surprised 
when I put my hand back and brought 
away streaked crimson. Then I spied a 
chicken feather on my lapel and I was 
struck, very gently tapped rather, by an 
idea. Then I began where Bill left off. 
Bill’s bird had landed squarely on my 
cervical vertebrae, thereby superinduc- 
ing concussion of the sensory nerves of 
the cerebellum and incidental shock to 
the sub-cranial ganglia, also staining my 
collar with blood. 

A few minutes more, during which I 
had the exquisite pleasure of witnessing 
Bill miss two shots at a lonely cock that 
whirled over us and sped safely away far 
beyond, and we picked up our birds and 
started homeward. Breakfast was ready 
and we sat down to a feast of hot corn- 
cakes, steaming potatoes and _ sizzling 
ham. Deep down in our bosoms a feel- 
ing of contentment akin to that felt by 
the dusky son of Ham who wrote, many 


vears ago, 


he re- 


“Possum meat am good an’ sweet, 
Ca’ve ‘im to de heart.” 


Anyway it was fine and I felt bigger 
than a skinned ox until Bill began to re- 
late how your humble servant got it in 
the neck, and then we drew the curtain. 
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By W. H. Nelson 


light and shapely weapons of re- 

cent make | laugh. My mind 
runs back to a period when the muzzle- 
loader held the field. Sharpe’ had just 
rooted his way into Kansas and secured 
a sort of incredulous footing theoreti- 
cally amongst the younger fellows in the 
rural region to which | belonged, while 
the elders, who had all performed won- 
ders with the old Kentucky rifle (when 
nobody was by) smiled pityingly at the 
youngsters’ Sharpe talk and shook their 
grizzled heads wisely. Those same Ken- 
tucky rifles, truly, were wonderful for ac- 
curacy. With their long barrels, fine 
sights and crooked stocks, they formed 
an epoch in shooting, and when one con- 
siders the small calibre and the little pow- 
der they burned it is almost miracuious 
what their owners could do with them. 
True, the hunter always shot with a 
rest, pressing the barrels against the side 
of atree. The marksman’s eye, too, un- 
dimmed by midnight study, was eagle- 
clear, and his muscles, trained in pioneer 
toil, were steel-hard and never knew a 
tremor. 

Every cabin had its rack—hooks from 
the forest—on which hung that old rifle, 
with its powder horn and bullet pouch, 
ali kept in excellent condition. No mat- 
ter what the settler might neglect to sup- 
ply, ammunition was never overlooked. 

Back to such a time and such a people, 
vith such weapons, my memory extends. 
My father was the owner of a rifle and 
was one of the best shots in the neigh- 
borhood and when the shooting match 
met at “our house,” I was suffered—on 
condition of staying behind the firing 
point—to witness their skillful rivalry. 
Of course I grew up with a passion for 
a gun. 

A good many promises were made me 
of various forms of shotguns, single and 
double, old and new, by my sire, which 
failed of realization. The good man, 
when the time for fulfillment came, feared 
to entrust me with a gun, or he had ur- 
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gent uses for his money, or for somé 
other reason I was always disappointed. 

At last came a fellow to me with a bar- 
gain. He was the possessor of an old U: 
S. Jager rifle which had been through 
the Mexican War. It showed its ser- 
vice, too. Battered, bruised, rusted, the 
breech-pin tang broken at the screw, the 
flint-lock gone—it was a pretty, tough 
looking proposition, but to my eager 
soul there were bright possibilities in that 
old barrel. I had but one dollar on earth, 
and perhaps still less in heaven. That 
dollar—a silver coin of the realm—I bar- 
tered for the barrel with stock and ram- 
mer thrown in, and was the proudest boy 
in the State. I sighted at every object 
on the farm, and shot all kinds of ani- 
mals—and Injuns—in my mind. 

I kept the precious thing hidden at the 
barn—or under it—for a time, but at 
last produced it and asked my father’s 
permission to have it smooth-bored and 
stocked. Seeing my deep solicitude, the 
good man gave his consent conditionally. 
If the gunsmith would take cordwood as 
pay, | might cut cords enough in the 
“clearing” to pay for the job, and use the 
team to draw the same, when seasoned, 
to the smith. Mounting a horse on my 
first spare half day, I pested off with the 
old weapon to the town and laid the 
matter before the gentleman upon whose 
art and kindness my whole future de- 
pended. 

With a good deal of amusement and 
some interest the smith looked the old 
relic over, listened to my proposition, 
and hummed a quaint old tune as he pon- 
dered. At last he said he would accept 
my offer and named a very modest fig- 
ure, for which he was to put on a new 
stock, plain and unadorned, a percussion 
lock and bore it smooth, and take cord- 
wood at two dollars a cord in payment. 

I left him and floated home on clouds 
to slow music. At the time agreed on I 
went for my gun and came home a man, 
I almost put up my hand to stroke my 
beard, so fast had I aged. 
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‘Well, the fellows all laughed at “Old 
Mex,” as they dubbed my gun, but l’ve 
never seen a shotgun shoot betier. When 
I went out with the laughers I came 
back with the game, and the jeers of my 
companions soon turned into requests 
-for the loan of it. My shot I carrizd in 
one bottle, my powder in another. The 
wadding was torn fragments of news- 
paper. And as powder, shot, caps, and 
wadding required separate pockets, I 
went about considerably “bulged.” 
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The sights had been left undisturbed, 
so I learned to shoot it as I would a rifle. 
When I afterward swapped it back to 
that same gunsmith for a rifle, a more 
pretentious weapon, I had no new frills 
of aiming to learn. 

Bless the gunsmith’s memory. The 
adolescent youth of that old time is a 
white haired man now, but he is grate- 
ful still to the memory of the kindly 
sleeper on the hill, the gentle citizen of 
the Silent City. 


Happy Dog, Happy Man 
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HOW WE CAPTURED THE BEAR 


By F. W. Hunt 


sedentary habits would ever sus- 

pect me of the enthusiasm for 
sport that | displayed when | captured 
that bear. Even when a boy my ambi- 
tions as a hunter were of a most transi- 
tory nature, and of late years my exper- 
ience in the way of sport has, with one 
or two exceptions, been confined to an 
occasional fishing trip, when | got noth- 
ing but bad colds or mosquito-bites, 
along with the ridicule of my companions, 
who invariably had luck, and insisted, by 
way of still further adding to my chagrin, 
that | carry the bait for them. 

But this adventure with the bear hap- 
pened while I was sojourning at the 
ranch. The two boys, Ross and the kid, 
had been out that afternoon rounding 
up some stray calves. It was nearly sun- 
down when the kid returned in great 
haste and breathless excitement, riding 
one horse and leading the other. He 
rode up to the bars of the corral where 
I was standing. 

“Bears up the creek—lots of ‘em,” he 
gasped. 

“What!” I shouted. “Where is Ross?” 

“Up the creek, up a tree,” he jerked 
out. 

“Hey?” I said, making a dash for the 
house to get a gun, “Ross up a tree? 
How long’s he been there?” 

“How long’s who been there?” yelled 
the kid, spurring after me. 

“Ross,” I sang back over my shoul- 
der. 

“He ain’t up the tree, 
riding in to head me off. 

“Where is he then,” I asked. 

“Up the creek—got a bear up a tree. 
an’ he staid there to keep him from com- 
ing down,” said the kid beginning to 
quiet down a little. 

“What! Is he up there all alone with- 
out a gun or a knife or anything? What 
became of the bears that are not up the 
tree?” I asked, starting off again. 

“Why—er—we didn’t see any more, 
but we heard something out in the bush 
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that sounded like a bear,” the kid said, # 
little sheepishly. “And he’s got Shous- 
sers w.th him, too, you know,” he added. 

Shousscrs was a dog of uncertain ped- 
igree, about two sizes smaller than a 
“spring shoat.” He had never been 
known to kill any bears, but there was 
nothing except his diminutive size and 
minus quantity of courage to hinder him 
from doing so, and the kid seemed to 
attach a great deal of importance to his 
presence “up the creek, under that tree.” 

[ hastily got together a rifle, an ax, 
and about forty feet of rope, and mount- 
ing the pony that the kid had been lead- 
ing, we galloped off, the kid taking the 
lead. 

For a distance of about three miles we 
followed a narrow, winding cattle trail 
through swamps and brush, often being 
forced to leave the path and make short 
detours to avoid tangles of fallen trees. 
The sun had just set and the crimson 
glow was rapidly fading in the west, when 
suddenly, just as we were entering a long, 
narrow swale, we were greeted by a fa- 
miliar bark, and Shoussers emerged from 
the brush near-by, and leisurely wagging 
his tail, yawned and stretched himself as 
though the whole business had been 
more or less of a bore to him. 

Glancing in the direction whence he 
had come we saw in the top of a tall 
tree, silhouetted against the darkening 
sky, the figure of a half-grown black bear 
clinging to the tree and looking around 
in a frightened way. Being about forty 
feet from the ground he appeared much 
smaller than he really was. 

The kid and I quickly tied our ponies 
to some brush and followed Shoussers, 
who, becoming interested all at once, 
proudly led the way back to the tree. 
Here we found Ross calmly pacing to 
and fro as though treeing bears were 
quite an every-day affair with him. 

\Ve were all for taking the bear alive 
if possible, and I suggested as a means 
to that end that we fasten a noose of our 
rope to the end of a long pole, hoist it 
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up and hook it over his head. but it 
wouldn’t work; a pole forty feet long was 
too much for us to handle. Then Ross 
quietly overcame the difficulty by an- 
nouncing that he would climb the tree 
and do the “lasso act.” It was a risky 
thing to do, but before we could offer 
any objections he had started to climb. 
I handed him a stick about ten feet long 
to use in putting the noose over the 
bear’s head. 

Up he climbed, and bruin, who had 
been watching the operations below with 
much interest, moved uneasily, and then 
climbed as much higher as he could get 
without falling. Ross followed him up 
until he was close enough to reach him 
with his stick, the end of which he at- 
tached to the noose. Then began a long 
series of maneuvers which kept us below 
in a state of breathless excitement. For 
a time the bear successfully eluded the 
noose by dodging his head or cuffing the 
stick away, but at last, in an unguarded 
moment, it suddenly descended over his 
head and—he was caught. 

Ross climbed down quickly and then 
the fun began. 

We pulled on the rope and the bear 
ciung to the tree until the noose 
tightened and shut off his “wind.” 
He choked, scratched, slid down 
from one branch ‘to another, 
and finally dropped a distance of about 
ten feet, striking the ground with a muf- 
fled thud—like a huge roll of blankets. 

Now, had he been disposed to fight, 
he might easily have worsted all 
three of us and made his escape, as we 
had taken no precautionary measures 
whatever for securing him when he 
should fall, and the gun and ax had been 
very unwisely left away to one side, and 
out of our reach. But his experience in 
descending from the tree had evidently 
somewhat muddled him; besides, he was 
not quite sure that he was caught yet. 
So when he regained his feet, instead of 
showing fight, he made a wild rush to 
climb the tree again. We instantly jerked 
him back and I seized him by the nape 
of the neck and the surplus of flabby 
skin so peculiar to the bear’s back. Then 
a short struggle ensued. Bruin persisted 


in trying to embrace me, and I, being a 
very modest young man, and remember- 
ing that we had not even been intro- 
duced, resisted this vulgar effrontery with 
sundry vigorous kicks. The boys came 
to the rescue by winding the rope around 
him, and in a few minutes he was help- 
lessly tangled up. One rope around his 
neck and another tied to one of his hind- 
legs, and poor Bruin, choking and pant- 
ing, too confused to offer any resistance, 
was led away a captive. 

Now had his fighting instincts been 
aroused a little earlier—about the time he 
dropped from the tree, for instance—he 
might have lived, wild and free, for many 
y¢ars, and related the incident to his nu- 
merous cousins; but my cousins would 
not have been thus favored, for this story 
would never have been written. 

But alas! as is often the case with men, 
he allowed the golden opportunity to 
pass, and when, too late, he began a 
desperate but hopeless resistance, his 
ferocious onslaughts were as handfuls of 
chaff cast against the wind, and his 
bursts of impotent fury only signals for 
the mocking laughter of his heartless cap- 
tors. His helplessness seemed only to in- 
crease his wrath. He dashed at first one 
of us and then another, and made vicious 
swipes at the unwary Shoussers who had 
several narrow escapes from being 
“cuffed to a peak.” He plunged, roared 
and clawed at his ropes, but it was no 
use; he was securely moored, “fore and 
aft.” 

At last he lay down sullenly and refused 
to move, except to make a savage lunge 
at any one who dared to approach him. 
We attempted to drag him, but he clung 
to bushes and logs and the rope tightened 
around his neck until he seemed on the 
point of choking to death. 

Then we were confronted by another 
problem; we must loose that noose or 
the bear would strangle. The kid lent 
his assistance and I got a long, stout 
pole and laid it across bruin’s prostrate 
body. The kid sat on one end and Ross 
on the other, while I loosened the noose. 

Again we tried to resume our march, 
and again our captive refused to budge. 
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lf we tried to drag him by the neck he 
resisted and immediately choked. 

I suggested thatwedrag him backward, 
and to make the process easier and swift- 

{ er | would mount one of the ponies and 
fasten the rope to the saddle. 

As a rule all horses are instinctively 
afraid of bears, and this pony was no 
exception to the rule. The kid held her 
while | mounted and then wisely took 
himself off to a safe distance. The pony 
turned and catching sight of the bear, 
began to back away—the bear, of course, 
following at the end of the rope. But 
this was too much for “Ginger’s” sen- 
sitive nature, and she turned and flew. 

I tugged at the reins with all my 
might, and glanced back over my shoul- 
der. They were coming—Ross and the 
bear. Ross was clinging wildly to the 
rope and taking strides that might have 
measured eighteen feet; but the bear’s 
progress could not have been computed 
by steps; he was suspended in the air, 
stretched, as it were, between two oppos- 
ing forces. His position must have been 
extremely uncomfortable if not painful, 
and I had visions, wild and horrible, of 
the dire vengeance he would probably 
wreak on the boys in case my rope should 
break. For a space of about a minute 
we performed a pantomine of weird gy- 
tations as we sped around a small clear- 
ing. But gradually a persevering “see- 
saw,” brought to bear on a curb bit, to- 
gether with about four hundred pounds 
avoirdupois trailing on the end of the 
rope, had their soothing effect on Gin- 
ger’s over-wrought nerves, and as the 
tearing gallop subsided into a walk, I 
steered her in the direction of home. 

It had now become quite dark, and our 
headway, following a narrow, winding 
path, was slow and toilsome. The bear 
scrambled along, clutching at every stick 
and bush that came within his reach, and 
frequently brought the whole procession 
to a standstill by getting both “arms” 
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around a tree or log. At such times a 
great deal of persuasion, in the way of 
kicks and jerks, was required to induce 
bruin to move on. 

The sensations accompanying this ex- 
perience must have been far from pleas- 
ant, particularly when passing over 
brush-heaps and stumps. Occasionally 
he changed his position and scrambled 
around, facing the horse and putting his 
paws around the rope by which he was 
being dragged, sat up on his haunches, 
and “did the slide,’ as Ross grimly ex- 
pressed it. 

His tongue lolled out and a curve that 
bore a strange resemblance to a smile 
played around the corners of his mouth; 
but anon, as he slid over an uncommonly 
rough piece of ground, an odd moist 
little twinkle came into his small black 
eyes, that glowed like coals of fire in 
the dark. 

He clung to the rope, panting like a 
fat, over-grown puppy at play, and ap- 
peared to be enjoying the situation im- 
mensely. The kid said “he was laugh- 
ing,’ but it was my private opinion that 
his pleasure was more of the “grin and 
bear it” type than otherwise. Nearly five 
hours passed from the time bruin was 
hauled down from the tree until we at 
last emerged from the woods near the 
ranch. We were tired but highly elated 
over our achievement. 

The bear was chained to the corner 
of the barn, where he at once proceeded 
to make himself at home. Every day he 
received his kettleful of milk, his car- 
rots and wild-parsnips; but he never for- 
gave the indignities which he suffered on 
the night of his capture. As time passed, 
and he grew in size and strength, he be- 
came more savage and unmanageable, 
until at last it was voted unsafe as well 
as unprofitable to keep him longer, so 
he was killed and I became the proud 
possessor of a bearskin rug. 








TELLING TALES ON PARDNER 


By El Comancho 


AVANNAH, the old southern 
city of parks and palms; that’s 
where | find myself to-night, 

still hard at work on my job of making 
trails across the map, already so tracked 
up that | have to stop and study to see 
where | can make a new one anywhere 
from Maine to Texas and from Cape 
Flattery to Lake Ocheechobee—it looks 
like a spider web that has been working 
overtime. but never mind, | suppose 
I’ll get it all done some day and finish 
over the main divide. 

I’ve been walking and smoking while 
I waited for the mail, just walking and 
smoking on the street, watching the stars 
twinkle among the live oak boughs and 
the palm leaves here in the little parks, 
and of course I dreamed—or was I 
dreaming? No, only recalling past days 
—other scenes, other lands—you have 
done the same no doubt when the even- 
ing air was balmy and smelled of the sea, 
the mysterious, restless sea that is so 
wide, so free to him who sails. Ah, there 
is room there; there is good clean air to 
breathe and there is a horizon that cuts 
off the sky—I love the sea even in its wild 
moods when it roars and sings a song 
that—, but let it go, no one knows the 
sea save those who sail and it is useless 
for me to tell them of the sea. Ah, my 
mail at last, a letter from Pardner up 
there by the Great Lakes, and one from 
FIELD AND STREAM. 

“New York. Can’t you send us an- 
other ‘Pardner’ story. Signed ‘Burk- 
hard.’” And John is a friend of mine— 
he and his “Pardner”’—for | remember 
I was up there in the top of a skyscraper 
in New York one time—I’ll not say when 
and I found Burkhard tied to busi- 
ness so you, “gentle reader,” can read a 
good outdoor magazine, one that takes 
you to the wilderness without leaving a 
bad taste afterward. John couldn’t go 
trolling for bluefish off the Long Island 
coast, so he and Driscole, the party who 
paints fish that swim, put up a job to 
take me after sea bass among the reedy 
channels away off outside of the city 








limits, where the tide crawls in and cov- 
ers the seaward side of Long Island. 

And john didn’t have any “Pardner” 
then—he was playing a lone hand, but he 
introduced me to a lithe girl who could 
talk about the Flathead country, away 
out across the main chain of the Rockies, 
and who said “Nowitka’” when I re- 
marked that I’d “Klosh tumtum spose 
nika copo Seattle.” I felt like hugging 
her when I heard her speak Siawash, for 
we were in New York, remember, and 
1 was ghostdancing plenty, because 
I was sure lonesome and here was a girl 
who understood the country west of the 
western horizon—and I knew she didn’t 
belong in New York and could under- 
stand folks from “God’s country.” 

When I started away, Burkhard took 
me to one side where nobody could hear 
and he told me a secret. That’s how I 
knew beforehand that he would have a 
Pardner too before long. Then I went 
back and wished the girl who could talk 
Chinook, “Siah mitlite pe klosh tum- 
tum,” which means, “long life and happi- 
ness.” She’s Mrs. John now, and I’ve 
told a tale on Burkhard and his Pardner! 

But here’s my Pardner’s letter. I like 
to look at it a little while before I open 
it, because it seems all the better when I 
do read it—let’s see what she says. 

Never mind the heading—that’s mine, 
and I’m selfish enough to want it all for 
myself. 

“When are you coming home!” Bless 
her heart, she says that in every letter! 

“Snowing’”—and down here it is like 
spring! “Brother, sister and the infant 
all well and happy, so am I—everything 
all right, but I’m awfully lonesome and 
wish you’d hurry up and come home— 
will write you to-morrow at Pensacola. 
Your same little Pardner.” 

Does your Pardner cover six sheets of 
paper to tell you that when you are mak- 
ing trails across the map? Mine does 
every day—or every other day, anyhow, 
and I’m glad of it. 

Dear little Pardner! Always jolly, al- 
ways happy, always with a smile and 
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glad when I come home! She was that 
way a iong, long time ago, too, out there 
in the grassland, where she went to 
school and grew up with the south wind 
tanning her face and painting freckles 
on her nose—but I loved her then, freck- 
les and all, and I haven't forgotten that 
she’s my little sweetheart yet, even 
though sister and brother are both nearly 
as tall as she! 

Fact is, she is not much bigger right 
now than she was when she wore her 
hair down her back and caught butter- 
flies with a very wide brimmed straw hat 
out there among the sunflower patches 
—but she’s the best little Pardner any 
fellow ever had—especially a sunburned, 
blizzard toughened, mountain climbing 
old stager like I am. 

If I live a thousand years I reckon I’ll 
never forget those early days—before I 
asked her to quit making eyes at the 
other boys and go fishing with me the 
balance of her life. Every day is as clear 
in my mind as though it were yesterday. 

There was the time she got into the 
nettle patch out on Cedar Creek and 
couldn’t move without getting stung. 
You couldn’t blame me for carrying her 
out of that mess, could you? Of course 
I may have carried her a little farther 
than was absolutely necessary, but she 
only weighs about ninety-five pounds, 
you know, so it was very easy. 

Then there was the time we drove out 
on Iron Mountain, looking for a big 
snake, so I could get the skin to make 
her a belt—did she yell and run when 
I found a seven-footer? Not Pardner! 
She backed off a little way and watched 
me kill the snake and. she said the skin 
was “lovely”—but she admitted that she 
was a tiny bit afraid when I left her up 
on the rocks and went down the hill after 
a drink for her, because while I was gone 
she heard a locust and thought sure it 
was a rattlesnake—you know how a lo- 
cust can fool even an old-timer when he 
buzzes his rattle box by fits and starts— 
sounds exactly like a rattler, but some- 
how a rattler never sounds like a locust. 
Ever notice that? 

I had to tell Pardner all about it that 
day up on the mountain. 

There was the day down by the river 
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when I took her out to camp and sketch- 
ed her picture—a wee girlie in a very 
large straw hat and a very striped dress, 
perched up om a stump, pulling the 
leaves off of a suntlower and saying, 
“Rich man, poor man, beggar man,” etc., 
you know the way you used to do to find 
out “what kind of a man you are going 
to marry,” don’t you? Pardner doesn’t do 
it any more, for she found out—but sis- 
ter does, for I saw her pull a dandelion 
all to bits that way last spring, and then 
she laughed and said, ‘““He’s going to be 
a rich man!” Happy little sister! 

And once Pardner tramped the marsh 
with me and insisted on carrying the jack 
snipes as fast as I knocked them down. 
She’s got a shotgun, a beautiful little 
hammerless, of her “very own” now, and 
I get a chance to carry the jacks that 
she tumbles over when they pitch up in- 
to the air and say, “Peet”—about once 
before she gets a line on them. 

How she liked to drive old “Bill” all 
over the country while I sat in the buggy 
and told her tales of far off lands—no, 
I didn’t put my arm around her waist and 
“make love” to her—I didn’t have to, for 
we were pardners. Understand? 

She never could whistle good enough 
to call a “bobwhite” up to the buggy her- 
self, no matter how much she tried, but 
she always insisted on stopping the horse 
and buggy until I did the trick, because 
she “just loved quails, they are so pretty, 
you know.” And I assassinated many a 
“bob” with a twenty-two rifle for her 
benefit, too, and she always regretted it, 
but she did like quail on toast and does 
yet. 

She’d always clap her hands and 
“cackle,” as only a girl can,every time she 
saw a turtle fan the air and try to get 
into the water from a dead stump as we 
passed along the river in a boat—that 
was a performance that always amused 
her, because a turtle is so awkward out 
of water. 

She never did get used to me handling 
crawfish when we went fishing—always 
was afraid they’d “pinch” me! Bless her 
little heart, she couldn’t stand it tu see 
me “get hurt!” 

She’s the same jolly little Pardner now 
as when I first knew her, just as happy 
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and contented as she can be, only she 
“gets lonesome” if I happen to be away 
down in Savannah, while she camps in 
Chicago with brother and sister and the 
infant. 

Well, I'll go to Jacksonville to-mor- 
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row, then on over to New Orleans and 
straight to Chicago, and there I'll find 
her waiting and glad to see me home 
again. Wouldn’t you be happy with a 
Pardner like her even if you did have to 
make a lot of trails across the map? 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S SHOW, PHILADELPHIA, 





1901 


By B. W. Mitchell 


sportsman’s show to take the sportsman’s 
spirit well out of a man. This may be a 
paradox, but it is true. Perhaps I should revise 
my statement and say that such exhibitions 
elevate and refine the sportsman’s spirit, that 
they take from it pain and blood, broken bones 
and death, and substitute a feeling of friend- 
ship toward the innocent oppressed, a _ pro- 
found love for the pitiful remnants of our 
once teeming herds and flocks of wild game, 
and awaken resolutions to replace the rifle by 
the camera. 
The wild Bedouins of the desert, murderers 
and robbers, when once they have broken 
bread with a wayfarer, will protect him with 
their lives so long as he remains their guest. 
Where is the man who can let a noble elk 
nose through his pockets for sugar and lick 
his hands in confiding tameness, and then de- 
liberately buy his ticket for the great North- 
west to dip these same hands in the blood of 
his liquid-eyed whilom friend? True it is that 
when the traveler leaves the Bedouin’s tent and 
has said his final farewell, he may be slain and 
robbed at noonday by his host of the dawn. 
But are we Bedouins? Some of us are worse. 
What is the sportsman’s spirit? It has been 
defined as an hereditary survival of the blood- 
lust of primeval man. Powerful evidence bears 
out this definition: the buffalo herds are a 
phantom of memory, the great mammals of 
Southern Africa are practically extinct, the 
elephant is vanishing, the sun-darkening hordes 
of the passenger pigeon are gone forever. The 
Sportsman’s Spirit did these things. But why 
not re-define the Sportsman’s Spirit to keep 
pace with the age? Define it now as Nature- 
love, the keen resolve to visit Diana in her 
temple, to conquer obstacles of mountain and 
forest and swamp, to watch with acutely in- 
telligent vision the comings and goings and 
doings of the furred and feathered children of 
the wildwood, and to bring away, not their 
heads and hides and tinted plumes, but their 
living, graceful forms painted by the Light- 
god himself, the greatest, truest artist of them 
all. Surely this is nobler. I confess I am filled 
with a deep sorrow for the victim and a deep 
resentment against his slayer when I read the 
ringing exultation of that author who cut off 
in an instant the wild, free life of the Big 
Moose of the Little Tobique, probably the 
largest specimen of his species that ever graced 
the American forests, and it was done from 
ambush, too! the work of the assassin and 
the moonshiner, of one “fit for treasons, strat- 
agems and spoils.” One notable sportsman of 
my acquaintance has lately experienced a 
change of heart, and he assures me that the 
keen pleasure he thrilled with as one inky 
night he caught in perfection by flashlight from 
his canoe the gem of all his pictures, a beauti- 
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ful doe quietly feeding in a forest lake, her 
two spotted fawns by her side, caught them, 
too, so quickly that not even a startled move- 
ment is visible, far exceeded his wildest exul- 
tation over pursuit and death. Is not this bet- 
ter? My friend has his trophy of the chase, 
a far finer one than the bleeding head of the 
poor creature, and one which he can repro- 
duce and distribute, and so multiply pleasure; 
and to win this trophy required more care, 
more skill, more woodcraft than to get within 
rifle range and slay. In brief, it was better 
sport; and an unbroken family still trips daint- 
ily the forest glades. 

But let us see whom of our wild friends we 
can call upon at this show. Let us make their 
acquaintance with all due social ceremony, a 
stiff, formal call. They will irresistibly at- 
tract us to closer intimacy, I hope; to many a 
call en famille, yes, even to eavesdropping in 
the care-free seclusion of their haunts and 
homes. 

First is grand old Bos Americanus, a superb 
bull with cow and calf. The bowed shaggy 
head of the bull, the great hump with its rich 
brown curls, the pillar-like forelegs magnifi- 
cently tufted with hair at least half a foot in 
length and shaded to blackness; all these tell 
of giant strength to batter the frail wire en- 
closure that confies him and take a brief venge- 
ance upon his ruthless exterminators. But he 
is magnanimous and quietly ruminates, with 
an occasional emphatic stamp of the hoof. I 
wonder what his thoughts are. Do they dwell 
solely upon the tedium of his present prison? 
or can heredity leave its mark upon that great 
brain and give him visions of the forest-clad 
Appalachians which his forbears roved, the 
gradual retreat down their western slopes, 
the banishment west of the Father of Waters, 
west, west, west—the Missouri the next bound- 
ary? Does he dream of thundrous gallops 
over the prairies, shouting, naked redskins by 
his side driving arrow after arrow to the heart 
of his tribe, then the Indian pony replaced by 
the mustang, the arrow by the revolver and 
the carbine, the élite of “sportsmen,” from 
Russian Grand Duke to brand-new West 
Pointer, revel in his blood? Next does he see 
two long threads of steel drawn across his 
range, and the iron horse stopped for hours as 
his own thronging myriads swarm ponderous- 
ly over the tracks, and ‘ ‘sportsmen” again fire 
from the train windows and give the carcasses 
to the “dogs and birds” of Homeric story? 
Then can he shudderingly behold that fatal 
year when the demon robe hunters broke loose 
and the eight hundred thousand skins shipped 
through the city of St. Paul alone sealed his 
doom? Poor fellow! His enemies are care- 
ful of him now; but it is a question whether 
his numbers are not now so scant that inbreed- 
ing will complete the work of extinction. 
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Five moose fret in an adjoining pen; three 
calves, a cow and a huge bull, blind of an eye 
and with one horn knocked off, but still a bull 
moose—and this, to a sportsman, is a name to 
conjure with. Queer, ungainly, long-legged, 
short-bodied creatures they are. A little girl 
once described an owl as looking like a cat, 
only more so. Well, your moose looks like a 
mule, only more so. His neck is too short to 
reach his muzzle to the ground; and yet his 
highly intelligent and considerate keepers feed 
him in boxes on the floor. It is torturing to 
see the poor creatures when eating spread the 
legs as if wounded to the death, or even kneel 
to reach the grain. A Christmas tree at each 
corner of the pen is a reminder of home to 
them, and they often mouth longingly over 
the bitter stems. How that bull would revel 
in a thicket of young birches, riding down one 

after another, nibbling a few choice twigs here 
and there from each, as may suit his lordly 
caprice. Picture a scene in the Maine woods 
and compare it with a wire-fenced pen: a lake 
shimmering in the soft radiance of the full 
moon, the lilypads dotting its surface; knee 
deep stands the cow feeding, anon voicing the 
spell Venus has cast upon her heart in one 
long quavering call, ringing lovesick in the 
stillness and starting amorous echoes from 
every hill. Again the call. Hark! the long, 
mule-like ears are quickly upraised, the narrow 
nostrils distended. A hoarse grunting bark is 
borne back on the night wind: then a mighty 
crashing of undergrowth, the alders and young 
birches trodden down in resistless rush; 
spreading horns rattle against the tree trunks 
in sheer prodigality of vigor, the pebbles of 
the lake shore are spurned by impatient hoofs 
as the giant, with one last challenge to all ri- 
vals, recklessly plunges to pleasure with his 
mate. Fortunate is he if the alluring call were 
not a counterfeit, and some pitiless human, 
conscienceless and blood-hungry, does not cut 
short his amour with a bullet through the heart 
that just now throbbed so proudly. All the 
world loves a lover? ‘Tis a lie. 

Wapiti, better known as elk, are numerous. 
and there are also a few specimens of his 
European cousin, the red deer. Beautiful, 
clean-limbed, grace incarnate are these elk. 
How wonderfully they manage those long, 
branching antlers, looking for all the world 
like a laurel bush. The wapiti are the hand- 
somest deer in the world. Only a few years 
ago they roamed our Western mountains in 
herds that numbered thousands; and now these 
thousands are reduced to tens. Oh, the pity 
of it! The gentle owner of that moist nose 
that has just touched vour face, could you 
bear to distress him by a wild chase along the 
steep wooded slopes, bounding over fallen tim- 
ber, the great antlers laid low along the back 
and carried clear of tangled boughs with 
amazing skill, while the breath comes quick 





and short and the dry tongue lolls from the 
open mouth? or could you ambush him as he 
steps in full_ majesty to drink at some moun- 
tain torrent? 


He is so quick to respond to 


kindness and appreciates caresses like a dog. 
The members of his harem are not always 
quite so gentle in disposition. One of them 
seems intuitively to recognize her foes, for she 
jumps stiff-legged at all her callers and gives 
a quite ridiculous little spit, as if she would 
scare or scold them away. But her timid eyes 
belie her bluff. And yet men gloat in destroy- 
ing all this beauty. The breathless cut-off to 
head the fleeing herd, the doubt on the hazard 
of his approach to your blind, the thousand 
and one chances of the chase, are exciting in 
the highest degree, it must be acknowledged; 
and if you need the flesh, then kill. But for 
pleasure of the kill, never. 

Two snow-white Rocky Mountain goats, two 
out of the five, it is said, in captivity, look ex- 
ceedingly solemn and wise and mournful as 
they lie with their little wiry legs doubled un- 
der them on the sawdust floor of their pen, a 
semarkably poor substitute, as they clearly con- 
sider it, for the glaciers of the eternal hills. 
The little fellows at least get enough to eat, 
which must be a difficult task about home at 
this time of year. Steady heads they need for 
their perilous life, leaping from crag to crag on 
the verge of dizzy declivities where a misstep 
of a quarter inch would dash them a thousand 
feet to bleeding fragments. Such a life gives 
no time for trifling; what with weighing life 
and death in the balance, no wonder they are 
bearded philosophers. 

We must not forget the pretty little friends 
from our very doors, the Virginia deer, tame 
as so many kittens here; but how wild and 
timid in the forest. My conscience smites me 
for my victims among them; yet it was excit- 
ing sport, and fascinating withal. The long, 
thin skirmish line of drivers is posted about 
a hundred vards apart, and then advance with 
howls and yells and whistles and every form 
of demoniac racket. Mountain or thicket makes 
no difference in that heart-breaking charge; 
no living thing is lurking in its way that does 
not break cover in panic. Out from the dead 
top of a fallen oak springs the lithe grayish 
form, the “white flag” flirted in the air, and 
leaps away by a strangely fatal instinct to 
some crossing where crouches the enemy. A 
tense moment, a shot, wild bounds of a bleed- 
ing form, each less strong than the last, till 
the poor weak knees fail to clear a fallen tree 
and the buck lies limp on the moss. 

Here, too, are creatures to be slain without 
a pang of regret. Mooin, clad in silken shag- 
giness, displays his boundless curiosity in every 
move. His long claws try their awkward 
grasp upon every stray bit of paper, his com- 
ical flexile nose is ever on the move. He 
looks actually pleased, and I fancy he is almost 
better off here than curled under the root of 
some fallen tree, wrapped in the white snow 
mantle, or tearing through the canebrake to 
the terror of all “Arkansas toothpicks” astray 
in his path, as they scamper squealing from his 
fond embrace; or even—height of happiness— 
sucking the stolen comb while the fierce stings 
of the dispossessed proprietors evoke only a 
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grimace or an occasional swipe of the big paw. 
Balked of their prey, great gray wolves glare 
hungrily at all this venison on the hoof and 
snap their horrid teeth with the clink of a 
steel trap at some too inquisitive visitor. How 
dreadful to hear in the lonely wood their fear- 
some call with death in its echoes, far from 
the sheltering cabin. Long avenues open up 
between the serried rows of tree trunks, their 
blackness only accentuated by splashes of 
moonlight. The sled runners crisp on the snow 
in the intense cold. Madly the horse dashes 
for dear life; but, pitiless and relentless, Fate 
impersonate is on the trail; the timber wolves 
have caught the scent and swell the distant 
chorus. It is ominously quiet now, the howls 
have done their work of summons and breath 
is needed for the running: spectral forms glide 
soundless among the trees that wall the old 
wood road; one, another, another—till, confi- 
dent in numbers, the leader of the pack, with 
fierce snarl, launches to bury his fangs in the 
horse’s throat. And the Musician of the Prai- 
rie Nights is here, Coyotito, who “learns how” 
and out-cunnings Reynard himself. Reynard 
is in evidence, too, all colors of him, with his 
pretty sharp nose and his pretty sharp eyes 
and the pervasive scent that he can’t shake 
off, that sticks to his tracks and gets him into 
a world of trouble with certain distant cousins 
of his with slender legs, pointed tails, ears like 
bank notes and prodigious voices. It is a 
powerful scent: it maintains Rosetree, Myopia, 
Meadowbrook; it has broken many a leg and 
a few necks; it has even been known to steal 
Dan Cupid’s job and seal the heart of many a 
Blue Grass belle. Speaking of scents, next 
door curls a picture in black and white, bushy 
tailed Mephitis Mephitica. You'll turn out of 
a clear path into a blackberry patch any day to 
avoid a meeting, and one of him to the square 
mile is enough of a windy night; far more 
than enough, if one considers the havoc he 
makes with game and poultry. What he can 
be doing in a Sportsman’s Show, except as a 
Horrible Example, is beyond ken. 

What a paradise of ducks! The big pool 
with its waterfall is alive with beautiful wild 
fowl. White-cheeked Canada geese have a 
honking match every little while; white-fronted 
geese, snow geese, brant, and some haughty 
foreigners in light chestnut garb drift over the 
pool. Between them, around them, under them, 
dart like gyrinae a multitude of wild ducks; 
mallards, redheads, blackheads, black ducks, 
widgeon, teal, wood ducks—a legion of our 
native ducks. A few Chinese mandarins, hand- 
somest of the duck tribe, play at washee- 
washee and scatter the drops from their varie- 
gated plumes. How pretty and interesting 
they all are; and yet on their way North, al- 
ready mated and filled with eggs, they are 
slain in thousands. Every true sportsman 
should rigorously eschew spring shooting, and 
call loudly for a law to limit the killing of 
wild fowl to the autumn flight. Why is not 
this a case for Congress to act on? Almost 
all ducks are shot in waters under Federal 
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Abolish the spring shooting, and in 
five years we shall have a hundred ducks to 


control. 


one now. 

Scores of bobwhites patter around the pheas- 
ant pens by day and form their little circles at 
night, heads all outside ready to fly to every 
point of the compass if disturbed by some 
prowler of the darkness. Glorious plumaged 
pheasants, the aristocracy of game birds, strut 
about, conscious of the admiration they excite; 
Amherst, Golden, Silver, Swinhoe, Manchu- 
rian, English. It is they and their breeders to 
whom we must look for sport in years to come. 
Pheasant breeding is so interesting, so inex- 
pensive and so comparatively easy that it is a 
wonder that more bird lovers do not engage in 
it. 

Away to the aquaria. The black bass, with 
a book all his own, saibling, king of them all, 

salmo salar himself, ouinaniche, trouts and 
chars, graceful, speckled and tinted, gasp as 
they draw the muddy Schuylkill through their 
gills, while carp and cat and mullet revel in it. 
The water was to have been filtered, as indeed 
it seemed to be for two brief days. But either 
the filter broke down or the filter man struck 
or— anyway, the experiment will give us a 
good line on the expectation of life to a game 
fish in foul water. One marvel must be men- 
tioned. Albinism is of not infrequent occur- 
rence among birds and mammals; but here is 
an all.ino trout, of a pale saffron hue with the 
red spots gleaming on his sides and the vermic- 
ulations on his back just showing in a deeper 
shade. A pity for him: why was he ever 
sent out from the clear water of his hatchery? 
In all these scaled and finny tribes is promise 
of “sport indeed.” Ah, the thrill of the ringing 
reel, the bend of the slender rod to every dash 
and dart and leap of the frenzied captive, the 
messages of defiance telephoned along the taut 
silk; and all to the music of the rippling 
stream! No wonder old Izaak and Dame 
Juliana waxed eloquent over the “gentle art.” 
Moreover, these lower organisms cannot feel 
the pain that racks the hot-blooded bird or 
mammal. Indeed, has not some savant told 
us that fish die in the throes of bliss from over- 
supply of oxygen? May he speak true; I 
choose to believe him. 

And what more? Photographs of the native 
haunts of all our late acquaintances; taxi- 
dermy, much of it fine; camp and canoe equip- 
age, and tents and canoes wherein to use it; 
gunning launches; all sorts of beds and bags 
and rods and guns: everything to wake a 
sportsman’s covetousness. All sorts of tinned 
foods for pack train and explorer are to be 
seen: even a patent corset is exploited—pre- 
sumably for sportswomen. 

For the athletic end of sportsmen’s shows 
FIELD AND STREAM doesn’t care a rap. May 
the sportsman’s magazine never degenerate 
into the sporting man’s magazine! Some of 
the contests, of course, are true sports of the 
wood, and as such are worthy of attention. 
Canoe carrying contests, tilting matches in the 
shaky birch barks, and similar sports in which 
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Indians and Canadian guides struggle in 
friendly rivalry, and the Indians usually win, 
have the true savor of the stream and the field 
and are very fascinating to watch. But it is 
a matter of supreme indifference to sportsmen, 
as such, whether A can or can not outstrip B 
in running any given distance. The show 
has fortunately chanced to enjoy the presence 
of two pre-eminent young American sports- 
men, the most daring canoeists in the world, 
Messrs. James and Noland, who in their 
cockleshell boat, Dipper, are attracting much 
interested attention. They are now on the 
return stretch of their perilous journey of 
ten thousand miles by salt water and fresh. 
But it is idle to outline their trip in the maga- 
zine in which they themselves publish its de- 
tails in such fascinating style ; still they de- 
serve an “honorable mention,” and shall have it. 
A feature of real interest is the Ojibway 
Indian village and its swarming tenants. They 
present a series of tableaux vivants illustrat- 
ing the life and death of the Red Man’s 
legendary hero, Hiawatha, the poetic elements 
of whose story have been so exquisitely per- 
petuated for us by Longfellow. National, 
rather, tribal, ceremonies, dances and songs 
are introduced in realistic fashion. The war 
song, accompanied by its ius (not a scalp 
dance, however); a love song containing 
some harmonies really agreeable to the Cau- 
casian ear, and an extremely weird death chant 
are given with good effect. The little Hia- 
watha is rocked by old Nokomis in his un- 
couth cradle and taught to shoot his tiny 
bow; grown to manhood, he leaves his people 
for the far west and there, with the rude 
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customs of the savage, he woos and weds 
Minnehaha, and brings her back to his tribe, 
where a wedding feast and quaint caribou 
dance follow. All this is carried out in strict 
accord with the ancient tribal customs: truly 
they are “from the dew and damp of meadows, 
from the curling smoke of wigwams.” The 
scenery in which the tableaux are set is really 
extraordinarily fine, a pond large enough for 
canoe processions and races adding materially 
to the effect. The lalieen enter into the 
spirit of the ceremonies with an enthusiasm 
and earnestness that one would suppose fre- 
quent repetitions would dull in the “untutored 
savage,” through the undoubted cheapening of 
their signification to him. There is a public 
value in these representations. All of us 
should have some knowledge of our Aborig- 
ines, their life, ceremonies and beliefs. The 
vast majority cannot get this knowledge at 
first hand, and such tableaux are worth many 
books. The Indian is fast following the bison 
to the “land of the hereafter:” many of their 
quaint customs are already obsolete: many 
tribes are extinct, and the tribal organization 
of all is fast breaking up. With the tribal 
organization will go the Indian’s contribution 
to folk lore, which is of much importance. 
Much has been done by Cushing, Lummis 
and others to put these tales on record and 
explain the weird rites; but much remains to 
be done: and if the Indian can be induced, 
even by artificial stimulus, to perpetuate his 
legends and his rites for a curious public, 
something has been gained for the ethnology 
“ed our country and for the science of folk 
ore. 























PLANTING TROUT IN THE 





NECANICUM 


By Albert E, Gebhardt 


S they proceeded the landscape became 
A singularly wild and impressive. Great 
walls of stone rose almost perpen- 
dicularly to dizzy heights above them, while 
now and then from the high ridges over which 
they passed could be seen quiet, peaceful 
valleys stretching far away between the wood- 
ed hills. At times the forest was so dense 
and the foliage so thick that it seemed as if 
the giant firs and hemlocks had conspired 
together to shut out forever the bright sun- 
shine that struggled to penetrate the ground. 
But even here, in those dark recesses of the 
forest. hidden away from the sweet light of 
day. were giant ferns and curious lichens, 
while in rare places, where the golden shafts 
of sunlight managed to pierce the gloom, a 
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few stray anemones clung lovingly to the 
dank and mossy rocks. 

With each passing hour the road became 
fainter and narrower until it was little more 
than a forest trail. Frequently a huge granite 
boulder or giant fir tree, lying prone in their 
path, as if hurled to the earth by some Titanic 
force, obstructed the way; and there where 
the forest was most dense and dark the mud 
was ankle deep. Once Tulliver’s team became 
mired and it seemed as if all further progress 
was out of question, but after a short rest, 
a little coaxing, and a final volley of expletives 
from their owner, they managed to extricate 
themselves and their precious burden from the 
soft, black mud that clung tenaciously to 
their heels. 

As they emerged from the depth of the 
forest they came to a small brook that mur- 
muring over its rocky bed crept hastily away 
to meet the larger and deeper stream. 

“What do you think of this creek?” asked the 
Major. “We thought of planting some of 
them here.” 

“T'll see,” replied the Commissioner, at the 





same time taking from his pocket a curious 
little thermometer which he immersed in the 
stream near one of the riffles and then walked 
slowly and silently along the banks, care- 
fully scanning the surroundings as if search- 
ing for something. Presently returning he 
picked up the thermometer, held it aloft and 
said: “Forty-six degrees; that isn’t bad. And 
there seems to be an abundance of insect life 
and plenty of shade. I wonder if this stream 
ever runs dry.” 

“Dry? I should say not,” replied Steve, 
whose intimate knowledge of the country for 
miles around enabled him to speak with un- 
feigned positiveness. “I have lived here for 
twenty-five years and it has never run dry 
once that I know of. It’s fed by a couple of 
big springs that gush from the foot of yonder 
mountain, which the Indians used to call the 
Fountains of the Great Spirit, because they 
never went back on ’em—never went dry.” 

“How far is it to the tavern?” asked the 
Commissioner, hastily glancing in the direc- 
tion of the sun, which was now about midway 
between the zenith and the western horizon. 

“About three miles,” replied the Major. 

“Then I think we shall have to ask some 
of the men to remain here and attend to this 
planting while we proceed with the remainder 
of the fry, said the Commissioner with 
some hesitation, “for time is slipping by 
rapidly and the shadows are already creeping 
up the mountain sides.” 

Four men at once volunteered to remain, 
and after several cans had been unloaded and 
brief but full instructions given as to the 
manner in which the fish should be liberated, 
the little company proceeded. As the wagons 
rolled away, Jake Spooner, one of those who 
had volunteered to remain, shouted after 
them. “We'll be down at the tavern to-night; 
tell Mollie to have a good hot supper ready 
for us, will ye?” 

“All right.” came the answer echoing 
through the woods. 

Some distance further on they came to 
another stream in many respects similar to 
the first, except that it was wider and deeper. 

“This yer’s Honey Creek,” said Steve, “and 
until it was all fished out there wasn’t a finer 
trout stream in all creation.” 

“Yes, that’s so; but who fished it all out?” 
retorted Tulliver with a reproachful look 
Steve, who blushed and looked guilty. 

“Well, I’ve been fishin’ with fellers that 
took a trunk load of bait along and then didn’t 
ketch anything, while I was yankin’ ’em out 
with a grizzly king or coachman fly right 
along side of ’em, too,” answered Steve, quick- 
ly recovering himself. 

“We'll leave another lot here,” interrupted 
the Commissioner, who meanwhile had been 
making an examination of the surroundings. 

“Well, I guess you and me had better stay 
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here and take care of this lot,” said Steve in 
a pleasant tone, turning to Pierre, who ever 
since his misfortune at the bridge had been 
silently and gloomily bringing up the rear. 
The swarthy Frenchman merely nodded his 
assent, but promptly assisted in unloading the 
cans, this time exercising extraordinary care. 

“Bierre,” said Trumpy in an admonitory, 
patronizing tone, as the wagons were about 
to proceed, “be gareful and don’d fall in dat 





“Earl” 


“Trumpy” and the 


vater,” and then he cracked his whip and 
hurried away with a hollow, mocking laugh. 

“Melezs-vous de vos affaires” (mind your 
own business), retorted Pierre with a pas- 
sionate gesture and then muttered something 
to himself which the others did not under- 
stand. 

I am sorry to say that Trumpy and Pierre 
did not have that inherent mutual liking or 
attraction for each other which we commonly 
call affinity, and their natural antipathy may 
have been intensified by the recollection of 
their first meeting, which had occurred more 
than thirty years before on the bloody heights 
of Spichern, where they had chanced to man 
the guns in opposing armies, and where 
Trumpy had left a thumb and a finger as 
evidence of his bravery and love for the 
Fatherland. 

The road now led over a steep hill and then 
down into a narrow, wooded gorge. Pres- 
ently they came to a giant fir tree, measuring 
nearly six feet in diameter, that lay directly 
in their path, and out of which a section had 
been sawed to enable vehicles to pass. 

“One howlin’ black night last winter that 
old stick toppled over and the next mornin’ 
they found a crippled horse and a dead man 
under one of its branches,” said Tulliver, 
turning to the Commissioner. “It was Jim 
Dolan’s son, who was returnin’ late from a 
dancin’ party down in Mulberry Gulch. 

“T tell you it’s mighty wild and dangerous 
in here durin’ a storm, especially of a winter’s 
night, and when one of them big firs or cedars 
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crashes down the mountain side you'd think 
an earthquake had shook the ground. 

“T had a rather excitin’ time in here myself 
once,” he continued. “It was when old man 
Darst got sick up in the wood camp and we 
all thought he was goin’ to die. Well, some 
one had got to go for the doctor, and as I 
hadn’t been workin’ very hard that day, I 
said I’d go. So I got straddle of old gray 
3ill and started out. It was just gettin’ dark. 

“One of them cold, chillin’ rains was a fallin’ 
and the wind was a howlin’ and a roarin’ 
among the treetops like as if everything had 
broke loose. 

“Well, I’d just come out from old Illinois 
a short time before and didn’t know much 
»bout the woods and mountains anyway. But 
I trusted to old Bill, for they told me he had 
been raised right here and knew every crook 
and turn in the road, and I’d just as soon 
trust a horse as a man anyway. Well, for a 
fime everything went all right, but just as we 
was enterin’ this here gulch, comin’ in between 
them big rocks down there, I thought I heard 
somebody cryin’. It was a sort of a faint, 
baby-like voice. I stopped and Bill and me 
both pricked up our ears and listened. Pretty 
soon I heard it again; this time it was a 
little louder and seemed to be comin’ right out 
of that black hole you see in the mountainside 
over there. That’s a cave. For a minute 
everything was still and then came such a 
piteous wail and whinin’ moan it made my 
heart thump like a piledriver. Sure, thought 
I, somebody is bein’ murdered in here, and I 
was just cussin’ the luck for havin’ left my 
gun at home, when suddenly, with a big snort 
and sidewise jump, old Bill started on a dead 
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run up this steep trail and kept it up until I 
thought I was astride of a hurricane. Lookin’ 
back, I saw two great big, fierce eyes glarin’ 
at me from that stump yonder, and then I 
begun to think of my home and friends and 
almost wished I’d stayed in Illinois. Once 
I thought we’d get away, but on lookin’ around 
I still saw them wicked eyes pursuin’ us and 
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it seemed the faster old Bill went the closer 
they But after a while, when we got 
on the other side of the hill and down near 
the creek, they disappeared; and then I mop- 
ped the sweat off my brow and gave old Bill 
a chance to rest, for he was a-tremblin’ like a 
leaf. When I got to town and found the 
doctor it was near midnight and when I told 
him about what I’d seen and heard he simply 
laughed and asked me how long I’d been in 


got. 
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‘if you don’t be- 
with me.” He 
but I wouldn’t 


the country. ‘Well,’ said I, 
lieve me come right back 
wanted to wait until mornin’, 


have it, and so we st: arted right back, he 
takin’ a gun and givin’ me a_ six-shooter. 
‘Take that,’ says he, ‘and when the time 


comes defend yourself.’ And then I thought 
sure there was trouble ahead. When we got 
back to the gulch it must have been about 
three o'clock at night and the wind was ‘still 
a-howlin’ like fury. As we came near the cave 
I kind o’ lagged back and let the doctor ride 
ahead. But he didn’t go very far until he 
stopped short and waved his hand for me to 
be quiet. Turnin’ around in his saddle he 
whispered to me, ‘Now, Mr. Tulliver,’ says 
he, ‘mind yer eye and if you're attacked use 
the gun.’ Old Bill begun to tremble again 
and I confess I felt a little skittish myself, 
but it wouldn’t do to back out now; so we 
went slowly ahead kind o’ feelin’ our way. 
A minute or two later the doctor motioned 
for me to stop, and raisin’ his gun he fired, 
and then followed the most unearthly yell 
ye ever heard, and pretty soon I saw some 


dark thing scurryin’ out from under the 
bushes and scoot into that cave. ‘I think 
praps I’ve wounded him,’ said the doctor. 


‘but we're in luck that he didn’t get the jump 
on us. 

“Was it an Indian?’ says I. 
‘Indians don’t howl like that. 
or mountain lion.’ ‘And do they ever eat 
men?’ says I. ‘No,’ says he; ‘but they some- 
times jump on ’em and hurt ’em pretty badly 
when they’re hard up for food.’ And then I 


‘No,’ says he; 
It’s a cougar 
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thanked my lucky stars for my narrow escape. 

“Well, we reached camp early the next 
mornin’, and after the doctor had thumped 
old man, Darst’s chest until I begun to think 
he was practicin’ for a prize fight, he said to 
him, ‘My dear Mr. Darst,’ says he, ‘I’m sorry 
to tell ye you're a very sick man.’ And then 
he begun to rattle off a lot of them high- 
falutin’ medical terms. I can’t remember ’em 
all, but they was somethin’ like this: Says 
he, ‘Darst, you’ve got confirmed duodenum 
of the right ventericle and elongation of the 
left auracle, and you’re heart sounds like a 
cracked pot; yer lungs is emphizamafied; 
you're kidneys has gone back on ye and there’s 
a pronounced pursistoltic murmur over yer 
left scupula, as is revealed by the fonendo- 
scope; and besides this you’ve got a permanent 
luxation of the right phalanx. But I think I 
can pull ye through.’ And then I thought 
poor old Darst would die from fright. But 
the doctor left a box of pills and a bellerdon- 
ner plaster and told us to give ’em to him 
regularly. And when he was about to go he 
turned to me with that kind way of his’n and 
says: ‘Mr. Tulliver,’ says he, ‘you may keep 
that six-shooter as a reward for yer bravery.’ 
And I’ve got it at home yet. Well, old Darst 
got better and is still livin’; but he has allus 
said that doctor’s bill included the six- 
shooter.” 

They had now reached the crest of a high 
hill, and the Major, pointing to a little clear- 
ing in the valley below, drew the Commis- 
sioner’s attention to a newly shingled roof 
gleaming among the pines and cedars. 

“That’s Johnson’s tavern,” said he, “and 
there is where the road ends; but there’s a 
trail in the woods beyond there leading off to 
the headwaters of the Necanicum.” 

The teamsters each drew a long whistle, 
cracked their whips and the wagons fairly 
slid down the hillside and fifteen minutes later 
they drew up in front of the tavern 

It was a spacious, old-fashioned structure 
which had been recently adorned with a coat 
of white paint and a new hood of cedar 
shingles. A flowering vine trailed over the 
little front porch and a great red chimney 
surmounted the shining roof. 

The little clearing surrounding the inn gave 
evidence of the unceasing toil and well-earned 
thrift of its owner. Rows of apple, pear and 
plum trees graced the hillside that sloped 
gently eastward to the Necanicum, which 
formed a sort of silver crescent around this 
charming habitation. Only a few old-fash- 
ioned flowers nodded a welcome in the front 
yard, but the little garden to the left was 
brimful of choice vegetables, while along 
the rude rail fence enclosing it were scarlet 
blackberry creepers and salmon berry vines. 

Tom Johnson had just come in from an ad- 
joining field with a load of hay, which he and 
his two sturdy sons were about to store in 
the substantial barn that stood a few rods 
south of the inn. 

“What on earth do ye want with all them 
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milk cans?” said he, 
the strangers. 

“We'll soon show you,” replied the Major. 
“But first tell me, can you accommodate this 
crowd at the tavern to-night?” 

“Well, I reckon replied Tom, taking 
a hasty survey of the group before him. 

“Then we also want the use of your sleds 
to haul these trout up the trail to Milliken’s 
Bend, where we intend to plant them,” said 
the Major. 

“Trout in them cans—and want to plant 
’em,” observed Tom with a_ puzzled look. 
“Well, by the great horn spoon, I’ve heard 
of ketchin’ ’em, fryin’ ’em, and eatin’ ’em, 
but swan if I’ve ever heard of plantin’ ’em 
before.” 

“Well, we intend to liberate them, if that 
suits you better,” replied the Major with a 
smile. “Come here and take a look at them,” 


after cordially greeting 


so, 
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he continued, removing the covers from sev- 
eral cans. 

Tom gazed at the finny little creatures, drew 
a long, almost inaudible whistle and slapped 
his leg. 

“By Jove, it’s indeed trout ye have. Well, 
I declare, who'd a thought it? Of course ye 
can have my sleds.” Then turning to his sons 
he said hastily, “Boys, hitch up the sleds for 
the gentlemen, and be quick about it.” 

The cans were then quickly removed from 
the wagons and securely fastened to the sleds 
by means of strong ropes. Then, with a part- 
ing reminder from the Major that they would 
soon return tor supper, the little army of 
planters again plunged into the wild and track- 
less forest. On they went through a tangled 
mass of prostrate trees, decaying stumps, 
palm-like ferns and thick underbrush until the 
welcome sound of the Upper Necanicum, 
rushing over miniature falls and _ rapids, 
greeted their ears. 

When they had arrived at an open place 
in the woods where the trail crosses the broad, 
clear stream, which here makes a sharp turn 
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to the west known as Milliken’s Bend, they 
halted. It was an ideal planting ground. The 
cold, clear waters of the Upper Necanicum 
rushed in a broad, swift stream over a pebbled 
and sandy bottom, forming here and there a 
deep pool, a small riffle, a tiny eddy and now 
and then a miniature whirlpool. Shrubs, trees, 
ferns, mosses and various kinds of grasses 
lined its banks. 

“This is the end of our journey,” said the 
Major as they stopped at the brink of the 
stream, and before the ropes which held the 
cans firmly to the sleds had been loosened, 
the Commissioner had made a hasty survey 
of the stream. 

“An ideal place,” he exclaimed; “cold water 
and plenty of food—crustacea, mollusca, in- 
sects, worms and larve enough for a million 
fish. Now let us begin work at once.” 

Then, under his direction, the trout were 
planted, Trumpy and the Earl being accorded 
the first honors. Firmly grasping the handles 
of one of the heavy cans, the two men cau- 
tiously waded into the stream to a_ point 
where the water was comparatively shallow 
and the current steady but not very swift. 
Then, facing down-stream, they gently poured 
its contents into the creek. 

“Hats off, gentlemen,” shouted Tulliver, 
“and three cheers for the United States Fish 
Commission and for Trumpy and the Earl,” 
and the forest resounded with the echo of 
lusty voices. 

“Notice how quickly the tricky little imps 
turn just before leaving the can,” observed 
the Commissioner as he and the Major 
emptied the second can. “They always leave 
the vessel tail first, but the moment they 
strike the water of the creek they turn their 
heads up-stream, no matter in what position 
they may happen to fall.” 

The remaining cans were emptied without 
further ceremony, and thus nearly eighty thou- 
sand of these beautiful, nimble little creatures 
were that day set at liberty in the elements 
which had so kindly and lavishly provided 
for them. 

“Have any of you ever been on top of that 
high rock you see up there among those tall 
cedars?” asked Ike Johnson, one of Tom’s 
sons who had accompanied them. 

“Now, I’d like to take you up there and 
show you a sunset that’s worth seeing,” he re- 
plied when they assured him they had not. 
“Tf you'd like to go I'll show you the way.” 

“Of course we'll go,” replied the Earl, for 
whom the beauties of nature had a peculiar 
charm, and following their new guide they 
ascended by a rough, tortuous path that led 
up the steep mountainside, to the flat top of 
Mission Rock that raises its rugged form high 
above the surrounding landscape. They 
reached the top just as the sun was going 
down and struck with awe and wonder they 
stood in silent adoration of the beautiful scene 
spread out before them. To the south and 
east, as far as the eye could reach, were the 
curved and broken outlines of the Coast 
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Range, clad with a robe of emerald green. 
At their feet rushed the Upper Necanicum, 
which like a silver thread lost itself in the 
fresh green verdure of the nearer landscape; 
while far off to the west, like an immense 
white plain, lay the broad Pacific, into whose 
dancing waves the sun had begun to dip its 
circle. Silently and majestically it sank into 
the waves encircled with a halo that glowed 
and lighted like a crown of glory, while the 
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sky above grew marvelously beautiful as from 
floating clouds of varied and magical shapes 
was reflected a brilliant array of colors that 
changed from blue and deep, rich purple to 
one grand spread of crimson and burnished 
gold. 

Silently the little groun stood musing on the 
beautiful panorama until the last ray of color 
disappearing in the distance reminded them 
that the day was at an end. 
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IN THE CANADIAN ADIRONDACKS 


By Frank S. Fay 


THE day was warm and hazy, an August 
day in the Canadian wilds, sure to be followed 
by cool evening when the camp fire has to be 
lighted for comfort. Swan, Howard and I, 
each with his own canoe and French-Indian 
guide, started after a late breakfast for a 
leisurely day on the stream for trout and doré. 
Doré is a species of wall-eyed pike. About 
nine o’clock our canoes swung midstream and 
we were soon starting down the rapid current 
of the Bostonais. Howard’s guide ahead took 
the channel behind the island, and as we came 
into view from the other side below the island, 
Howard was stationary at the upper end of 
a pool by the big spruce whipping about in its 
cool waters and was soon fast to a two-pound 
trout. Swan and I continued our course for a 
quarter of a mile when at the end of the 
quick water came a long pond in the river. 
Directing my guide to put the canoe in the 
smooth pool of backwater at the foot of the 
rapids I began fishing for doré. The doré 
commenced business at once and I began 
hauling in small specimens weighing about a 
pound each. The guides and Indians seem to 
prefer doré to trout for a pan fish. As there 
is a small Indian settlement at the point we 
can readily dispose of our small doré, while a 
large doré stuffed and baked is a dish good 
enough for any one. The flesh is very white, 
sweet and flaky. While thus occupied with 
small doré Swan came by and seeing the size 
of my fish remarked he would continue along 
down to the lower rapids. 

“Where shall we lunch?” he inquired. 

“On the shore of St. Elmo below the third 
rapids,” I replied. It was Swan’s first season 
but familiar ground to me. “I will be there 
later and show you one of the finest outdoor 
dining rooms in the world ‘at the sign of the 
Balsam Fir,’” I said. 

“I don’t doubt it,” he replied. “This is glori- 
ous. I do not care whether I catch a fish or 
not—to live and be out doors among these 
wild woods with a noble red man to show me 
the real forest primeval fills me with senti- 
ments I can’t express. I love it and want to 
be out in it all day long, and on more days to 





come. I love to watch the guides make a fire 
and get dinner as they did yesterday over at 
the Matabetchouan. Well, I will go along. 
Come along, by-and-by, we all want to have 
lunch together.” And at a motion of the hand 
his guide paddled away and disappeared. 

All was stillness; my guide with noiseless 
stroke slowly propelled the canoe along, back 
and forth outside the current, while from out 
the distance came to us the occasion: al call 
of the white- throated sparrow “Sweet, sweet 
Canada-Canada.” And then all was quiet. 

Later from up stream came a clear tenor 
solo. Howard was on the move and singing 
some popular song about * ‘the only girl in all 
this world for me.” Although in the woods, 
that sounded all right, too, for Howard has 
just turned twenty-one, and I had no doubt 
he felt just that way; and so the forest pri- 
meval had its message for him also. Soon he 
was alongside with a couple of fine trout. 

“Where is Swan?” he queried. 

“Gone to the lower rapids for a big doré,” 
I replied. 

“Well,” said Howard, “I think I will try 
the lily pads for trout at the mouth of the cold 
stream just below the third rapids, and I sup- 
pose you will be down for lunch at St. Elmo?” 

“Sure,” said I, and then he moved away and 
again we were alone with our doré. 

“Une belle,” said my guide, and it did look 
so as my light rod went double, and the reel 
began to spin and sing as up and down the 
pool raced the line, until finally tired out the 
golden side of a large doré showed up and 
was gaffed by my guide, the scales showing 
four and a quarter pounds—not so very large, 
but quite satisfactory. After more small fish, 
we followed the other canoes. 

At this August season the trout are not so 
plentiful in the large streams and the Bos- 
tonais is quite a large stream. My doré fish- 
ing had been with bait, but I now took out 
my light fly rod and cast here and there as we 
floated down stream. I picked up one trout, 
about a pound weight, just as we entered the 
second rapid. There is something exhilarating 
in running a rapid in a birch canoe with a 













good guide, but woe to the novice who thinks 
he can do it if he tries it. In fact, a novice 
would have a hard time of it on a mill pond 
alone in a birch, and would do better to lie 
inert and trust to luck than try to paddle 
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ashore. At the foot of the second rapids lies 
a large deep pool and a favorite haunt of the 
doré. The doré is a veritable shark, a fierce 
enemy of the trout and they do not mingle 
on friendly relations in the same pool, though 
often found together. 

After catching many small doré I had a tug 
that meant business. The guide reached for 
the gaff and made sure it was handy while he 
watched the fight. Sometimes a fish is lost 
by pulling too quickly, but I was in luck this 
time and soon had “un gros” boated—weight 
seven pounds. “Tres bien,” said the guide. 
It was getting toward noon, and so turning 
the canoe into the stream, I took a paddle 
and helped the guide along a stretch of still 
water to the head of the third rapids and we 
shot them quickly. I heard voices and a look 
showed Swan with a fantastic display of 
branches of fir balsam stuck in all directions 
through his hat band like the feathers on the 
head of an Indian chief. The pungent odor of 
the balsam captivates Swan and he keeps a 
good supply always in the boat with him. I 
asked as we drifted near: 

“What luck?” 

“Nothing to brag of,” he said, and then 
turning to his guide: “Show my fish, Louis.” 
Louis held up a doré as big as a shark. 

“Whew! how much?” 

“Thirteen pounds,” said Swan. And then 
we rejoiced together. 

We were now in the wide expanse of the 
river the boys have christened “St. Elmo”—a 
veritable lake of still water, five miles long 
and one mile wide, and Howard joined us 
from his little excursion to the mouth of Cold 
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* strong tea. 





His contribution was a half dozer 
We all paddled along to Birch Point, 
where the guides were soon busy building a 
fire and cooking our dinner, while we enjoyed 


Stream. 
trout. 


the view up and down the river. The oldest 
guide of the party, a half-breed, informed us 
that this point was a favorite haunt of his, 
and showed where for twenty years he has for 
a season each year pitched his wigwam and 
made his home weeks at a time. This he did 
while stripping great sheets of birch bark 
from the trees for our tablecloth, our chairs 
and our plates. Then he gathered armfuls of 
the tips of the fragrant balsam which he 
strewed on the ground for a carpet, heaping 
them up in places for a couch and spreading 
the clean birch bark over them for us to re- 
cline on while we dined on trout, French fried 
potatoes, fried pork, sandwiches, crullers, 
native strawberry sauce and other good things 
brought from camp, all washed down with hot 
Tea is the drink of the woods. I 
think if you put a pound of tea in the basket 
it would all go into the teapot for dinner, for 
these guides like the tea strong. One of our 
friends tells the story of taking ten pounds 
of tea into the woods for a party of four 
with three guides. At the end of three days 
one of the guides said, “Have got to go to 
home camp to-morrow, all out of tea.” 

We marveled at the appearance of Birch 
Point, for while we could see evidence of old 
camp fires and had no doubt our old gray- 
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Pool under the Spruce 
headed guide had spent many moons there for 
many years, it had not lost its pristine charm 
—no old tins, or papers about and less de- 
struction appeared from his occasional month’s 
occupation for twenty years than a white man’s 
week of camping would show. 

After dinner we had a quiet smoke and a 
quiet chat of an hour or two—there was no 



































need of hurry here, the “other fellow” wouldn’t 
get ahead of us. We had fish enough, and 
“More than enough is too much,” is the motto 
of our camp, so we loitered to get the good 
of a day in the wilderness. 

As the shadows began to lengthen we looked 
about for our belongings and loaded up the 
canoes again. After a last look to see that no 
spark was left of our fire, and that nothing 
was missing from our belongings, we started 
on the return trip up stream, idling along, 
casting a fly here and there or stopping to 
look for another doré. We reached the third 
rapids—we climbed up this time—and here 
Swan was treated to another new sensation. 





Guide Taking Canoe Over the Shallows 


He can describe it better than I, and his was 
the second canoe to come up the third rapids. 

“Well, that made my hair curl,” he said, 
when we were in the still water at the top. 
“When we went down it was as easy as run- 
ning into debt, but even when I saw your 
canoe ahead going up I had no idea we were 
going to ride up the whole of that cataract in 
a canoe; as you didn’t say anything, I sup- 
posed it was the proper thing and kept quiet. 
But as I sat in the bow of my canoe and saw 
that wild rush of waters in my face and all 
around me, and felt the canoe quiver and twist 
in the quick current, and saw the foam rush- 
ing past like a race horse, I thought many 
things—rocks all around me, the canoe kept 
creeping up and up, then it would turn, quiver 
and start back, then stop and quiver again, 
then jump up a few feet and I could hear my 
guide grunt behind me; he couldn’t talk Eng- 
lish and I couldn’t talk French so there was 
no use saying anything. The water, as it 
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loomed up ahead, looked angry and ready to 
leap into the canoe, but the birch would leap 
upward like a cork at every on-rush and we 
slowly ferged ahead. I sat mighty quiet until 
finally we shot up over the biggest crest of all 
at the top and were in the still water again 
and I could breathe a good long breath. When 
we went down it looked like going to de- 
struction, but it was over in three seconds 
and didn’t look quite so bad when you were 
once fairly in it; but coming up was a sur- 
prise I wasn’t looking for; the helpless sitting 
still and thinking what might happen is a little 
trying on the nerves for the first time, but I 
am glad to have had the experience—it was 
grand. That last experience was like the 
charge of the Light Brigade.” 

We were in the quiet waters when Swan 
said all that. 

Moving along up stream, at the foot of the 
second rapid, I stopped for a quiet smoke and 
another try for a big doré; but Swan said it 
was getting time to quit and he didn’t care for 
any further fishing and thought it would be 
supper time by the time he got to camp, so 
I watched him climb the second rapids and 
disappear around the bend. Soon Howard, 
who had lingered at the third rapids, came up 
and after a short pause he followed Swan and 
left me in the gathering twilight. Then after 
a short interval I followed on. Two eagles 
were slowly circling around in the heavens 
high above us and the rush of water sank into 
silence behind us, while from out of the 
gathering gloom of the vast forest in front 
came over the water music from Howard’s 
voice— 

“Now the day is over, night is drawing nigh, 
Shadows of the evening fall across the sky.” 

Fainter came the hymn until a bend in the 
river shut out the sound and only the click of 
the paddle and the soft swirl of the waters 
melted into the silence. 

In a short time I reached the mouth of Cold 
Stream. While the evening had fairly closed 
in and stars were shining I could not resist the 
temptation to steal up to the fringe of the lily 
pads and cast a fly into the smooth water be- 
yond. Directing my guide to go softly I made 
one or two casts. A swirl and a tug in the 
dark confirmed my suspicions. There is some- 
thing almost uncanny in casting a fly into the 
darkness and taking a trout. However, it was 
accomplished, and in a few minutes I had three 
trout, each upwards of a pound weight, all 
taken on a grizzly king, and then the pool was 
empty as far as hungry trout went. We pad- 
dled a few rods further to the portage and 
tramped a half mile into camp, arriving a half 
hour late for dinner. After dinner we all 
gathered before the open fire upon the hearth 
at the clubhouse and had a campfire pow-wow 
of the day’s doings and of other days in the 
wild woods past and to come. And so ended 
the day. 
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of time in the Adirondacks during the 

past summer or fall could have failed 
to notice the sorrowful condition of the forest. 
During the thirteen seasons that I have so- 
journed in this beautiful region, I have never 
seen such a tangle of uprooted and broken 
trees as the North Woods of New York State 
has presented to view during the past six 
or eight months—since the late snows of last 
spring left the ground. This unfortunate con- 
dition is prevalent in all sections of the region, 
and I observed it particularly in the Fish 
Creek and Rollins Pond sections in southern 
Franklin County, about Long Lake and Cold 
River in northeastern Hamilton and western 
Essex counties, and in eastern Essex County 
from Elk Lake to Champlain. In many lo- 
calities trails and carries which have been 
open and accessible for a decade are now so 
clogged with fallen timber as to be well nigh 


N° observant person who spent any length 


impassable. In some places. where a_ year 
ago was an almost perfect forest of sound, 
upright trees, there are now actually less 
sound trees standing erect than lying prone 
or bent, and the worst feature of it all seems 
to be that the grand old giant pines, hemlocks, 
spruces and hardwoods have suffered the 
most—thousands and thonsands of great, 
beautiful trees in apparently perfect health 


and vigor having been felled by the resistless 
forces of Nature. 

The regions where lumbering operations 
have recently been carried on seem to have 
suffered the most, the thinned condition of the 
forest offering a better chance for mischief 
to the sweeping wind. In such places the sight 
of the giant. heaped-up, tangled piles of fal- 
len, twisted and splintered trees, added to the 
accumulated tree-refuse left by the lumber- 
men, is, to one who truly loves and cares for 
the woods, heart-sickening, and enough to set 
him aflame with hatred for the very name of 
the lumber business, that most heartless, soul- 
less, lawless form of vandalism that, like a 
consuming plague, leaves its miserable effects 
upon the whole face of the country for gen- 
erations. 

The chief causes which produced the recent 
frightful destruction of tree life in the Adiron- 
dacks were the unusually high winds, gales, 
I might better say, prevailing in most parts 


of the region during the fall of 1900 and the 
abnormal amount 


of snow which fell last 
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winter, much of which being wet, and con- 
sequently heavy, stuck to the branches of the 
trees, accumulating there in such large masses 
as in many instances to break down the trees, 
* x 

This matter of forest destruction through 
natural causes is closely allied to the subject 
of “scientific forestry’’ which seems at present 
to be engrossing the minds of our officials to 


whom the interests of the Adirondacks are 
entrusted. 
Despite the fact that the methods now be- 


ing employed by the Cornell College of Fores- 


try. under the direction of Prof. B. E. Fernow, 
on their thirty-thousand-acre experimental 
tract surrounding Axton, in Franklin County, 
are meeting with an immense amount of 


criticism, no reasonable man will condemn 
scientific forestry in its entirety or say that 
it is absolutely inapplicable to the Adirondack 
region. And vet, I hold, with a very large 
number of friends of the North Woods, that 
the time for scientific forestry to be intro- 
duced in the State’s forest preserve has not 
vet arrived, nor is it likely to arrive for at 
least a dozen vears to come. Could we induce 
the private land owners and the lumber com- 


panies to employ scientific, that is, economic, 
methods in their operations, it would, of 
course, be a step forward; but when it comes 
to a suggestion of laying the 1,400,000 acres 
of forest land owned by the State open to the 
manifold dangers of lumbering operations— 
no matter how scientific—with the inevitable 
consequences of jobbery, vandalism and fire, 
I cannot help believing that we are treading 
on dangerous ground. 

I have seen enough of forest conditions in 
the Adirondacks to convince me that the most 
scientific, that is, most truly sensible, form of 
lumbering the State can adopt on its lands— 
at least at the present time—is no lumbering 
at all. The state of the Adirondack region 
at present is similar to that of a thoroughly 
jaded, exhausted and worn out person, for 
whom the only cure is to lie perfectly quiet, 
on the flat of the back, for a goodly period of 
time, and with whom any other form of treat- 
ment would probably result in entire physical 
collapse. 

Meanwhile, we should be patient with Prof. 
Fernow and his students in the Cornell forest 
at Axton, as it will require several years be- 
fore practical results can be expected to be 


























manifest. But, without passing judgment 
upon the workings of the “college forest,” 
cannot see why so large a tract should have 
been granted by the State for these experi- 
ments. It seems to me they could have readily 
been confined to 5,000 acres, without sub- 
jecting 30,000 acres of valuable forest land 
to the possibility of injurious, though “scien- 
tific,” treatment. 
* * 

All this is naturally connected with the 
question of whether the clause in the New 
York State Constitution which prohibits the 
cutting of a single tree on the State forest 
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State will, should the question come before 
the people to be decided by a general vote, 
set the unmistakable stamp of their disap- 
probation upon this dangerous alteration of 
the State’s policy with reference to its public 
forests. 

It is claimed by some that if the preserve 
were lumbered “by the conservative method” 
it would not necessarily be injured so far as 
its timber and water supply are concerned, 
and that with the revenue thus earned the 
State might rapidly acquire the remaining 
million or two acres of forest land within the 
boundaries of the Adirondack Park. In theory 





A Young Lover of the Sweet Green Woods 


preserve should be amended so as to hereafter 
permit the State to carry on a “conservative” 
logging business, as outlined in the recent 
report of “A Forest Working Plan for Town- 
ship 40, Totten and. Crossfield Purchase, 
Hamilton County, New York State Forest 
Preserve,” made recently at the request of 
the New York Forest, Fish and Game Com- 
mission, by experts of the Division of 
Forestry, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and published in 1901; and there are 
many rumors that an effort will be made at 
this winter’s session of the Legislature to 
secure the nullification of this clause by amend- 
ment. 

Thousands of good Adirondackers believe 
that it would be an irremediable misfortune 
should the people permit the Constitution to 
be amended, at this time, so as to allow the 
lumbering of the State preserve; and I hope 
every one of my readers who are voters in this 





this may seem very plausible, but I believe 
most Adirondackers agree with me that it 
would be taking too great and needless a risk 
with too precious a heritage. It is more im- 
portant to guard what we already have than 
to seek to acquire more land at the expense 
of the State’s present holdings. 

Besides, are we entirely unmindful of the 
considerations of sentiment? Have we for- 
gotten that the foremost object of the Adi- 
rondack Park must be the preservation of its 
natural beauties? To cut down the few re- 
maining primeval pre-columbian pines that 
still exist on Township 40 (the Raquette Lake 
township) and the few other scattered areas 
of virgin forest within the boundaries of the 
proposed State Park, for the paltry remunera- 
tion which would come from their sale, would 
seem to me to be on a par line with the short- 
sighted statesmanship which will permit the 
gradual destruction, by unprincipled quarry- 
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men, of the world-renowned Palisades of the 
Hudson. 
* k a 
Geo. H. Walker & Co., Publishers, Harcourt 


St., Boston, Mass., have issued a very credit- 
able folding pocket niap of the Adirondack 
Region, in two sectious, northern and south- 
ern. The southern section shows from Cohoes 
and Schenectady to Ticonderoga, and from the 
Vermont line west tu Herkimer. This in- 
cludes Saratoga, the lower Mohawk valley, 
the upper Hudson, Lake George and about 
half of the Adirondack Park. It gives clear-, 
ly the’ town boundaries, railroads, stations, 
villages, streams, lakes ponds, traveled roads, 
trails and carries. Tle bicycling routes are 
colored red. The Park area is tinted. AIl- 


together it is a hands:me and valuable map 
useful to sportsmen, 


and should prove very 





A Trapper’s Camp in the ‘Heart of the Adiron- 
dacks 
tourists or wheelmen. The northern section 
shows from Crown Poiit. north to the Canada 
line, and from Lake Champlain to the west- 
ern edge of the forest. I[t is similar in plan to 
the southern section ana gives similar informa- 
tion. The two maps ccver the entire region. 
The size of each when extended is 27x33 
inches. Scale 3 miles to I inch. Price for 
each section, 50 cents. | 
* 


The Adirondack Guides’ Association’s dis- 
play at the approaching Eighth Annual Sports- 
men’s Show to be held in this city in March 
will surely be of unique interest to everyone 
who will be fortunate enc ugh to visit the Show 
during the two weeks of its continuance, from 
March sth to 1oth. At a recent meeting of 
the guides, in Saranac Like, Mr. Frank Vos- 
burgh, formerly vice-President of the Asso- 
ciation, was elected Manager of the guides’ 
exhibit, Pres. E. E. Sumner, who as last year’s 


Manager was so successfil in producing an 
attractive exhibit, has this vear been appointed 
secretary-treasurer of the 


sommittee in charge 
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of the preparations. With such able workers 
in the harness, and the united support of the 
Association and that of the Adirondack Hotel 
League, I have no hesitancy in saying that 
an unusually fine display will be provided. 

The most important development in this 
connection that has occurred during the past 
month is the final decision of Capt. J. A. H. 
Dressel, General Manager of the Sportsmen’s 
Show, to allow the Adirondack guides to erect 
an old-time, backwoods trappers’ camp on the 
point of the island nearest the entrance to the 
Madison Square Garden; this to be in addi- 
tion to their regular floor space to the left of 
the entrance. The trappers’ camp will undoubt- 
edly be one of the most attractive features of 
the entire show this season, and will contain 
all the paraphernalia of the pioneer woodsman’s 
winter quarters. Disposed about the realistic 
log buildings, which will be constructed in 
the forest and brought down to New York in 
sections, will be seen strings of bear, otter, 
fox and sable traps; piles of fur, caught this 
fall and winter by the guides themselves 
snowshoes; rustic sledges and toboggans; 
tifles, axes, etc.; while indoors on roughly 
built shelves, the trappers’ necessities will be 
stored, flour, pork, beans, salt, sugar, coffee, 
tobacco. Tin plates and cups, lanterns and 
pack-baskets, bunks and blankets will be ad- 
ded to the realism of the scene. Without, an 
open fire will be burning, over which will hang 
iron kettles. A tin “baker” will appear in 
front of the fire, in which delicately browned 
biscuits will be heating. The camp will be 
located in the midst of a grove of trees trans- 
ferred to the garden for the purpose, and at 
one side a little beach of sand will slope gently 
to the waters’ edge, where will repose one or 
more of the graceful Adirondack guide-boats, 
ready to be slid into the water of the little 
lake at a moment’s notice. Such is the plan 
of the trappers’ camp as proposed at present 
by the guides. 

It is expected that the guides will this year 
repeat the interesting performances which they 
gave on the lake last winter, and perhaps add 
some new features. 

* * * 

The most notable alterations in the numbers 
of any particular member of the fauna of the 
Adirondacks which I have observed during 
the past decade of years has been in the case 
of the red squirrel, with that of the chipmunk 


a close second. From a rare being whose 
shrill little chatter never failed to attract 
attention and even ccmment because of its 


infrequency, the former has become perhaps 
the most commonly known and most aggres- 
sively familiar of all the four-legged denizens 
of the North Woods, while the latter has de- 
creased in numbers each year until now he 
occupies a_ scarcely less conspicuous place 
among the wild life of the Adirondacks than 
the hedgehog, the woodchuck or the muskrat. 

Well do I remember that, when a dozen 
years ago I wandered with my cross-gun with 
its pliant bow of hemlock, through the fields 
and woodlands of eastern Essex County—in 
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the blessed, exuberant days before I dis- 
covered it was wrong to murder a robin, a 
sparrow or a red squirrel—or rather before it 
was discovered for me byolder and wiser heads 
—I used to count that day memorable which 
secured to me as a triumph of my marksman- 
ship, a little crumpled, blood-stained red 
squirrel. Chipmunks, too, were considered 
worthy of my steel, but they were then far 
more plentiful than red squirrels—in fact we 
saw them almost everywhere then. 

The relative abundance of these two interest- 
ing little animals has been completely re- 
versed throughout the Adirondacks during the 
past ten years. From the inquiries I have made 
among guides, woodsmen, farmers and visit- 
ing sportsmen as well as from my own ob- 
servations, I should say that comparing his 
former scarcity with his present abundance 
the red squirrel must have increased at least 
from two hundred to five hundred-fold 
throughout the Adirondack region, as a whole, 
and that there are many localities where he is 
not less than ten times as plentiful as he 
was at the beginning of the go’s. Now the 
little chipmunk is the comparatively rare 
animal, while his larger and noisier cousin 
has come to be termed the “irrepressible red 
squirrel.” What a bloody harvest he would 
furnish me if I carried the old, murderous 
bow-gun to-day! 

Very often during the past two seasons I 
have seen as many as six, eight and even ten 
red squirrels at one time, while the chatter 
of as many others could be heard further off 
in the forest. In Mr. W. H. Boardman’s 
recent clever book, “The Lovers of the 
Wood,” in the course of some remarks on 
the abundance of red squirrels in the Adir- 
ondacks, he ventures to estimate that they will 
average seventeen to the acre throughout the 
region, and adds that if worth only one cent 
each, they would aggregate $200,000 in value. 
If they might be set down as equivalent to 
five cents apiece, they would then represent 
an asset of $1,000,000 to the State of New 
York. 

I wonder, too, of any of my readers who 
visit this region during the summer or fall, 
and who have noticed the wonderful increase 
of the red squirrels, have ever stopped to 
think of the great number of other wild 
animals’ lives which are saved every year 
because of their existence. Without carrying 
out this idea any further, which is capable of 
being discussed very interestingly at consider- 
able length, I should like to ask them to look 
back at their still-hunting experiences dur- 
ing the past few years, and to see if they can 
recall how many times when they were creep- 
ing along—stalking—through the forest so 
noiselessly, as they supposed, that no living 
thing could detect them, and were sure they 
must be very near to a deer, did the shrill 
chatter of the unseen red squirrel burst forth 
just ahead of them, putting a damper on all 
their high-strung hopes and expectations. 

Do you suppose the deer, which was stand- 
ing just out of your sight behind that heap of 
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brush, knew that the red squirrel, the sentry 
of the forest folk, had detected the presence 
of a man, and that he bounded silently off, 
unknown to you, after hastily surveying you 
from his concealed position; while you kept 
plodding along, gradually beginning to think 
that either you were a perfect fool of a 
hunter or that there wasn’t a deer within ten 
miles of you? I do. 

x ok x 

On Thursday, Dec. 12th, in response to a 
call issued by Hon. Warren Higley, Presi- 
dent of the Adirondack League Club, some 
twenty-five gentlemen met in the chamber of 
the Board of Trade and Transportation, in 
this city, to discuss the desirability of form- 
ing an association with the objects of securing 
needed legislation for the protection of the 
Adirondack forests and game, and the better 
enforcement of the present laws with reference 
to these interests. 

Most of those present were either owners of 
private preserves in the Adirondacks or mem- 
bers of some of the various clubs which have 
more or less extensive forest holdings in 
northern New York. I recognized among them 
Hon. Timothy L. Woodruff, Lieut. Governor 
of New York; Col. Wm. F. Fox, Supt. N. Y. 
State Forests; Col. A. G. Mills; Mr. Ed. H. 
Litchfield, owner of Litchfield Park, in 
Franklin County; Mr. Henry S. Harper, of 
Harper & Brothers, and Mr. Thomas W. 
Walker, who owns tracts on Long Lake, 
in Hamilton County, and Mr. William H. 
Boardman. Letters regretting their inability 
to attend the meeting but stating they were 
in thorough harmony with its objects were 
read from Mr. Morris K. Jessup, Dr. James 
M. Taylor, President of Vassar College, and 
Prof. B. E. Fernow, Director of the Cornell 
College of Forestry. 

Several gentlemen, including Lieut. Gov- 
ernor Woodruff, Cols. Fox and Mills, and 
Messrs. Litchfield and Boardman, briefly ad- 
dressed the meeting on the increasing im- 
portance of the Adirondack region as a health 
and pleasure resort and of the need of more 
stringent protection of its forest and game 
interests. Finally, on motion of Col. Mills, a 
committee of five was appointed, composed of 
Mr. Harper, Chairman, Col. Mills and Messrs. 
James McNaughton, Wm. Clark and. Thos. 
W. Walker, who, together with the temporary 
chairman, Mr. Higley, were to formulate a 
plan for a permanent organization, to be sub- 
mitted at a general meeting to be held early 
in January. 

Should this organization be formed on a 
sufficiently broad basis to include in its mem- 
bership not alone the preserve owner and the 
clubman, who have landed interests in the 
region, but also the free-lances among Adiron- 
dackers, and could invite to its support all 
true sportsmen, naturalists and lovers of the 
wild woods, it would undoubtedly become a 
power for great good. The tenor of the 
meeting seemed to indicate that such a liberal 
and wide-embracing plan is to adopted. 
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sands of readers of FIELD AND STREAM 
I would send from the woods of Maine, 
the old Pine Tree State, that just now is 
taking its winter rest. The fish and game, too, 
are having a vacation. 
ture, can the moose and deer now wander 
safely in their forest homes, while the fish are 
safely under the ice where no tempting fly 
will be cast to deceive them. 

Although spring is late in coming to this 
corner of the world, Dame Nature never for- 
gets us and can do her spring’s work, dis- 
posing of the ice and snow and rushing for- 
ward the first wild blossoms in quick time, 
when it is needed. 

Therefore make your plans, my friends, for 
coming this way another season, while there 
is time to get all the information you wish. 

Many have already engaged their camps 
and rooms at the hotels for the season of 
1902 in different parts of Maine, and never 
was there a time when so many were planning 
to build for themselves a cabin in some far- 
away wilderness spot, and the peeled log 
cabin seems to be the favorite summer home 
for many. 

One can make them so attractive, cozy and 
comfortable, and the fascination of an invit- 
ing log cabin seems to appeal to many of the 
wealthy people who live in elegant city homes 
the most of the year. 

* 


The season for shooting deer closed De- 
cember 15th, and moose December Ist. 

The season of 1901 recorded more than five 
thousand deer killed and taken home by the 
sportsman from Maine. Of course this is but 
a small part of the number killed, as many 
are eaten in the camps and hotels when shot, 
and the farmer and his boys have their share, 
too. 

Never have the ladies had so much game to 
their credit as this past year. The following 
are a few of the fortunate among the fair 
ones who brought out their deer and can now 
relate “how I killed my deer way down in 
Maine.” 

Mrs. Chas. J. Bainbridge-Bell, of New 
York, remained at “The Chimes,” their charm- 
ing wilderness home in the Dead River region, 
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until December and had two fine deer to take 
back with her. 

Mrs. B. C. J. Eastman, of New York, also 
returned home with two deer. 

Among the other fortunates were Miss Ger- 


trude Viles, Augusta, Me.; Miss Esther Dur- 
gin, Bangor, Me.;: Mrs. William Russell, 
Winn, Me.: Mrs. C. E. Tafft, Brewer, Me.; Mrs. 
R. W. Ballard, New York; Mrs. C. L. For- 
restall, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Barbara Hunt, 
Bangor, Me.;. Mrs. F. E. Wolf, Somerville, 
Mass.; Mrs. E. F. Flanders, Boston, Mass.; 
Mrs. R. Smith, Bangor, Me.; Mrs. T. B. Bar- 
ker, Lynn, Mass.; Mrs. H. M. Davis, Boston, 
Mass.; Mrs. S. Somers, New York; Mrs. 
J. B. Carr, Somerville, Mass.; Mrs. F. O. 
Estes, Boston, Mass.; Miss Ann Ellis, Browns- 
ville, Me.; Mrs. M. I. Southwack, Boston; 
Mrs. E. J. Mayner, Malden, Mass.; Mrs. A. 
H. Pierce, Bangor; Mrs. H. Cummings, Bos- 
ton; Mrs. Joe Fransis, Oid Town, Me.; Mrs. 
W. Curtis, Danvers, Mass.; Mrs. H. L. Chap- 
man, Boston; Mrs. W. T. Knight, Schenecta- 
dy, N. Y.; Mrs. F. Wood, Corinna, Me.; Mrs. 
E. F. Dallas, Bangor, Me.; Mrs. Eva B. Reed, 
Boston; Mrs. D. S. Adams, Manchester, N. 
H.: Mrs. S. W. Whilden, New York; Miss Elta 


Knight, Bangor, Me.: Mrs. C. F. Church, 
Blanchard, Me.: Miss F. B. Collins, Kingfield, 
Me.: Mrs. C. H. French, Boston; Mrs. J. A. 


Tabor, Corinna, Me.;: Mrs. H. Mayhew, Old 
Town, Me.: Mrs. S. N. Bird, Rockland, Me.; 
Mrs. A. A. Ressique, Boston; Mrs. L. Gar- 
nell, Bar Harbor, Me.: Mrs. B. F. Shattuck, 
West Newton, Mass.; Mrs. A. E. Jones, Ban- 
gor, Me.; Mrs. A. A. Chase, Milo, Me.; Mrs. 
L. Haley, Rangeley. Me.; Mrs. A. Davis, Old 
Town, Me.: Mrs. H. D. Cornish, Dover, Me.; 
Mrs. R. Jackson, Fall River, Mass. 

Three ladies have been fortunate enough to 
shoot a bull moose, that monarch of our for- 
est: Mrs. S. W. Whilden, of New York City; 
Mrs. ID. S. Adams, Manchester, N. H., and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague, Boston. 

Is this not a bit of game recorded to the 
ladies that they can justly feel proud of? I 
think so, and am glad'the time is past when 
to be a good angler or rifle shot is considered 
unladvlike. Good health comes from the life 
out of doors, and more and more do we find 
people are using common sense—the rarest 
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sense of all, I often think—and to pay for a 
camping trip in the woods of Maine is much 
more satisfactory than paying a big doctor’s 
bill, and many are the cures Mother Nature 
gives to those who will but come and breathe 
for a few weeks the mountain air, every breath 
laden with the health-giving perfume of pine 
and balsam trees. 
* * x 

December this year brought one of the worst 
freshets Maine has known since 1869. Mill- 
ions of logs were washed out to sea and the 
crews of men to cut away our forests in many 
places will be doubled; the ice was taken from 
the lakes and rivers and the snow all van- 
ished. It must have been hard for the wild 
animals in their woodland homes, and the find- 
ing of dead deer has been reported; but one 
thing, they are not now followed by the hun- 
ter and can rest after the storm is over, and 
have an easier time finding their daily food 
than me: the snow is deep and it is almost 
impossible for them to travel. 

*x* * x 


The annual meeting in January of the Maine 
Sportsman’s Fish and Game Association in 
Bangor promises to be one of more than usual 
interest and will be more largely attended than 
such meetings generally are. Until recently 
the feeling throughout the State has been 
against a license to shoot big game in Maine, 
but now there seem to be many good reasons 
why those who shoot moose and deer in our 
State should be asked to pay a small sum. 

First, no true sportsman would object, yet 
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those who come as hunters only, intent on 
killing everything they can and taking home 
our deer perhaps to market, will no doubt ob- 
ject. Second, our Fish and Game Commission 
are doing’a great and noble work—how they 
accomplish so mtich as they do with the small 
amount of money appropriated by the State 
for their use is not easy to understand; they 
need thousands of dollars more, and the license 
paid by the sportsman should be passed to 
them to use where, when and how they think 
best for the interest of our fish and game. 
On good authority it is asserted that $15,000,- 
000 are left here annually by at least two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand visitors to Maine, and 
fishing and hunting are the incentives which 
bring them here. If there were no fish and 
— few of them would.ever come. 

e have no need to fear that the trout and 
Pic fishing cannot be kept up to its present 
standard and that many ponds and lakes can 
be stocked if there is only the needed dollars 
to carry on the work of our hatcheries. 

The moose and deer must be better protect- 
ed if we wish to keep the hunting ground. 
* ok * 


There are many odd corners way down here 
in Maine, camps beautifully located, that are 
known to but a favored few, and the next 
month or two, while there are no late fish and 
game reports to make, I propose to give some 
idea of those places—a few of them—that the 
readers of FrELD AND STREAM who are looking 
for a new place to go can at least think of 
coming down here to Maine. FLY ROD 




















10,000 Miles With Paddle 


The adventures of Alvah Dorsey James and Barton 
Haxall Noland, two young Americans, in the longest 
and most venturesome skiff cruise ever 


undertaken. 
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** Field and Stream,” in the interest of novelty and the accomplishment of an extraordinary deed, which comes 
within the scope of the literary function of this periodical, engaged the services of two young men- Messrs. Alvah 
Dorsey James and Barton Haxall Noland—to carry out a skiff cruise on more extended lines and of a different 


nature from any, we believe, yet undertaken. The distance 


to be traveled is approximately ten thousand miles, and 


the schedule of the trip covers a year of time. On the morning of the 29th of May, the expedition was started from 
Irvington, Virginia, with the following as their route: Down Chesapeake Bay to the Atlantic :oasl, holding the same 
to the Delawire Bay. Thence through the Delaware River to Trenton and on through the Raritan Canal, Raritan 
River and Raritan Bay to the lower New York Bay. Through the Hudson River to Lakes George and Champlain, on to 
the S?. Lawrence River. and down the same to the Gulf of St. Lawrence Thence they will follow the ocean coast down the 


Alantic seaboard to the Gulf of Mexico, and around the 


gulf coast to Texas, their destination. The young men are 


traveling in a St. Lawrence River skiff (as shown in the actual photograph above), 18 feet in length, and 4 feet beam, 
and are using as a means of locomotion oars and paddles exclusively. They will write articles bearing on their 
experiences, and take photographs for exclusive publication in this magazine, throughout the trip. 


ON Thursday nicht, the fifth of December, 
ten days out of New York, we saw for the 
first time the glare from a certain great build- 
ing in Philadelphia. It was the Exposition 
Building, where the first Sportsmen's Show 
the Quaker City has ever known was in full 
blast. And just a little wet with Delaware 
River spray, and rather cold in the biting 
wind, with night coming on, when the row of 
flags fluttering over the granite structure were 
just giving place to an electrical display, the 
Dipper and ourselves rested at the outside of 
the doorway, awaiting admission. It was the 
commencement of another chapter in the his- 
tory of our humble doings. 

When we went to New York in June we 
covered the distance between Philadelphia 
and the metropolis in four days, and we had 
some adventures. Coming south we covered 
the same distance in ten days, and had more 
adventures. Any one would think that repeti- 
tion would be easy. But it wasn’t, and the 
odd part of it all was, that we were so severe- 
ly mistaken ourselves. 

We left New York with the Sportsmen’s 
Show on in Philadelphia, and the management 
of this magazine expecting us to hasten there. 
We felt that three days were ample for us to 
reach the little over a hundred miles distant 
city. We even got a little short in speech 
when some one suggested that if the weather 


was pretty bad wouldn't it take us probably 
four days. 

I am telling you candidly just what we 
thought we were going to accomplish, to show 
that the adventures we experienced, and of 
which I am going to relate fully, had a sort of 
double meaning for us. 

We left New York on Monday, the twenty- 
fifth of November. The sky was cloudy, with 
the wind northwest, whitening the Hudson 
River almost as a great northeaster had 
whitened it the day before. When we reached 
Jersey City it began to rain. I went up in the 
city to buy provisions, and when I came back 
aboard it was pouring fast, a cold winter rain. 
We had made a start and didn’t like to turn 
back. Besides we could find no place to 
quarter the boat in Jersey City even should 
we want to do so. So we kept on, though we 
saw trouble ahead. 

At sundown we were on the verge of realiz- 
ing our expectations. We had a boat full to 
the shoe-tops with water that had come over 
her beam. We didn’t care to look around 
the sea side of Staten Island with such a gale 
on. So across New York Bay we headed for 
the narrows between Staten Island and the 
Jersey main. At sundown we were just enter- 
ing these narrows, confronted by a head tide 
which bubbled through the narrow passway 
with a whirlpool wake, and piers loomed up 
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on both shores, with not even a suggestion of 
a place to pitch a camp. 

Night was nearly upon us. We were par- 
tially wet, and the wind was every minute 
becoming more cutting and cold. We landed 
on a mud heap, but found stopping there for 
the night an impossibility. We next con- 
sidered taking a boat out of a rickety shed 
and putting the Dipper in her place, and going 
to bed without supper in a wet boat and wet 
ourselves. This we abandoned as a killing 
project in a double sense. 

Then there was only one thing to do. And 
that was, apply for a night’s lodging on board 
a schooner. There were two in sight. We 
chose the largest and rowed for her, and as we 
passed around her stern we read, “Odell, Bos- 
ton.” So we waited awhile after reading her 
name and otherwise sizing the vessel up, like 
two schoolboys wanting something of a 
grown-up, and each waiting for thé other to 
ask for it. 

Finally we hallooed, “Odell, ahoy!” And 
then there was silence. Again we repeated the 
maritime idiom, and the cabin window was 
shoved_back. It was just dark. A light shone 
through, and the cabin looked cozy and 
warm. 

“What will you have? 
the Odell. 

We toid him, and let me say that the kind- 
ness of this man was only exceeded by his 
good seamanship. He must have been a good 
one. He looked his part, and said things 
that suggested that he was very used to the 
sea. He walked over to the side of his boat 
when we had told him all about the Dipper 
and her errand, and, giving us both hands, 
pulled us on deck. And then there made 
their appearance two burly Norwegian seamen, 
who handled the Dipper as the captain had 
handled us. 

And then we went down in the cabin where 
we found supper set. So for us ended the 
exciting incidents of the day. Distinguishing 
ourselves as epicurean champions was com- 
monplace, and going to sleep on the cabin 
floor in our sleeping bags, though a little 
novel, wasn’t hard. It is true that the cook, 
suffering from insomnia, would often mistake 
the color of our sleeping bags for the floor in 
his journeys to and from the kitchen. But 
being walked on, you know, isn’t so bad when 
there are several thicknesses of blankets to 
break the shock. 

The captain had an engagement ashore the 
next morning at six. At six o’clock now it is 
dark. Or it would have been that morning 
if the moon hadn’t been shining bright. I 
walked out on deck with him, and shapes and 
pees were everywhere clearly defined. 

nd that familiar streak was shining across 
a patch of rough and cold looking water. That 
northwester had risen in violence, and was 
screaming across the Odell’s deck, making 
everything buzz, and with half a minute of it 
meaning five minutes by the fire. 

The day passed and we remained guests of 
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said the captain of 
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Captain McDonough. In the morning we did 
load the boat and put her over, and con- 
templated getting behind a tow of barges. The 
wind, sea and tide made it impossible for us 
to row through the narrows, and we were 
bound to Philadelphia with no time to spare. 

About two o’clock we rowed off to an ap- 
proaching tug with her train. But the wooden 
legged individual on the poop of the rear 
barge only looked at us and refused to touch 
a_ line, whereupon we gave him a few kind 
words of advice, and went back aboard to while 
away the afternoon, eat supper, and repose on 
the floor, and hope and dream of a calm to- 
morrow, which was vain. 

Again did we walk out on deck in the early 
morning moonlight. Again we heard the buzz 
of the unabated northwester. Everything 
aboard was hurry and bustle. We were to 
leave the vessel, which was preparing to go 
to Hell Gate and through. So amidst the 
shaking of sails and the rattle of blocks, we 
hurried here and there gathering up our scat- 
tered effects. And as we hurried a tug came 
alongside and threw Captain McDonough a 
line, and as the hawser tautened we 
clambered over the stern of another so-called 
home. And if we hadn't been engaged in 
thanking the captain we might have stopped 
to think where we would find the next one. 

Looking to the east the glare from the ris- 
ing sun shone on the houses. And with a fair 
tide we lunged into a head sea, and the cold 
water flew. 

In an hour we sighted a tow of barges, and 
in ten more minutes had tied to the after one’s 
rudder. When we stopped rowing we began 
dancing and beating ourselves. Being so oc- 
cupied with getting warm we failed to notice 
that the tow was unusually still. Besides the 
tide rushing by made a swirl as though we 
were all going. But landmarks told the sad 
tale. We had for half an hour been in a 
semi-frozen condition behind a tow whose tug 
was tied to a wharf. 

We shortly spoke Elizabeth by dint of our 
own strength. Here we bought some rasp- 
berry jam, bread and prunes of a grocer, and 
sitting on the end of a wharf in shelter and 
sunshine, we breakfasted. The meal was in 
keeping with our appearance, for we had on 
heavy oilers, which everybody knows are not 
graceful, and the boat was covered with ice 
that shattered and flew from everything we 
touched. Doubtless we looked the part of two 
hunted pirates as we danced and ate our 
merry meal on the end of that pier. We saw 
people gazing at us and then at each other, 
and then the whole aggregation would shake 
their heads. 

The meal over, a second time did we row 
out in the wake of a passing tow. Tying the 
Dipper behind the last barge, we climbed up 
the rudder of the awkward looking affair, and 
so on to the deck, on which we spent about 
two hours in journeying about five miles. 
The entire time was spent trying to keep 
warm and constantly failing. So miserable 


















and tough did we look that not a bargeman 
invited us in his cabin. They came on deck, 
exchanged remarks about the weather, and 
went below again. 

Casting up at some little port, whose first 
name I have forgotten, we sought shelter be- 
hind a bank and built a fire. We stayed by 
the blaze until we were warm, and dashed out 
for another tow. And so it was that at two 
that afternoon we arrived at one of the 
world’s coal ports, a by-word for coasters for 
five hundred miles around—Perth Amboy. 

At Perth Amboy we landed on the beach 
near an eighteen-fcot sloop that had, the Sun- 
day before, in the famous northeaster to which 
I have already referred, jumped the sea wall 
and landed bottom up. We crossed the river 
from Perth Amboy to Staten Island. I hope 
it will be the last time either of us will ever 
land on Staten Island. 

You know it is disagreeabie at best camp- 
ing near a populous place. We _ foresaw 
trouble, so what happened wasn’t a very great 
surprise. Of course we found the only place 
to camp presided over by a cranky man, who 
had the advantage of being very old. The 
type of fellow, you know, who had lived, say, 
sixty-eight years, and no one had ever doubted 
his word before. After doubting his word 
and spoiling a life at such a late stage, which 
was most regrettable, of course we couldn't 
camp anywhere in that vicinity. So we rowed 
on a little farther. Again we landed. It was 
a mean place, too, this last landing, a long 
way to carry the luggage and boat. But even 
then it seemed the only thing to do. 





Landing under Difficulties 





I went up to the house and met a woman. 
She said we could camp on her premises if 
we could find a place. Later, when we had 
picked out a location for the tent, she came 
out of the house, and, walking over to us, 
said, without a single regret, that she had 
changed her mind. She was afraid, you know, 
that we would make a fire and burn her out. 
We told her that we would neither make a 
fire nor burn her out. John suggested that 
she was afraid of her chickens. So we asked 
her how it would do should we leave a de- 
posit until morning to the value of her brood. 
No, we were to get out, and that settled it. 
As we pushed from the shore I heard her say 
something about a suspicious time of the 


year to camp. But we didn’t stop to listen 
very closely. 

Thus do we remember Staten Island. We 
trust that forgiving we may forget. Or vice 


versa as you like. 

And now away for Jersey. It was a long 
way, and the water at the mouth of the Rari- 
tan Bay was terribly rough. But what must 
be must be, and we just had to camp some- 
where. 

When we reached the east shore, the first 
thing we did was to strike a sand_ shoal, 
which we tried to force the boat over, with 
the result that both of us had finally to get 
out and wade her something like twenty-five 
yards. We then discovered that five hun- 
dred yards was as close as we could possibly 
get to the high water mark, with the tide as 
low as it was. With night nearly upon us, 
with the coldest kind of a wind blowing, and 
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a new tent to wrangle with, it was a great 


prospect. But with the dying of the day our 
star rose in the west. A fisherman told us, 
when hope was about gone, that we could 
enter a creek above and go right up along- 
side the shore. We found the creek and the 
shore. Separating the tufts of sod from 
where the Dipper stranded was a layer of 
mud ten feet wide that almost took us over 
our knee boots. John lost his balance once 
and stuck both hands deep in the grime, then 
when he washed them in the cold water he 
nearly cried with the pain. And while he 
was thus occupied, and I was elsewhere, the 
Dipper, under the influence of the wind, 
drifted from our shore and started for the 
other bank. I rushed into the water after 
her and went over my left boot top. 

Night was upon us. By lantern light we 
cleared a place for the new tent, and some 
time after the moon rose we ate supper with 
my left boot frozen stiff, and both of us 
shivering by a lone little stove. 

From where we were camped to the next 
place on our journey where a tent could pos- 
sibly be pitched was fifteen long miles. I 
refer, of course, to marsh land forming the 
obstacle. It meant a journey up Raritan Bay, 
then up Raritan River to within two miles of 
New Brunswick. 

A northwest wind was just about as nearly 
ahead on that journey as any wind that could 
blow. Furthermore we were in ill luck in 
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striking an ebb tide during almost our entire 
rowing day. And ask any one who knows the 
Raritan River how the tide runs there, 

It was Thanksgiving day, and it dawned 
cold, windy and clear. We looked about and 
wondered to ourselves whether or not we 
could weather adversities and camp on our 
old site near New Brunswick that night. We 
felt strong and well, and, loading our boat, we 
rowed out of the little creek that had ap- 
peared such a haven to us the night before, 
and began the fight. 

In this career or ours we don’t mind a head 
wind so much as a head sea, and particularly 
a head sea on a day like this when every bit 
of water striking either the boat or ourselves 
was converted immediately into ice. 

We put out across the Jersey flats with the 
Dipper gulping into the seas like a mad thing, 
when the mad thing was getting the worst 
of it. The way we shoved her up that bay that 
beautiful Thanksgiving morning was a lesson 
to our muscles. 

I took it upon myself to ask an idle looking 
individual as we were passing a pier what he 
had to be thankful for. He answered with 
admirable promptness that he was glad he 
wasn’t us. Whereupon when we laughed he 


laughed too, and thought he had gotten off 
quite a good joke. 

Now, let me tell you about our Thanks- 
giving dinner. 
decided to land. 


It was one o'clock when we 
We were passing through 








Our Camp near New Brunswick 
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that broad marsh land which bounds the 
Raritan River on both banks. There were only 
a few scattered hay stacks to break the fury 
of that northwester that almost numbed us 
with cold the minute we stopped rowing. So, 
behind one of these haystacks we took refuge. 
We took over with us a can of jam, some 
bread, and two knives, and standing up be- 
hind that haystack—we stood up because the 
ground was marshy—wearing the oilers of a 
fisherman, with the bottoms of the trousers 
not beginning to meet our shoe tops, we ate 














“‘We Met Ice an Inch and a Half Thick” 


the hardest Thanksgiving dinner that ever fell 
to the lot of these two humble Virginians. 

But there came another time, and that very 
day, when we looked with a hungry eye on 
turkey and pumpkin pie. But between the 
jam and the turkey and the pie there is a 
chapter. 

At last, as the sun was going down, we 
saw in the distance the hill and the trees of 
our old camp site. We saw it across a bend 
in the river. And behold, when we reached 
that bend and were within a hundred yards 
of rest and supper, we met ice an inch and a 
half thick. We had been passing drift ice all 
afternoon, but here it stretched in an un- 
broken line across our path. We took our 


faithful little axe, the same that had cut tent 
pegs within a hundred yards of that same 
spot six months before, and started in to cut 
our way ashore. 





FIELD AND STREAM 





We had gotten the Dipper in the ice bow 
and stern, when, simultaneously with a big 
floe coming to close up the rear entrance and 
make retreat impossible, the axe went off the 
handle and sunk. 

We both caught our breath and looked 
about. The sun appeared a great red ball 
just going down. 

But just let me cut this long description a 
little short. The way we got ashore was by 
sitting on the bow and jumping off onto the 
ice and back on the bow again, thus wetting 
ourselves to the waist with cold water in a 
cold wind. 

An hour, and I stood by the fire in a Dutch 
home of New Jersey. I had told the partial 
story of my life. The house was very much 
upset. Company, and lots of them, had just 
gone. The son-in-law was just in with a tur- 
key won at a tournament. Eatables and drink- 
ables had been freely indulged in. 

All in all I felt a little homesick. But a kind- 
ly old lady who was somewhat excited, and 
spoke to me as “mam,” told me she would 
sell me some cold turkey, and some cranberry 
sauce, and some sweet potatoes and tomatoes, 
and, what—pumpkin pie? Impossible. But 
there it all was, and in a basket. 

Thus it was that we did, after all, eat a 
Thanksgiving dinner on the Raritan River. 
For which, be it said, we were indeed thank- 
ful. 

I must confess I don’t like the number of 
this page as I look up and see it marked ten. 
There are limits to all things, you know. But 
inasmuch as I can’t rewrite this story I must 
shorten the account. It is the first time in the 
history of these sketches of our travels that 
I have indulged in occurrences throughout the 
day, and from day to day. It makes a story 
too long, and likewise too tedious. So we 
will reach Philadelphia with but few more ad- 
ventures. 

Of course the Raritan canal was frozen. 
And, finding a journey through it otherwise 
impossible, we engaged passage on a barge 
for the Dipper and ourselves. So we had 
another odd home for three more days. We 
slept on deck, covered over with our tent. We 
cooked “down fir’ard” on a little stove. We 
handled lines at locks sometimes, and we were 
occasionally called bargemen, which was 
fitting. 

At Trenton an odd thing happened. We 
met a captain of a barge with whom our 
barge towed through as a “double header” who 
was very fond of us. He gave us for meals, 
when we ate with him, the best his cabin af- 
forded, and bought more. We appreciated all 
this. So when he wanted us to stay aboard 
with him at Trenton, and sleep in our bags 
on the cabin floor, we accepted. Think of it. 

In the morning there was a double awaken- 
ing. The barge on which we slept had been 
pulled away to a coal pier to load, and our 
barge, with the Dipper on board, the captain 
becoming impatient from delay we ha 
caused him, pulled out and left us. So we 
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converted into literal a figurative expression— 
picked up our beds, tucked them under our 
arms and walked. We boarded a car for 
Bordentown, and, reaching there at noon, 
found our captain and our effects all right. 

And without much more incident we be- 
came part and parcel of the first Sportsmen’s 
Show at Philadelphia. 

Here the Dipper was examined, admired 
and criticised. Here we met many interesting 
strangers, and occasionally made merry, and 
answered questions, not by ones and twos, 
but by hun« reds. 
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We were looked upon generally as giants 
of strength. And even with this handicap we 
held up our end better than was expected, 
when, in a paddling tug of war against two of 
the heaviest Indians of the Ojibway tribe, we 
were defeated by barely half an inch. 

And in some tilting contests John quite dis- 
tinguished himself by putting into the water 
the Indian champion, and likewise a Canadian 
of high standing. 

But here we must leave off this random 
account, hoping that at the next writing we 
will have reached a warmer climate. 





The Indians Who Beat Us by Half an Inch 





(Begun in July, 1901, and will continue to finish of cruise.) 











Note.—We wish to have this department full 
of condensed information for devotees of the rod 
and gun and relying upon the interest felt, we 
ask sportsmen to contribute such knowledge as 
they themselves have gained. Recognizing the 
importance of brevity and uniformity, we sub- 
mit the form below and invite every reader to 


contribute his share. Please observe this gen- 
eral form: 

Name of destination. What was the last R. 
R. station? On what R. R.? Did you travel by 
boat any of the distance? What line? After 
leaving station, how did you proceed? What 
did this part of the trip cost? Can board be 
easily obtained? Where? At what cost? Can 
guides be secured? What are their names and 
prices? Do they furnish dogs? What are the 
charges for boats? For bait? Is it necessary 
to get permission to hunt or fish here? What 
was the season? What was the character of 
the country? Of the climate? What game or 
fish was there to be found? Was this the best 
season to visit this place? Are fish or game 
plentiful? Do you advise any special equip- 
ment of clothing, etc.? Is one likely to meet 
with any expense not covered above? 

If you have any photographs of interest to 
sportsmen (not displays of game bags and poses 
but incidents) will you. kindly inclose them, 
after writing full information on the back. 

WHERE TO GO 

THIS question has been so often repeated 
that one might guess there was no satisfactory 
answer, but there is; the world is wide, varied 
and beautiful. Those who have no time to go 
or no wings to fly with are not troubled with 
this question. If there are such. however, that 
are troubled by it the answer is, stay where 
you are until your busy spell is over or yeur 
wings grow sufficiently strong to bear you on 
long journeys. To those who have the time 
and sufficient spread of wing the answer is: 
study the habits of the birds and go south in 
the winter and north in summer. 

As the buffalo trails in the days that are 
gone followed the most direct and the most 
feasible course to water, so do the birds to the 
most beautiful things of earth and in the sea- 
sons when Nature is in her kindliest moods. 
I had observed the birds go and come for a 
great many years and have often rambled with 
them in their far northern home, but it has 
been long in dawning on me that their southern 
home was equally fair, but at last it has come 
to my understanding and I have wandered to 


How to Go 


Our readers are invited to send us their 
experiences 








the winter home of the wild fowl, and from the 
way my trigger finger itches some of them will 
yet be sorry that they brought me here. 

At Council Grove, Kansas, I had a couple 
of hours to wait for the “Katy” (M. K. & T 
train going south, and I spent the time in 
wandering aimlessly about. Council Grove is 
one of the names that is indelibly stamped upon 
my memory. I saw it in one of the first books 
of travel and adventure I ever read. The 
travelers went into camp at Council Grove at 
the very beginning of the story. Having now 
gotten into a country where a night attack from 
Indians might be expected, they put out guards 
and otherwise prepared for it. Being a story, 
of course the Indians were on time and opened 
up promptly at midnight with a terrific yell and 
a volley of arrows. The whites answered with 
a volley from their rifles and the crash blended 
with the yells. I can almost hear it yet and 
see the flash of rifles through the midnight 
gloom. 

As I wandered about the streets I came un- 
expectediy upon the great tree under which 
the Indians used to meet in council. Time has 
been using it for a target for a great many 
years and most of its upper branches have been 
shot away and the trunk is much scarred and 
seamed, but in girth it is still robust. I also 

saw many scars on the bark where the Indians 
tried the temper of their tomahawks before 
starting on the warpath. 

At two o'clock the train came along and took 
me to Parsons, Kansas, The only thing one 
sees of interest to sportsmen on the way is the 
numerous coveys of quail flashing up by the 
roadside and dropping down in thicket or corn- 
field again. All night at Parsons, and at ten 
o'clock next morning I make the acquaintance 
of * ‘Katy Flyer.” Katy has the reputation of 

“going some,” and only stopped on the Indian 
Territory about four times in crossing and at 
dusk we were over the line into Texas. 

When I awoke and looked out of the window 
next morning I was surprised to find we were 
on a sea of prairie. What was more surprising 
was that I had been dreaming and that in place 
of being on the M. K. & T. in Texas I was 
aboard the Great Northern train between Glyn- 
don and Crookston, Minnesota. There was 
nothing in the landscape to tell me any different 
at least. I pricked myself with a pin and then 
caught sight of the letters M. K. & T. on the 
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swaying car door ahead. Just then we flashed 
into a fine forest and that was Minnesota over 
again, only the change came too suddenly. 
There was the same windfall and dead pine, 
also the tall green fellow in all the stateliness 
of the vigor of life. A live oak here and there 
along the border of the forest was about all 
there was to tell one it was not a Minnesota 
forest. Of course there were some other land- 
marks which would be hard to account for, but 
the general effect was so much alike that when 
we rambled into Houston with its roar and 
bustle I spent half an hour looking for the 
restaurant I used to patronize in St. Paul before 
I came to myself. 

Even the bunco men looked familiar. One 
followed me a block trying to scrape an ac- 
quaintance. I thought I had seen the fellow 
before, but when I told him I lived in St. 
Cloud and he could not locate the place in three 
guesses I gave him the cold shoulder. 

The markets were full of freshly killed ducks, 
and fishes that were new and strange to me. 

As I write these last lines at Jennings, 
Louisiana, I can hear the guns booming on 
the marshes where sportsmen are shooting 
snipe. Later I shall go into the marshes 
farther west where the ducks are said to be 
in such numbers that figures will not avail in 
describing them. I cannot give definite pointers 
yet, but can say from what I have seen and 
heard that for shooting or fishing you can’t 
go amiss anywhere from Port Lavoca to the 
Texas line on the east. Of my experiences 
the readers of Fietp AND StrREAM will hear 
more later. E. P. JAQues 


THE LAND OF WILD TURKEYS 


IF there ever was what might be called the 
habitat par excellence of the wild turkey, the 
country lying about Atoka, a little town in In- 
dian Territory, situated upon the line of the 
M., K. and T. R. R. and about seventy miles 
north of the Texas border line, seems to be 
the place. At all events, here the grand Ameri- 
can game birds thrive, flourish, strut with lord- 
ly stride, feed and wax fat. 

Over one thousand wild turkeys have been 
killed within a radius of twenty miles of Atoka 
since October Ist last, and still the supply ex- 
ceeds the demand! I have bought them for 
thirty-five and fifty cents each, but a twenty- 
five-pound gobbler is marketable at seventy- five 
cents. The hills and river bottoms, covered 
with thick growths of black jack oak, furnish 
them a bountiful supply of acorns, their princi- 
pal food ; while, on the river bottoms, they feed 
with avidity upon the wild onion. All kinds of 
berries that are native here afford them sub- 
sistence. Their “put-put-put” may be heard 
these fine, bracing mornings throughout the 
woods; and the clarion gobble of the lordly 
cocks makes the welkin ring on the hillsides 
and along the river valleys. 

There is nothing new that may be said on 
the subject of hunting the wild turkey—but toa 
New Englander, as I am, it is a strange ex- 
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perience to go forth and, within a few hours of 
time and a few miles of distance, bag a half 
dozen turkeys with as little effort as I was 
wont, in longer time and further travel afield, 
to gather in a few quail or partridge in Con- 
necticut. 

Hunting by moonlight is common here. One 
old fellow took me out the other night, and, 
among the paraphernalia pertaining to his out- 
fit, was a cowbell. It seemed odd to hunt tur- 
keys with a cowbell; but he understood his 
business. To approach a bunch of them roost- 
ing upon the branches of a black jack it was 
necessary to get close for a good shot without 
alarming them. We sighted a roost about 
eleven o'clock, and I then saw the utility of 
the bell. As we crawled on ail fours toward 
the tree the bell clanged. That bell settled it; 
the turkeys thought we were cows, and with 
the greatest unconcern they awaited our ap- 
proach until, when as near as desirable, sev- 
eral shots brought down three. Whether it is 
fairer to use the cowbell or the call, it may be 
remarked that whoever bags a turkey in his 
native wilds earns it, well and plenty. It is a 
wary bird, and as full of suspicion as a dude 
is full of nonsense. 

Day shooting is done by call. Some of these 
Choctaw Indians use the quill call, and others 
use a box made of cedar, which they scrape 
with a nail, a piece of slate or any hard sub- 
stance; while still others—only a few—gobble 
and put-put with throat and lips. These latter 
are artists, and work havoc with the game, for 
they can shoot as they call—a considerable 
advantage Cuaries H. SANDERS 


THE LAST FLIGHT 
By Judson Shaw 


IT was on the 15th of November that I had 
planned to take my first and last duck hunt for 
the season. Business had kept the faithful re- 
peater in a mute and doleful condition for many 
months. There it hung by the trigger guard 
on a nail in the closet, looking downcast and 
forlorn. 

On the evening before the eventful day I 
took the helpless thing from its place of long 
confinement and with the aid of rod and rag 
made it look bright and hopeful. I then pro- 
ceeded to load half a hundred shells and get 
coats, cap, boots and other paraphernalia in 
readiness for the morrow. This accomplished, 
I retired early in order to get an early start 
next morning. Sleep was a little tardy that 
night, and for some time I lay forming im- 
aginary pictures of ducks swooping down at 
the decoys, ducks collapsing in mid-air and 
hitting the water with a spat or striking the 
ground with a heavy thud. Long shots and 
brilliant doubles were reviewed, until some 
time, somehow, somewhere the day dreams 
blended into those of the night. Still the ducks 
seemed to come in to the decoys. My faithful 
little repeater was at my side, ready for imme- 
diate action. On came the ducks. Taking aim 
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at an old greenhead, I pulled the trigger, when 
lo! the hammer descended slowly, modestly, 
carefully, without a sound. The duck, not ap- 
pearing to be satisfied, hovered about, more 
joined him, and soon the air was full of ducks 
of every description. 

I worked away vigorously with my gun for 
some time, but all in vain. At each and every 
attempt to fire no report followed and no duck 
fell, until with one awful jerk at the trigger, 
with an object of bringing down at least a doz- 
en, everything seemed to explode and every- 
thing seemed to come down. 

The next I remember was a disordered pile 
of bed clothing, ticking, bed slats and pillows, 
from which I was laboring to extract myself. 
This accomplished, I found a match and suc- 
ceeded in lighting the lamp. Upon looking at 
my watch I found it to be half-past three 
o'clock. I might have been heard to say 
something about unwholesome food, but as to 
this I don’t recollect. 

All this happened in a little room on the 
bank of Calhoun Lake, in the western part of 
Minnesota, where I had slept many a night in 
early November previous to a successful day 
with my favorite game. 

Having arranged to breakfast with my friend 
Clark at half-past four, I proceeded to dress at 
once. During which process I will not say 
that I did not cast a few longing glances at 
the pile of bed in the corner, and on so doing 
that I did not find my mind reverted to the 
unfaithfulness of my faithful little gun, and 
that I did not take up that gun and examine 
its working parts only to find them all in 
perfect condition. 

Toilet complete and gun under my arm, I 
sallied forth in the direction of Clark’s tent. 
An occasional “quack! quack!” from the lake 
and neighboring marshes, now and then a 
“whiddle, whiddle, whiddle”’ overhead along 
with the freshness of the morning air, light- 
ened my steps, and in a few minutes I found 
myself at the appointed place as fresh as the 
morning itself. 

Clark was up and had breakfast well under 
way. The meal over, to which we each did 
justice, and every thing was put in order about 
the tent as the first gray streaks of light ap- 
peared in the east. We loaded decoys, guns 
and lunch baskets into the boat and set out 
for a point in the lake about three-fourths of a 
mile distant. There was scarcely any wind 
and no ice to be seen on the lake, though the 
weather was cold. On nearing the point we 
aroused a large flock of ducks, which circled 
about a few moments and left the lake with- 
out giving us a shot. When within a few rods 
of the point we put out our decoys and drew 
the boat into the rushes. About sunrise the 
wind began to blow from the northwest and 
the temperature rapidly to lower. 

Now and then a bunch of redheads or blue- 
bills came up the lake close down to the water, 
but nearly always turned just out of reach 
of our guns. We fired several shots at long 
range, but with unsatisfactory results. Two 
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broken wings and one kill, with several misses, 
was the score. 

One bluebill that came up with a flock 
seemed to get “rattled,” for with one eye on 
the swinging flock and one on the decoys he 
balanced himself in the air a moment and 
finally, as if his mind was fully made up, 
dashed straight over our heads at a height of 
not more than forty feet. I being the best lo- 
cated for his especial flight threw my gun a 
foot or so in advance of him and pulled. That 
was no dream. He changed from a flying bird 
into a round ball of feathers and hit the ground 
with a thud, bounded, rolled over, fanned the 
air a time or two with his feet and lay still 
with his white breast to the sky. 

No more such chances occurred. We waited 
there until ‘after ten o’clock, sitting under the 
bank, while the wind had increased to a perfect 
gale and the temperature had lowered many 
degrees below freezing. Small sheets of ice 
could be seen here and there drifting with the 
wind. Icicles hung from the bills of the de- 
coys and the dashing spray of the waves had 
changed them to decoys of ice. Soon a sheet 
of floating ice caught part of our decoys and 
pulled them loose from their anchorage. This 
was a signal for us to quit the place, which we 
forthwith did, but we did not quit the ducks— 
not by several shots! 

We got the decoys into the boat as best we 
could in the cold, wet wind, and each taking 
an oar we pulled for the upper end of the lake, 
from whence the wind came. This was no 
easy venture, as we came in contact with much 
drifting ice and the wind tossed us about with- 
out mercy. Upon nearing the upper end of 
the lake, where the wind had not struck so 
forcibly, we found the ice to extend some hun- 
dred and fifty yards out from the shore. 
Through this we worked our way with much 
difficulty, one breaking the ice with an oar 
from the bow of the boat while the other pro- 
pelled the boat slowly forward. 

Once landed, we pulled our boat high and 
dry, sought a little cove out of the wind and 
ate our lunch. This done, we lighted our pipes 
and discussed further proceedings. 

We knew of a place half a mile to the south- 
west where there were several small lakes or 
ponds sheltered from the wind by heavy tim- 
ber. In these small bodies of water and mud 
grew an abundance of wild rice. For this 
place we set out on foot, leaving our frozen 
canvas decoys in the boat. On our way we had 
to pass through the woods, emerging from 
which we came directly upon the water sought. 

The sight that met our eyes on this occa- 
sion would prolong the life of any sportsman. 
To the south lay an unbounded prairie, above 
which could be seen large flocks of ducks 
wending their way slowly up against the wind 
and dropping into the little pools before us, 
which seemed to be already full to overflowing. 

The water before us was frozen over save 
in places of from half an acre down to mere 
holes the size of a tub. These were kept 
open by the feeding ducks. Nearly all of these 
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ducks were mallards—and such a picture! 
Ducks sitting everywhere upon the ice, ducks 
with their heads under their wings, waddling 
ducks, ducks feeding, diving, flapping their 
wings and picking their feathers. In fact, the 
true nature of this specie of ducks exempli- 
fied. Yes, a picnic, in which two uninvited 
guests were about to take part. 

When our eyes had drunk their fill and the 
heart had ceased its pining, we held a hasty 
consultation, which resulted in a dash for a 
high bunch of reeds near the edge of the 
largest pond, which contained about ten acres. 
This occasioned a general stampede among 
the ducks. They arose as of one great body 
and, swinging in a large circle, came back in 
a few seconds with a swoop down over the 
pond. Clark fired two shots, while I with my 
repeater fired four. The result was that five 
mallards lay lifeless about us, three on the ice 
and two on the land. They seemed now to 
break up into small flocks and leave in every 
direction. We picked up the two ducks lying 
on the land and threw them out near the others 
on the ice. It is a fact, though all may not 
believe it, that dead ducks lying on the ice make 
very good decoys. 

Ready now for our part in the picnic. We 
had not long to wait, for no sooner were we 
under cover than in came a dozen or more. 
A soft, muffled “qua-qua, qua-qua” and down 
they came with set pinions straight for the de- 
coys. 

Clark led off with a clean kill. I scored as 
clean a miss. Clark found a hole in the flock, 
and I put an old greenhead into a hole in the 
ice about the size of a barrel, and he failed to 
find his way out again. This made six ducks 
in sight and one out of sight. 

Next there came a single. He seemed to be 
surprised to find it all broken up so early, and 
as he fluttered about from place to place really 
showed disappointment. Soon he discovered 
the decoys and came straight for them, just 
skimming above the ice and directly towards 
our blind. We got well down, expecting him 
to rise when he reached the decoys and pass 
over us, but to our astonishment upon looking 
we found him sitting quietly upon the ice 
among his late companions with an inquir- 
ing look at the upper end of his long neck. 
About that time some one fired, and that made 
one more in sight. It was a cold-blooded act, 
I must admit, and ought not to be in this nar- 
trative, but as I am telling you the facts in the 
case I don’t see how it can well be omitted. 

The ducks seemed to be now coming from 
everywhere. Clark discovered that he had left 
a part of his shells at the boat and went for 
them. I steadied myself down to business and 
made seven clean kills without a miss while 
he was gone. 

Upon Clark’s return we stationed ourselves 
a little way apart, and within an hour our last 
shell was fired, each having disposed of fifty 
during the day. Clark, after searching his 
hunting coat for some time, resurrected a load 
ef BB’s and brought a duck down from the 
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clouds, stone dead. On post-mortem there 
was a unanimous conclusion that said duck 
came to his death by an accidental wound 
caused by the discharge of a gun in the hands 
of F. E. Clark. 

Our day’s shooting now being over, we be- 
gan to plan to get our game, which was most- 
ly on the thin ice. Upon counting we found 
that we had thirty-five ducks in sight, includ- 
ing the two shot at the first lake and one un- 
der the ice out of sight. We went to the 
woods, cut a goodly number of light poles and 
with some short pieces of wire from an old 
wire fence hard by bound them securely to- 
gether end to end. On the last pole we left 
a short limb which formed a hook. With this 
device we managed to secure nearly all of our 
birds. 

Leaving the boat, we returned by land to 
spend a very pleasant evening in my little 
room. The time passed quickly as Clark and 
I sat by the warm fire smoking and recalling 
the events of the day. 

Morning shone on a lake of rugged ice 
strong enough to bear a man. We returned to 
the scene of the day before. Not a sign of a 
duck save a few feathers frozen in the ice and 
the few scattering ducks lying where we had 
left them the night before. We picked up the 
remainder of our game, went to the place where 
the duck disappeared through the hole in the 
ice and found him lying, breast upward, against 
the ice only a few feet from where he went 
down. 

Thus ended the shooting and bagging of 
thirty-six ducks, all told, and the duck shooting 
season for that part of the country. 

They had gone to warmer climes. 


GAME BIRDS AND ANIMALS IN THE 
PHILLIPINES 


IN many ways our new possessions in the 
Orient are well entitled to be styled a hunter’s 
paradise, for although about the only sport now 
being indulged in is that of hunting insurgent 
bands, the islands of the Philippine archipelago 
are filled with game animals, and game birds 
swarm in the forests and jungles, while the 
inland waters in many instances are literally 
covered with many varieties of water fowls. 

For those who incline to hunting big game 
there is the boar, a fierce and savage beast 
which runs wild among the dense tropical jun- 
gles where cocoanuts and other tropical fruits 
afford abundance of food to satiate his carniv- 
orous appetite. All over the wooded parts of 
Luzon great numbers of deer roam, being little 
troubled by the natives, who are not much given 
to hunting and who have little craving for a 
meat diet. During those days when our army 
lay in Manila immediately after its fall there 
were many hunting excursions into the interior 
and plenty of big game was usually bagged. 
Many of the soldiers of the Eighth Army 
Corps, the volunteer army of occupation in 
Manila, have now in their possession fine 
antlers secured on these hunting trips, and 
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fine specimens they are; for the Philippine 
antler is possessed of the same liberal growth 
that characterizes most animal life on those 
islands, the wiry little Filipino being about the 
only exception to this general rule. 

While monkeys, which seem to be more 
numerous than most any other wild animal to 
be found on the islands, are not to be con- 
sidered in the legitimate class of game, yet 
one can scarcely resist the temptation to try 
a shot at the leader of the great army of these 
chattering creatures which is always present 
in the picturesque jungles of Luzon, Mindanao, 
Negros, Panay and the other islands. Coming 
down to smaller game, the tagua or guigus, a 
kind of flying squirrel, seems to be in every 
tree, and a rather odd webbed-foot furry ani- 
mal it is. The natives make pets of this queer 
squirrel, and one can see hundreds displayed in 
cages about Manila. Another little animal 
which attracts one’s attention in the Phillippine 
jungles is the masigen. It is a natural enemy 
of rats and mice, but has no value to the sports- 
man. Vampires and great bats flit aimlessly 
past one in the stillness of these tropical wood- 
lands, and parrots and other tropical birds in 
their brilliant plumage are ever present wher- 
ever there is foliage in the land of ev erlasting 
summer 

While game was plentiful everywhere in the 
jungles in those days before the Filipino in- 
surrection opened there was a time, after the 
fighting in the jungles about Manila began, that 
almost all animal life disappeared before the 
onslaught of our forces. The heavy firing kept 
up night and day for a time drove the wild 
things back into the mountains, but as the 
fighting subsided they gradually ventured back 
to their favorite haunts along the rivers and 
streams, and to-day one can see plenty of game 
within a dozen miles of the capital; but as yet 


it is not safe to venture even that distance in 
quest of sport, for the insurgent bands and the 
brigands never lose an opportunity to waylay 
an American who chances to be found outside 
the military lines. 

In the days before Dewey’ 


s guns began their 
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fusillade against the insurgent positions about 
Manila Bay thousands of wild geese and wild 
ducks could be seen daily. Along the Pasig 
these fowls congregated in myriads; and about 
Daguna de Bai, the largest lake on Luzon, lo- 
cated some fifteen miles up the Pasig from 
Manila, the water at times was black with 
many varieties of water fowls. The Tipol, a 
species of crane which stands five feet high, 
probably the largest water fowl to be found in 
the islands, was in evidence about the lake by 
the hundreds. There were great flocks of wild 
geese and swan. Of the wild duck family there 
seemed to be every representative present. 
There were canvasbacks, mallards, redheads and 
all the smaller members of the duck genus. 
There were some varieties never seen about 
our northern lakes, but none of the specimens 
bagged by sportsmen in this latitude seemed to 
be absent. Those were in the days before our 
troops fought their way inch by inch up to the 
Laguna de Bai country, and before our artillery 
and small arms made life, even for the water 
fowl, very uncertain. Before the insurrection, 
and when the first troops reached the lake on 
the advance to the campaigns in the jungle, 
many of our soldiers enjoyed the sport of duck 
shooting. A month after the advance of our 
army the great flocks of water fowls had dis- 
appeared, nor did they return until long after- 
wards when the sound of battle had left the 
country about the lake. 

The sportsman who chances to try his luck 
in the Philippines can find plenty of good 
shooting at wild pigeons and wild doves; and 
there are loriots, woodcock and many speci- 
mens of magpie. A trip through a Philippine 
jungle, even in times of peace, is one never to 
be forgotten. There is always something new 
and interesting passing before the eyes, and 
while one is always seeing some kind of animal 
life, he is never just certain whether the next 
step forward will not bring to view an immense 
anaconda, a ferocious boar, a great antler, or 
some other of the “> oe tribe of the 
islands. . Gripert IRwIN. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





























ABOUT REYNARD 
By Rupe Barmby 


NO other animal which is the object of the 
chase affords the huntsman more and keener 
sport than does Reynard. He can set the gun- 
ner’s heart beating and nerves tingling with his 
trickery and arch cunning and sly ruses after 
a fashion which no other object of the hunt can 
equal, and the excitement of his pursuit is with- 
out a parallel in any other field. 

He has been the sportsman’s favorite from 
time immemorial, and yet the fact remains, 
strange though it may seem, that his tribe is 
slowly but surely on the increase; at least, so 

naturalists tell us, and we have no reason to 
doubt their word. The writer, for one, can 
say that he can start a fox as easily to-day 
in the haunts of his boyhood as he could when 
a youth, and sees no evidences of his extinc- 
tion. 

Think of it! With all the sportsmen in the 
country after him, he is actually extending his 
kind, and that, too, in spite of the fact that 
he is abroad all winter, the hunter’s season. 
Bruin, for example, goes into winter quarters 
even before the snow falls, and is so out of 
harm’s way during the most dangerous portion 
of the year, but Reynard defies the cold and 
the snow and prowls abroad at all times, leav- 
ing his winding, tell-tale trail behind him as 
he goes, and thus actually flings his challenge 
in the very face of the gunner. And yet he 
lives and thrives! 

Did you ever have the good fortune to catch 
a glimpse of him when he did not know of or 
suspect your presence? What a bearing is his! 
Every move and attitude, the poise and carriage 
of his head and body, even the wise and know- 
ing expression of his wizard face indicate that 
his reputation for wisdom and cunning are weil 
deserved and rightfully come by. He is the 
wizard of the woods—and he knows it. 

In dealing with this crafty fellow, it will 
prove of great advantage to acquaint yourself 
with his ways and characteristics in every 
manner possible. Study him, his haunts and 
habits, and such information will stand you in 
good stead on many an occasion. Begin with 
his home first of ail. Every time you come 
upon a fox den in your excursions through the 
woods, bear its locality well in mind. Even go 
out of your way, whenever opportunity offers, 
to search for his place of abode, and you can 
fiid it easily. 








Reynard prefers an elevated site for his re- 
treat, with the shelter of trees at hand, if it 
can conveniently be had, and a bowlder or good 
sized root as a safeguard at its entrance. He 
also has an eye for easy digging, and is gen- 
erally a pretty good judge in these matters. 

I once went out with an experienced en- 
gineer to determine the route of a proposed 
road through the woods. 

“We will need some gravel,” said he after a 
brief inspection of the vicinity; “but we can 
get t all we want out of that knoll yonder.” 
“How do you know that?” I asked in aston- 


ishment ; “how do you know that there is 
gravel there?” 
“Why, look,” was his ready reply; “there 


are seven fox holes in it in sight from here. 
That settles it. It is made up either of gravel 
or sandy loam.” And so it proved afterward. 

Remember the whereabouts of a fox den 
whenever you see one, for you may rest as- 
sured that no matter how long or exciting the 
chase, and no matter through how many vil- 
lages and parishes it may extend, if closely and 
hotly contested it will finally end right here, 
and as a last resort the pursued, after a con- 
fusing turn and a double, will whisk in here 
out of sight, and leave the dogs to return home, 
baffled—unless the gunner is on hand ahead of 
him, and so outwits him at his own game. 

Reynard is a great prowler, and wanders 
far and wide, up hill and down dale, through 
wood and pasture, swamp and meadow, in 
search of something on which to regale his 

palate, and especially when his appetite is good 

om not fear to venture anywhere, even into 
the very domain of the house-dog. But when 
danger arises, and he is compelled to run for 
safety, there are certain favorite routes which 
he will invariably follow, and which you can 
learn to know as well as he. 

Open ridges, old wood roads, foot paths lead- 
ing from one patch of woods to another by the 
shortest and easiest route, with all these Rey- 
nard is familiar, and he is so conceited, if you 
would believe it, as to assume that he knows 
them better than you do, and as an ordinary 
thing this is quite likely to be true, but you can 
also make it a habit to observe these things and 
acquaint yourself with the lay of the land.about 
as well as he and so have mapped out in your 
mind all the possible routes of the hunt as soon 
as it has begun. 

Study Reynard’s characteristics closely and 
constantly, and you will know where to look 
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for him when he is wanted, and just about 
what he will do when the chase begins. . He is 
a sly thief, and prowls about at night, rather 
than in the daytime, preferring darkness to 
light, like many another evildoer. Occasional- 
ly you will come unon him out and about on a 
very dull and cloudy day, but as a general 
thing he waits till dark before leaving the 
friendly shelter of his den. Consequently when 
you come upon his trail you may safely assume 
that it is some hours old at least, and leaving 
the dog to straighten it out at his leisure, you 
should at once hasten away to some promising 
ridge or runway which you have already se- 
lected in mind as being most auspicious, and no 
matter though it be some miles away. 

You will often, too, see Reynard’s trail fol- 
lowing the hedgerows and the courses of the 
fences, but do not for this reason suppose that 
when pursued he will follow them. No, though 
he knows them all so well, he uses them but 
as a cover while prowling at his leisure, em- 
ploying them mainly to shelter himself from 
observation, should any by chance be abroad 
as well as he. These are none of his runways. 
Let them go. 

To insure the best success in the pursuit of 
Reynard, an old and steady dog is preferable 
to a young one, since the latter is sure to be 
hot-headed with little or no control, and will 


dash away at once after the quarry at the top 
of his speed. Reynard must then run straight 


away to keep ahead, or take to earth at once, 
so ending the gunner’s opportunities. Before 
a slower dog he has time to circle and twist, 
and double and turn, which he is quite sure to 
do if he may, hoping to throw off his pursuer 
by superior cunning, but which serves to ex- 
pose him instead, though he does not realize it, 
to the hunter’s gun waiting for him in con- 
cealment. Thus he will run round and round 
till exhausted, unless otherwise interrupted. 

I cut from a paper, not long since, an ac- 
count of how a man seeing a strange object in 
his field, and going to investigate, found a fox 
and a dog, each so exhausted from the long 
chase in which they had been participants that 
they could scarcely stand at all, but after a 
little interval of rest, would stagger a bit 
farther on, the fox still keeping just out of 
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reach of his persistent pursuer. Doubtless the 
hunt had lasted for days, in all probability 
most of the time in the immediate vicinity, for 
Reynard will continue to double and twist in- 
definitely unless run to earth at once. 

The fox is a skillful hunter himself, and only 
too fond of taking a turn at it. The grouse 
knows this well, and trembles on his perch 
at the very thought of him. The cotton-tail 
knows the peril of having him on his trail, and 
woe to the luckless meadow-mouse when he 
gets after him. 

His nose is as keen as the hounds, nothing 
escapes his sharp eye, and his tread is like 
velvet. With such a fellow as this the hunts- 
man matches odds when he goes fox hunting, 
and the odds are against him at the start, un- 
less he has his wits about him. 

Reynard is also very fond and proud of his 
progeny, and will often be seen sporting with 
ethem at the mouth of his den. He delights in 
teaching his little scholars all manner of tricks 
and antics, but above all else the lesson of how 
to outdo the dogs is dearest to his heart. From 
earliest infancy his sons and daughters are 
trained in this all-important art, until they have 
learned the lesson well and thoroughly. With 
hide and seek and a chase around a stump the 
training begins, and is kept up until a run 
through half a township can be neatly and 
deftly performed. 

From the moment that the hound’s first 
clear tone rings out you may take it for 
granted that you are in pursuit of a tried and 
practiced quarry, for be he ever so young, 
Reynard has already learned his lesson well, 
and the art of giving you the slip has been 
drilled into him from his birth. 

When neatly cured and lined, a fox skin 
makes as attractive a house rug as can be im- 
agined. But if you wish to experience the sat- 
isfaction of adorning your chimney corner with 
one, and of occasionally donating one to a 
friend or neighbor, the best possible way to go 
about it is to begin by making the acquaintance 
of the fellow himself who wears the trim yellow 
jacket. Initiate yourself without delay into the 
secrets of his sly and cunning ways, for only 
thus can you hope to meet with any large 
degree of success in outwitting him. 
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FIELD AND STREAM BELIEVES— 


THAT our game creatures, embracing birds, animals and fishes, constitute a precious 
heritage which should be jealously guarded. They are the magnet that draws the overworked 
business man to Nature—the safety-valve to our high pressure civilization. 

THAT hunting and fishing ts not a cruel pastime if humanely employed. Flesh-eating 
is a natural part of the great plan of survival. Even sentimentalists cannot gainsay this long- 
established and evidential truth. Wanton and extravagant killing does not belong to the ques- 


tion. 


THAT the protection of game, comprising birds, animals and fishes, can be more effica- 
ciously accomplished by the co-operative establishment throughout North America of a 
uniform system of laws, irrespective of Governmental boundary lines, based, instead, on, 
perhaps, three sectional divisions by climatic zones. 

THAT by intelligent application in matters of propagation, limit of bag, law enforce- 
ment, etc., game would multiply to justify more extended open seasons. 

THAT all traffic in such birds, animals and fishes, in which depletion or extermination 
is threatened or imminent, should be prohibited for a term regulated in duration by the 
exigencies existing and the necessary time for normal restoration. 

THAT Spring shooting or the shooting or killing of game animals, birds and fishes 
during their respective breeding seasons ts most reprehensible and should be abolished for- 


ever. 


THAT non-resident license laws are entirely and radically wrong and unnecessary, 


even under existing conditions. 


THAT a universal gun tax or license ts desirable, with restrictions as to the destructive 


characteristics of firearms. 


THAT each State should vie with other States in setting apart public domain for the 
propagation of alien species and the maintenance and increase of native game birds, animals 


and fishes. 





BUFFALO JONES NOT DISAPPOINTED 


THE following letter, from Mr. C. J. Jones 
(Buffalo Jones) to E. Hough of Chicago, 
would seem to finally prove in somewhat con- 
clusive manner that Mr. Jones is neither dead 
nor disappointed. Mr. Jones’ present home is 
Topeka, Kansas. He says: 

“On my return from the Pan Handle of 
Texas, where I have been a few weeks at the 
Goodnight ranch, superintending the cutting 
out of calves for weaning and grading the ca- 
talo, etc., I find your letter and obituary clip- 
pings. The clippings, and many others, had 
reached me prior to yours, and had caused me 
much annoyance in contradicting them. * * * 
You say no doubt I died a disappointed man. 
To rescue America’s greatest animal was one 
of my chief aims. This I have fully accom- 
plished. Another was to originate a race of 
cattle by crossing the buffalo and cattle; this I 
also succeeded in, and named the new race 
catalo. ‘Cat,’ the first three letters of cattle, 


‘Alo,’ the last three letters of buffalo. This 
race of cattle will some day ere long surprise 
the world. The herd of 100 now at the Good- 
night ranch is simply wonderful. Some of the 
grades from the black polled Angus and Gal- 
loway cows have robes that sparkle more brill- 
iantly than a thousand dewdrops in the morn- 
ing sun, while the animals carry a third more 
meat than native cattle, and the best of all, 
they never require nor will use artificial shel- 
ter, and do not require artificial food to keep 
them hog fat the year around. Do you suppose 
I would die a disappointed man after such 
great achievements? * * * 

“To be sure, I have other aims, and greater 
measures, which I hope to accomplish, but I 
never have as yet wasted any time and energy 
on impossibilities. I have next to my heart 
now the establishment by the Government of 
the United States of a preserve for the bison 
and other American herbivorous wild animals. 
I shall again this winter ask Congress to set 
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aside a tract of the barren and desolate waste 
of New Mexico to such a purpose, and feel 
sure our grand and noble President, Colonel 
Roosevelt, will join in with his big and liberal 
soul to make sure of such a grand enterprise. 


GAME AT THE BOSTON SHOW 


Boston, Dec. 21.—More than 150 game ani- 
mals, including deer from Germany and Africa, 
and several score game birds, among which are 
partridge from Armenia and Bulgaria, black 

game from Scotland, have already been re- 
ceived here for the third biennial exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Sportsmen’ s Association, 
which opens for a three weeks’ run in Mechan- 
ics’ Building on Washington’s Birthday. 

It is the intention of the directors to make 
he coming show broader in scope and more 
abundant in features than anything of the kind 
ever attempted in this country. Heretofore 
only the game of America was exhibited, but 
this time, unless well-devised plans miscarry, 
there will be a large collection of foreign game 
birds of the kind that promise well for repro- 
duction in this country. 

In order that the aquatic sports may be better 
conducted, the entire floor space usually given 
up to the exercise ring at horse shows will be 
occupied by the artificial lake. The directors 


of the association are Paul Butler, Eben D. 
Jordan, T. Jefferson Coolidge, Col. Butler 
Ames, Capt. S. D. Parker, John E. Thayer, 
Francis B. Crowninshield, Col. Percy Parker, 
Thomas W. Lawson, John T. Burnett, Samuel 
J. Elder, John C. Watson, E. Vardwell, 
Francis Skinner, Jr., Edward Read aa C. W. 
Dimick. 

Headquarters of the association is at 216 
Washington street. The. manager is Mr. 
Charles W. Dimick. 


THE ELK TOOTH CRIME 


Tt is to be regretted that members of the 
“Elks” fraternity find it necessary to encour- 
age the wanton destruction of elk simply that 
they may use the two tusks or canine teeth in 
the upper jaw of these animals as a watch 
charm insignia of their society. Here is a 
case in point cited in Outing: 

“Recently two sportsmen of Philadelphia, 
Messrs. W. Worrell Wagner and Sherbourne 
W. Dougherty, had an experience which speaks 
for itself; while hunting this last autumn in 
the Gros Ventres Mountains they encountered 
two men claiming to be prospectors, but whose 
outfit and general appearance, together with 
the nature of the country, rather indicated 
them as market hunters. As it happened, Mr. 
Wagner and his party entered the locality 
through which these men had preceded them 
by about ten days, therefore, when carcass 
after carcass of wapiti was found, from which 
only the tusks had been removed, there seemed 
slight doubt as to the culprits. The guides of 
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Mr. Wagner’s party, Nelson and Silas Yar- 
‘nall, and the cook, Jack McCabe, were deter- 
mined to arrest these teeth hunters, and so 
when the party had been driven out of the 


mountains by a snow storm, they set forth 
with a small pack train. Going up the Wind 
River, they met the teeth hunters near the 


Ram’s Horn. Giving the impression that they 
were hunting for a bunch of strayed horses, 
the Yarnalls and Jack back-tracked at night, 
held up the law-breakers at the rifle’s muzzle, 
searched them and their camp and found 
twenty-six pairs of elk teeth, representing, of 
course, twenty-six elk. 

‘The teeth hunters were taken to the near- 
est Justice of the Peace, Richard Green, at 
Dubois, where one of them, Rudolph Rosen- 
crans, pleaded guilty, and was fined $25 and 
costs, the total being $38.80! That is to say, 
this wholesale infraction of Wyoming's law 
protecting one of its most valuable posses- 
sions, its big game, was punished by the in- 
fliction of the minimum penalty, the maximum 
being a fine of $100 and imprisonment for six 
months. Even the maximum would seem, in 
this instance, to be totally inadequate. 

“Thirty-eight dollars and eighty cents for 
twenty-six elk! less by $1.20 than the non- 
resident license fee for the privilege of shoot- 
ing two! There seems to be no hope for the 
game of Wyoming short of national super- 
vision. Evidently nothing is to be expected 
from internal action; the spirit of the State 
apparently makes for individual license, irre- 
spective of results so far as the game is con- 
cerned. No State in the Union is so richly 
endowed, and none is so unmindful of its 
treasures. If ever there was a case of killing 
the golden-egg-laying goose, it is on exhibition 
in Wyoming under the very noses of Governor 
Richards and his game warden, Albert Nelson. 

“Tf Governor Richards is the sportsman he 
claims to be he will see that the State laws are 
employed to protect the game rather than as 
they seem now to be for the protection of the 
market hunter.” 


SPRING SHOOTING IN NEW YORK 


Governor Odell of New York, after claim- 
ing, as does Governor Richards of Wyoming, 
that none than he has a deeper interest in pro- 
tecting game birds and animals, vetoed, re- 
cently, a bill to prohibit spring duck shooting 
fathered by the New York Association for the 
Protection of Game and Fish, a body which 
has done much for this State’s game interests. 
The bill passed the Legislature and only await- 
ed the Governor’s signature to become law. 

We are afraid the Governor does not realize 
what a serious mistake he has made by placing 
himself on record as favoring the slaughter of 
ducks in their breeding season, in direct oppo- 
sition to the convictions of practically every 
enlightened, unselfish and well-meaning 
for that 


sportsman in the State or country, 
matter. 
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“It rests upon every man of us who loves his gun, his game and his world, to teach high 
principles of sport everywhere and always by personal influence of precept and example.” 


THE mysterious day is here when we cease 
to write 1901, and place instead 1902—unless 
through force of habit we forget it for the first 

few days. This is the day when 

Happy’ we all make good resolutions 
New Year and when any number of new 
leaves are turned despite the 

bare boughs. It is the day fixed by convention 
dating back into misty shadows of forgotten 
time when a year begins, when a page of Time’s 
great ledger turns and spreads before us a 
clean, spotless surface for our new account. 
Welcome be the New Year with all its hopes! 
May it be a happy one for all our readers and 
for all true sportsmen over the length and 
breadth of the world. May sportsmen’s con- 
sciences grow tenderer; on their hands be no 
stain of blood unfairly or superfluously shed, 
no touch of blood-money for game slaughtered 
and sold. Nor is it amiss to wish a happy new 
year to our furred and feathered friends: may 
no arctic blast destroy nor murrain blight them; 
may they increase and multiply exceeding 
greatly, and may man be moved to hunt them 
wisely and sparingly. Lastly, a special greet- 
ing to that prince of true sportsmen, our Presi- 
dent: may he win a great success in his great 
task, and among his minor policies may he 
adopt that of securing a national game law pro- 
tecting all our greater species. A close season 
for ten years for elk, bighorn, mountain goat, 
antelope, blacktail and Alaskan moose is ab- 
solutely necessary to prevent extinction; and 
we believe that such a law, with proper penal- 
ties and proper machinery for strict enforce- 
ment, is well within the scope of national legis- 
lation. The year thus signalized would be 


memorable in the history of American life. 
Again, a Happy New YEAR TO ALL. 


THE annual round of sportsmen’s shows is 
fairly opened with the Philadelphia effort, 
which did tolerably well as a starter in that 

,. staid old neighbor of ours. It is 
Sportsmen’s the first one Quakerdom has wit- 
Shows nessed and has hardly worked 
the population up to the point of 

enthusiasm as yet. 

But, to be general, such exhibitions are good 
and interesting and attractive in themselves, 
and they exercise a most salutary influence on 
sport of the sportsman’s kind. The sportsman 
is there brought into personai contact with the 
living objects of his pursuit, all of them stran- 
gers that improve on acquaintance and win 
from all a sympathetic attitude of mind 
toward themselves. A man is inspired to the 
maximum of sport with the minimum of de- 
struction; he learns what can be done in the 
way of propagation and preservation; he is 
prompted to closer study of the large and small 
game problems that confront us and is guided 
to an adequate and satisfactory solution of 
them. Furthermore, the man whose business 
cares are pressing or whose purse is pressed 
has the far-away pleasures of wood and field 
and stream brought to him; the mountain 
comes to Mohammed. New York is experi- 
enced in show-going, and the coming event in 
March will certainly maintain the high stand- 
ard of past exhibitions and will bid fair to sur- 
pass its predecessors. Boston also enters the 
lists in February. Success to them both. 

The very: evident growth of these shows in 
popular favor is a good sign for the future, as 
marking the rise of interest in honorable sport, 
in good and uniform laws and strict enforce- 
ment thereof. A suggestion seems not amiss 
at this point. On every exhibit of large wild 
game let there be conspicuously displayed a 
poster giving the approximate range of the 
species a quarter of a century ago and to-day, 
together with an expert estimate of the per- 
centage by which the species has been dimin- 
ished in numbers during the same period. Such 
data are easily obtained with reasonable exact- 
ness, and could not fail to have a profound in- 
fluence. 
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THE portrait we present in this number 
of “Uncle Will” furnished by Mr. L. 
H. Smith, of Llewellin Setter fame, and author 

of that popular little book, “A 

“ Uncle Sportsman’s Taxidermy and 

Will” Photography.” Of this quaint 
character Mr. Smith says: 

“Uncle Will,’ as he was known in the neigh- 
borhood where he lived, belonged to a hardy 
race of pioneers who went into what is now 
the Province of Ontario, when that country 
was an unbroken forest. All kinds of game 
were plentiful and the howl of the wolf was 
the chilling sound that fell on the ears of the 
belated traveler. That class of men to which 
‘Uncle Will’ belonged has nearly passed away 
and the changed nature of the country prevent- 
ed more growing up to fil their places. 

“There is no wonder that some of the early 
settlers, like ‘Uncle Will,’ became ‘mighty 
hunters.’ The old pea rifle, with its heavy, long 
barrel and home-made bullets rammed down 
with a greased patch, did more execution than 
the modern repeater to-day, because there was 
much more game. 

“Uncle Will’ was possessed of a grand 
physique. When in the prime of life he stood 
over six feet in height, large bone and strong 
muscles, a magnificent specimen of rude man- 
hood. As deer and the larger game of the 
country became more scarce and old age be- 
gan to tell on him, he turned his attention to 
the fur-bearing animals. With his old hound 


is 


Bluche, who was his inseparable companion, he 
might often be seen, just as his picture pre- 


sents him, starting out in a good tracking 
snow, and the fox that Bluche started, if on 
good running, often found it his last race. 
Skunk, notwithstanding its perfume, was an 
object of ‘Uncle Will’s’ prowess, and bad luck 
would come to the one who waddled out on a 
mild night and left his tracks on the snow if 
‘Uncle Will’ and his old hound came on it. 
It always meant that before another moon his 
pelt would be on the road to being converted 
into Russian sable to adorn the necks of fair 
ladies, so few of whom know of the odorifer- 
ous nature of the perfume emitted by the ani- 
mal that wore the fur before they did. 

“Like nearly all pioneer hunters, ‘Uncle 
Will’ was not burdened with too many of this 
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world’s goods; his old hound and his musket 
formed a large part of his assets. Not long 
since he passed to the happy hunting grounds 
and is now no longer seen with his faithful 
companion starting on his hunts after the fur- 
bearers which furnished him the greater part 
of the necessary means to supply his frugal 
vants 

“The tongue of old Bluche is silent; he too 
has passed on to other hunting fields ’and the 
present generation of skunks and foxes tell of 
the big, cruel hound which used to slay their 
ancestors.’ 

x * * 


THE mention of a farmer boy usually brings 
to the mind’s eye a tanned, snub-nosed, freckled- 
faced individual with an amazing shock of 

hair, but let it be known that 
The Farmer from that freckled face most 
Boy often looks a pair of observant, 
bright eyes, and in that tow head 
is a brain that is capable of storing away in a 
substantial form whatever comes before their 
vision. And he khows a thing or two, and 
knows them well. He knows the covers of 
the grouse, he knows how to scamper along the 
trail that he may not scare the rabbit; how to 
lay in wait for the squirrel to make his ap- 
pearance in the branches; where to find the 
long-billed woodcock as he darts from thicket 
to thicket; he knows in which pond are the 
biggest pickerel. 

If given proper consideration this same 
farmer boy, who has very likely stowed away 
in his head secret longings for the city, in re- 
turn for such knowledge of the outside world 
as you, city sportsman, are able to give, can 
treat you to the best information of the birds, 
the fish and the game, and will doubtless act 
as guide for you. 

Yet with all his knowledge of the wild 
creatures’s ways, he may have little or no 
thought concerning their rights outside of the 
“open” and “close” seasons, and it should be 
our mission to teach him that leniency and 
moderation at all times is the motto of the 
true sportsman; and the time and effort will 
be well spent, for with the farmer boy depends 
the welfare of our game in as great a measure 
as we may see fit to educate him. 
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PECK’S DOG 


By Claude Hillel 


PECK is a big man. Being big not only in 
size, but also in war, politics and, I almost said, 
love, he is quite an imposing personage. Ev- 
eryone knows that Peck was in the army dur- 
ing what was called “the late unpleasantnéss,”’ 
and served for full four years, (as did several 
hundred thousand other well known men), and 
everyone knows that he made a record for him- 
self as one of Berdan’s sharpshooters. It is 
likewise a matter of histry that on one occasion 
the redoubtable and irrepressible Peck showed 
his sporting propensities by joining a group of 
the “‘boys,’’ who had secured passes and were 
holding a chicken shoot outside the lines, and 
then wilfully and maliciously killing all the 
chickens. Loud were the curses of the ser- 
geant in charge when it was found Peck’s pass 
was a forged one. But all the fuss they were 
able to kick up did not disturb the equilibrium 
of Peck’s well poised mind. 

Peck ran for Congress in '98, but, against my 
advice, he ran on the wrong ticket and, as a 
natural consequence, he isn’t one of the legisla- 
tive Solons who are such ornaments to Wash- 
ington society. He must perforce apply his un- 
limited talents to a limited field and is now con- 
tentedly dividing his time and attention between 
damage cases and divorce suits. 

Well, about the dog. The other day Peck 
telegraphed, ‘‘Will be up on the first with son 
Hal, for chickens;’’ to which I replied, ‘‘Hon, 
H. J. Peck’’—honorable because in some unac- 
countable way he happens to be the Senator 
from Scott county—‘“‘all right, come; but bring 
a dog.’’ Well, Peck brought a dog, but just ex- 
actly what kind of a dog is still a mystery. 
Peck told me confidentially that a friend of his 
stole him from a brewery and made him a pres- 
sent of the valuable animal. And he said he 
thought the dog looked like a setter. On the 
next day after the dog arrived my wife volun- 
teered that Peck was right, for every time she 
fed the dog, he would sit and eat for hours, or 
as long as there was anything edible in sight. 

Well, the time for action came. As the dog 
was reputed to be a wide ranger and great in 
power and endurance (according to Peck’s ver- 
sion), we were a little alarmed lest the dog 
would hunt the fields faster than we would be 
able to traverse them, and I wanted to be right 
there when chickens were found, for I doubted 
our setter’s staunchness. So Hal was ordered 
to secure a fifty-foot clothes line and keep the 
dog in check, which he did. Morning found us 
bright and early in the field. Peck waddled 
along confidently, while Hal went surging for- 
ward with that powerful limbed dog jerking him 


this way and that, while I brought up the rear. 
We traveled over field after field but found no 
chickens, although the dog came to a point sev- 
eral times during the morning, but each time 
there seemed to be no birds in evidence. 

But we finally struck a likely looking stub- 
ble with a corn field on one side and a meadow 
on the other—an ideal place for chickens. The 
dog went bounding through the field, jerking 
Hal unmercifully, and in his strenuousness 
jumped right through a covey of chickens of 
whose proximity we were unaware until Hal at 
the other end of the rope was pulled into them 
by our eager “‘setter.’’ Although we all fired 
and Peck even emptied his repeater we failed 
to score a hit. Peck then declared that the dog 
would have held the covey most beautifully if 
Hal had only held up on the rope and made 
him work slower. Hal protested that he was 
unequal to the arduous task, so Hon. H. J. de- 
clared he would manage the dog himself, that 
a dog had to be worked right to get good re- 
sults, and several similar statements. So Peck 
took the rope, tied it around his waist and told 
the dog to “hunt ’em up.” 

We had by this time got well toward the end 
of the field. At the edge of the stubble was a 
little hill, quite steep, with a small pond at the 
foot. Hither the dog started Being quite 
warm from his ranging under difficulties and 
hard pulling, the dog was naturally anxious to 
indulge in a cool bath. Down the hill went the 
dog and down went Peck, rolling, bounding and 
swearing. into the water went the dog and in 
went Peck; Peck the Honorable, the Senator, 
the sharpshooter and erstwhile candidate for 
Congress. I really never understood why Peck 
allowed himself to be drawn into politics, but 
after that catastrophe I made up my mind that 
a man is often pulled into things when he does 
not want to be. 

After nearly drowning, Peck finally reached 
terra firma and, taking a pull at the stimu- 
lants to keep from catching cold, and wringing 
the water out of his clothes as best he could, 
was ready to proceed. We started toward an- 
other stubble a half mile or so away. Peck, 
unable to longer stand the awful strain at his 
belt occasioned by the eagerness of our now re- 
freshed bench winner, muttering several lines 
from the Elegy about the “paths of glory,” 
severed the rope, taking the precaution, how- 
ever, to tie a heavy stone to the end of the line, 

Thus prepared, we proceeded to take in the 
next field. However worthless Peck’s dog was, 
I must give him due credit, for it is true that 
he had a good nose and could scent a chicken at 
a tremendous distance. But this proved more 
of a disadvantage than otherwise, for no sooner 
had he entered the stubble ahead of us, tham 
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he was off like a whirlwind, breaking the rope 
and leaving the stone, which Peck had fastened 
to hira with such care, behind. When about thir- 
ty rods up the field he flushed a large covey 
which flew a short distance and then alighted 
in a dry marsh at the end of the field. At the 
instant the dog flushed the chickens, Peck, 
thoroughly aroused, sent two charges of No. 
7s after him, then threw down his gun and 
started in the direction the dog had taken, 
swearing dire vengeance on his canine head. 
The dog reached the marsh first, Peck went 
in a close second while Hal and I were left 
hopelessly behind. Peck seized the dog by the 
neck, stripping off his coat and, using it much 
as a Matabele would a rhinocerous hide ox 
whip, belabored his much vaunted setter to his 
heart’s content. Each time Peck brought down 
the coat with a dull whack, the dog would yelp; 
and at every yelp up would jump a chicken. 
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This highly entertaining performance kept on 
until twenty-three chickens had safely depart- 
ed, when Hal and I reached the spot, and be- 
tween us succeeded in bagging one of the two 
remaining, while the other took a hasty leave 
after running the gauntlet. The last we saw 
of that chicken, it was sailing over the top of 
a hill a mile away with Peck’s dog, which had 
escaped, in hot pursuit, with the odds in favor 
of the dog. 

We went sadly back to the stubble with our 
one chicken and after a half hour’s search found 
Peck’s gun, which he said he wouldn’t lose for 
the world, as it was a fine gun, that he had 
often annihilated whole coveys with it, etc., all 
of which I implicitly believe. Upon leaving for 
home, Peck extorted a promise irom me at the 
point of his shotgun that I would never tell 
about the dog. But a promise given under du- 
ress and fear is no promise, so I've told. 

Later—Peck wrote yesterday that he had 
heard the dog was back at the brewery, 
catching mice. And Peck said he was a setter! 
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QUESTION BOX 
Conducted by Ed. F. Haberlein 


Q.—‘“‘I have taken ‘Field and Stream’ for two 
years and when my subscription expires please 
notify me, as I would not like to miss a single 
copy of this valuable magazine. Am much in- 
terested in the Question Box and should be 
pleased to have a question answered therein in 
regard to a dog of mine, namely: I have an 
Irish water spaniel dog and am thinking of cut- 
ting his tail as a fox terrier’s. Do people ever 
do the same and do you think it would be satis- 
factory as far as looks are concerned?” 

Ans.—The water spaniel’s mission is retriev- 
ing from water and while swimming the tail 
is employed as rudder, hence if deprived of the 
caudal appendage he would be vastly handi- 
capped. A stump-tail, similar to that of a fox 
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terrier, would not give the water spaniel a dig- 
nified appearance, but rather disfigure him. 
7 - 


Q.—‘‘Will you be so kind as to answer a ques- 
tion in this department for me. I have a point- 
er pup, about eight months old, registered, and 
his pedigree shows that he is bred from some 
of the very best of stock that is known in this 
section. He is a very fine hunter, stands well 
and has plenty of ense, but at the crack of a 
gun he is off and it would take such running 
stock as Yankee with Sloan up to catch him. 
Trusting that you will pe able to devote a few 
lines to this subject in your valuab'e magazine, 
I thank you in advance and will than appreci- 
ate your advice.”’ 

Ans.—As you have a good dog, one that is 
worth the trouble, you need not be discouraged, 
but ‘fa few lines’’ would not suffice and to give 
the full procedure necessary would require too 
much of the space allotted to this department. 
However, The Amateur Trainer imparts the 
modus operandi in detail clearly and compre- 
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hensively, so that to follow the instructions is 

an easy matter and the result perfectly satis- 

factory. Get a copy of the book, (‘‘Field and 

Stream”? can furnish it), apply the approved 

method of curing a gunshy dog, and be happy. 
*->- + * 


Q.—“I have The Amateur Trainer, but therein 
find nothing about ‘‘Whoa.’’ Here in the East, 
especially in the thick covers, it is necessary 
that you can stop your dog and not let him 
range off. Do you think that ‘‘Whoa’”’ should 
be though first of anything? I always have 
used a string and collar and put food in front 
and keep stopping him and then sending on by 
clucking. Of course, I am very much an ama- 
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Q.—"“A dog six years old has just come into 
my possession. At the crack of gun he will 
jump after a dead bird and go to chewing it if 
I am not near to prevent it. Do you think it 
would be of any use to try to break him of the 
habit and get him to retrieving properly. He is 
a fine hunter and aside of breaking shot and 
chewing the dead bird I would be well pleased 
with his work. 

Ans.—These are the most common faults and 
most annoying ones, too. Breaking shot is 
one of the easiest faults to overcome, though, 
and may be effectually eradicated a= per plain 
instructions on page 97 in The Amateur Trainer. 
It is quite possible that the dog at one time was 
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teur, but have just purchased two King Cyrano 
pups and want to start right.’”’ 

Ans.—To teach a dog ‘‘Whoa’”’ is a loss of 
time, and that order has long ago been dropped 
by professional handlers. Even in thick cover 
that order is not practical. The orders ‘“‘charge’”’ 
and “‘steady’’ are now in vogue. At the com- 
mand “charge’’ the dog is to drop to the 
ground instantly wherever he may be, and re- 
main down motionless till ordered “‘up—hie on.”’ 
The dog is taught to slow up and be careful to 
the order “‘steady,’’ so that ‘‘Whoa’’ is entirely 
unnecessary. Moreover, if the dog is inter- 
fered with frequently by being ordered to stop 
and stand awaiting the order to proceed, he 
soon becomes reliant upon his handler rather 
than using his own judgment in finding, point- 
ing and working on game in general. A dog 
should be hampered and interfered with afield 
as little as possible and, though made obedient, 
allowed to use his functional powers. instinct 
and intelligence subservient to the gun, 


broken to retrieve, but became spoiled because 
of bad handling. Even at his age he can yet 
be taught to retrieve soft-mouthed and busl- 
ness-like, and all information is fully given in 
stated book. 

*- *+ * 

Q.—‘‘What breed or strain are the liver-col- 
ored pointers; of what country are they na- 
tives. At what age is best to begin breeding a 
bitch of this kind?” 

Ans.—Merely the color of a pointer does not 
necessarily betoken any particular strain, be- 
cause most all the different colors are found in 
the various strains—the nativity is also prob- 
lematical. A bitch should not be bred until 
her second heat. The first usually occurs at 
from ten to twelve months old, and, if the bitch 
is in good health, she will come around again 
in six months. 

s* ¢ & 

Q—“About four weeks ago I sent my pointer 

bitch to be bred to a noted dog in this vicinity. 

















The bitch has lately developed a sure case of 
mange and upon inquiry I learn that the dog 
in question suffered from mange at the time 
and still has it. Now, will you kindly state 
whether the puppies, when they come, will 
show the effect of it. The bitch has lost near- 
ly all the hair from back and sides and I fear 
the pups may all be ‘baldheaded.’ ”’ 

Ans.—It was quite indiscreet to breed to a 
mangy dog. Coming in contact is, doubtless, 
the cause of your bitch having mange at tnis 
time. Some forms of mange, especially the 
kind you mention, are hereditary and the off- 
spring will most likely be similarly affected 
At any rate the should be cured as spe2cdily as 
possible before whelping lest the entire litter 
will surely be doomed. 


Q.—“I have an Engilsh setter, about one year 
old now, that gives me lots of trouble when- 
ever I take him out hunting. He ranges well 
and finds the birds, but will not stop and point 
till I can come up for a shot, and he is hard 
to restrain; will chase pigs and sheep every 
chance he gets. Will he overcome this foolish- 
ness as he gets older?” 

Ans.—It seems that this dog has never been 
trained. Of course, many a dog does not point 
game birds in business-like manner at one year 
old and must be made steady by proper hand- 
ling, but since he hunts well and finds the 
birds, too, he can be made to work satisfactor- 
ily if properly trained. Chasing pigs, sheep, 
etc., is not an unnatural thing for a bird dog 
to do, but must be overcome by making him 
obedient to order to desist. 


Q.—‘How can a dog be cured of chasing 
rabbits while out hunting quails. I have 
whipped my dog severely a number of times 
for it, but he will not desist.” 

Ans.—Rabbits are part of the natural prey 
of the bird dog and so alluring that a chase 
is on whenever an opportunity presents itself 
unless the dog has been made “rabbit proof,”’ 
which to do is an easy matter if instructions 
are followed as per The Amateur Tramer, 
page 81. 


In ‘Petrels Count’? can no doubt be found 
the best bred field winner living. He is three- 
eighths Count Noble blood (a proportion but 
one other can show) through his two greatest 
winning and producing sons, Champion Count 
Gladstone IV and Roderigo; his five-sixteenths 
Gladstone blood comes through his three great- 
est producing daughters, Ruby’s Girl, Glad- 
stone’s Girl and Twin Maud, and the one-quar- 
ter Druid-Ruby blood coming through the great 
Champion Sue and her full sister Ruby II 
makes a pedigree that could not be bettered, 
and reads like an ideality at this late day. 
Count is a medium-sized, evenly and lightly 
marked white, black and tan dog, closely re- 
sembling his great sire, except is much better 
in head and coat. His two wins (both seconds) 
will no doubt be added to next year, as we 
learn he is to go the entire circuit. 
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DISEASES OF THE DOG, VIII 
EPILEPSY—FITS. 

THE dog I believe to be the most highly 
nervous of all animal creation and for this 
reason is the most susceptible to fits from all 
manner of causes. In nearly every disease 
he is heir to, if he becomes to any extent ex- 
hausted he will be taken with fits. He has 
fits from teething, fits from worms, fits from 
over-exertion, constipation causes fits, and 
brain diseases, so that you may look for epi- 
leptic seizures in all troubles except rabies or 
canine madness, in which disease he never has 
fits. 

Symptoms—These vary according to circum- 
stances, but in nearly all cases you will find 
him reeling to one side shaking his head, mouth 
wide open at first, then champing of the lower 
jaw, slavering and foaming at the mouth; he 
falls to the ground, body and legs jerk and 
twitch; he will make a violent effort to regain 
his feet, and may in some cases do so, only to 
fall over again. Sometimes at the beginning 
ef the attack he will give a peculiar little cry 
before he falls over. 

Suddenly he becomes passive for a moment, 
gets up, looks foolish and stands still until 
he recovers use of himself and goes on again 
as though nothing had happened until taken 
with another seizure; or he may take a run- 
ning spell and run until he falls down ex- 
hausted, or until he can find some dark corner 
to hide in. At times he champs his jaws vio- 
lently, or shuts them down so tightly that they 
cannot be pried open and the teeth are broken, 
or tongue severely lacerated if it gets caught 
between them. 

Urine and faeces escape involuntarily, and 
sometimes segments of tapeworm are found in 
the passages, when the cause of the fit is at 
once made evident. 

Belladonna 2x is the most useful reme- 
dy, and may be the first given in all 
eases of fits. If it does not effect a cure, 
look for cause and use the properly indicated 
remedy. Dose, three to five drops three times 
a day and after each fit. 

Chamomilla for pups with derangement of 
the stomach and colic as indicated by vomiting 
and showing that they have pain before the 
attack comes on. 

Nux vomica is useful when they are due to 
indigestion and constipation. 

Arnica is effective when fits are due to an 
injury or blow on the head. 

Argentum nitricum is most useful for the 
fits which come on during distemper. 

Calearrea carbonica, when fits are due to 
irritation from the teeth; it hurries their com- 
ing through the gums and seems to lessen the 
irritation. 

Cuprum, when fits are due to disease of the 
brain or spinal cord. 

There are also a number of proprietary reme- 
dies, such as Glover’s, Haberlein’s, Dent’s and 
Spratt’s fit cures, which may all prove useful, 
but the secret of success lies in removing the 
cause. 

Will give you remedies for canker next 
month. DR. Cc. L. THUDICUM. 

Wayne, Pa. 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO THE SHOW MAN- 
AGEMENT AND TO THE EXHIBITOR 


By P. E. Crabtree 


THE show season of 1901-2 is now on 
an interesting and active time alike 
show management and to the exhibitor. 

The success, financial, of the show will be 
largely in proportion to the amount of energy 
and intelligence put forth in an advertising 
way. 

A standing announcement of the 
and secretary, as well as of the judge, should 
have long since been placed in the columns 
of the fanciers’ publications, the proprietors of 
which always gladly carry announcement col- 
umns gratuitously. 

In addition to this it is goo@ policy to select 
a few of the very best fancfers’ papers, ones 
that will reciprocate editorially and in publish- 
ing the full show report, in which to_place 
liberal display advertisements just previous to 
the show. 

In like manner treat the favorably-inclined 
daily papers of the city where the show 
held, placing an attractive and suggestive il- 
lustration with such advertisement, and run 
such advertisement on the Sunday preceding 
the show, and also during the first two days 
of the show. 

Much money is made or lost in the advertis- 
ing management of a show, depending on 
whether it is judiciously or injudiciously han- 
dled. 

Advertising space mounts up very rapidly in 
the expense account, but a certain amount of 
it is essential to the hearty co-operation of the 
press. Without advertising no amount of hard 
work will make the undertaking a financial 
success, and through liberal cartooning and a 
few daily sarcastic editorial shots almost the 
entire population of a large city will turn out 
to see and to enjoy the show, and the man- 
ner in which they swell the gate receipts is 
most satisfactory to the management and to 
the exhibitor. 

During the week preceding the show the at- 
tention should be turned to placing in the win- 
dows of business houses neatly printed and 
attractively illustrated cards, stating in a con- 
densed style the dates, location and principal 
attractions of the show. Personally I have 
Placed thousands of these display cards in the 
windows of business houses and can testify to 
the efficiency of a pocketful of complimentary 
tickets in achieving this end. 

Place the cards and the tickets in the hands 
of some active person in touch with business 
customs and propriety and he will have no 
trouble in placing them. Usually they can be 
Placed for one ‘‘comp.” each, but if a man 
Suggests that he has a lady to accompany him, 
Proceed cheerfully to issue him two tickets, 
and it will also do no harm to ask him whether 
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he could not give space to two cards, informing 
him that the management have placed an equal 
number of cards and of tickets at your disposal. 

Besides the indiscriminate displaying in the ~ 
windows of business houses it is advisable to 
have a number of copies run from the same 
forms on enameled cloth and place one in every 
blacksmith shop and feed store in the city, as 
well as on a few conspicuous corners at the 
entrance of the principal thoroughfares to the 
city. 

These are particularly effective in bringing in 
a suburban and rural attendance. 

This brings us up to the morning of the be- 
ginning of the show. At this juncture banners 
on street cars are a most effective method of 
advertising. 

Care should be taken to have several banners 
on each line of cars, and that no route is 
missed. Simply announce in very large letters, 
“Show To-day,” telling what kind and where 
in smaller type. 

The selection 
portant item 


of the building is a most im- 
and should be one on ground 
floor, centrally located and a popular resort. 

The elite of a city are often in daily attend- 
ance on such a show when they would not be 
found in attenance in an unpopular shop 
room, and often, too, they spend no small sum 
of money for birds and small pet stock and have 
been repeatedly known to invest heavily in 
hares and poultry on a large scale, even invest- 
ing thousands of dollars in suburban property 
on which to place their stock and placing expe- 
rienced fanciers in charge of it. In fact, it 
was a couple of this very class of persons 
whom I got interested in the hare industry, 
and who set the pace in prices that for a couple 
of years thereafter made striaes never before 
dreamed of in the fancy. 

Now let me insist on the management making 
a show room attractive. 

Only last year I came in contact with one 
superintendent who was one of the managers 
of a large show, whose ambition appeared to be 


largely in the line of making all the expenses 
of the show by the entry fees of the exhibitor 


and ignored entirely the appearance of the 
show as being pleasing to the persons in at- 
tendance. He plainly stated that he was not 
the superintendent of a “monkey and parrot” 
show and that he had no love for them. 

However that may be, there is no denying 
the fact that the greater variety and the bet- 
ter display of small, rare and unique pets and 
specimens of all kinds that accompany a hare 
and poultry show the better will the public ap- 
preciate the show, which fact will be evi- 
denced in the attendance. 

A streamer should be placed clear across the 
street at the entrance of the building, and I 
have always found that a very large V-shaped 
illuminated canvas sign over the sidewalk 
above the door is a good help in producing large 
crowds in the evenings. Again, we have ob- 
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tained great results by placing a dozen boys 
on the street with banners in their hands. Also 
the plan of securing a band, placing them a 
part of the time on the street in company with 
a large banner, and a part of the time in the 
show room, has often proven a paying venture. 

Still, again, the advertising of special days, 
say for the various classes of business people 
and for children, assists in bringing out a more 
uniform crowd together, which can be more 
easily entertained by a few good speakers for 
the occasion than could be done with a mixed 
audience. 

Now about the taking of entries: They should 
be advertised to close long enough before the 
opening day of the show fo permit of the sec- 


retary classifying everything before the stock 
begins to enter the show room. 
It has often been the case that the manage- 


ment is very lax in this respect, and not infre- 
quently have persons come the first day of the 
show, looked the situation over, and if they 
found a class vacant or weak in competition, 
then make entries when the winning will be a 
“sure thing’’ with them. This is unjust to thee 
other exhibitors and misleading in future ad- 
vertising. 

The exhibitor should be held responsible for 
making his entries correctly. Often the wrong 
sex of a specimen is entered through mistake 
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by the exhibitor, and if any transferring is done 
after it comes to the judging, it must at least 
change results in two or more classes for every 
such specimen encountered; so the best way is 
to throw a specimen out of competition if en- 
tered wrongly, and thus let the inconvenience 
fall on the one who deserves it. 

An executive committee should always be 
given power to act on anything that may come 
up during the show, and which not 
previously been arranged and announced in the 
premium list. 

A receiving committee should be placed in 
charge whose duty it is to reject any and all 
specimens seriously diseased. No appeal should 
be tolerated from their decision, for if it were, 
their work would not be wholly effective. 

It is the duty of the exhibitor to make his 
display as attractive as possible, and to dis- 
tribute plenty of cards and circulars during the 
show, at which time the best opportunity of all 


has 


the year is afforded. 

Pay strict attention to the judging and en- 
deavor to exchange opinions relative to the 
proper mating of stock. 

These precautions and details looked after 
and the annual show will be an educational 


feature and productive of genuine good fellow- 
ship and friendly rivalry. 
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. TWO FAMOUS ISLAND PRESERVES 
ll A southern reader offers the following game 
preserves for sale. For more detailed inform- 
n- ation address “Sea Island Game Preserves,” in 
he care of “Field and Stream”’ office. 
Hutchinson's Island, Game Preserve, Coast 
er of South Carolina. Price, $20,000. 
al This island, embracing 12,000 to 15,000 acres of 
ae land, is eligibly situated. It is made up of high 


land, marsh land and meadow. It is ideal as 
a stock range. or game preserve, and is large 
enough to combine both. It was a famous an- 
te-bellum Sea Island cotton plantation. 

There are cattle, deer, opossums and raccoons 
and it is unexcelled for its abundance of quail, 
snipe, woodcock and wild fowl in their proper 
season. 

The island has fifteen miles of water front, 
two dwelling houses, four negro quarters, one 
barn and stable, an artesian well fifty-six feet 
deep of excellent running drinking water, an 
avenue of very large live oak trees clear acros; 
the island; wire fence, about one hundred and 
fifty acres planted this year in cotton, corn, 
Sweet potatoes. Yields 30 to 40 bushels of corn 
per acre without fertilizer and fine crop of 
cotton, two hundred bushels of potatoes per 
acre. Fine perennial pasturage and fresh water 
ponds for stock. 

The timber is pine, palmetto and oak. 

In 1853 it yielded six hundred bags of Sea Is- 
land cotton, and $1v0,000 would not then have 
bought it. 

Has been pronounced the finest stock range 
] in the State. Abundance of clams, oysters, ter- 
rapins, fish, shrimp and crabs. Good depth vf 
water. Safe anchorage. Nearest railroad point 
twenty-eight miles. 

Bull's Island in Bull’s Bay, Coast of South 
; Carolina. Price, $35,000. 

This island contains 16,000 acres of land, about 
half open shooting grounds for birds, and half 
in woods. The timber is coast pine, oak, cedar 
and palmetto. 

The distance is about thirty miles from 
Charleston, S. C. A good safe harbor on the 
premises, famous for boating and fishing at- 
tractions. As a country home, game preserve, 
or pleasure resort, it cannot be surpassed. Tae 
standing timber is ample to make improve- 
ments to any extent that can be desired, and 
also to market a surplus. 

There are 5,000 acres of highlands and 11,000 
acres of marsh, meadow and beach. Perennial 
pasturage for cattle, horses, sheep, goats and 
hogs. 

As a game preserve it is well stocked with 
deer, cats, coons, mink, ete., and frequented by 


















ducks, snipe and shore birds. Quail are very 
plentiful. 

Good oysters, clams, crabs, shrimp and all 
kinds of fish. Fine beach and several boat 
landings. Unexcelled as a yachting station. 

Can be made immensely profitable by reviv- 
ing it as a Sea Island cotton plantation, yield- 
ing also large field and trucking crops of all 
kinds. 

A party from New York City recently bought 
a similar property—Murphy Island, 4,700 acres, 
at mouth of Santee River, at $22,560, about $4.50 
an acre. 


The Pneumatic Mattress & Cushion Co., whose 
advertisement appears elsewhere in this issue, 
is a concern with which every sportsman should 
be acquainted. They have had an exhibit at the 
Philadelphia Sportsmen’s Show. They will un- 
doubtedly be represented at the Chicago show, 
and have already contracted for large space in 
the New York show. If sportsmen remain ig- 
norant of the ease and comfort secured by the 
use of the Pneumatic mattress while camping 
or at home it will be their own loss. Send Tor 
their catalogue 8S. 


H. J. Putman & Co., Minneapolis, Minn., have 
issued a tine catalogue of hunting boots, shoes 
and moccasins. The illustrations are superb 
and the descriptive text is complete and speci- 
fic in every way. If you expect to buy a pair 
of hunting boots, shoes or moccasins write for 
this catalogue at once. In doing so, please 
mention “Field and Stream.”’ 

A HUNDRED YEARS IN POWDER 

Accompanying their beautiful centennial cal- 
endar for 1902 is the following interesting, his- 
torical announcement of a great firm, which 
we are pleased to publish: 

The present great system of powder mills, 
factories, machinery plants and chemical works 
with the vast business interests of Messrs. E. I. 
DuPont de Nemours & Company that have been 
evolved from them, are the growth of a cen- 
tury and the results of careful management, un- 
iform courtesy to patrons and strict business 
integrity. The heritage received from the 
founder of the business has been continuously 
retained and fostered by his descendants, some 
one of whom is always in control of every im- 
portant department, whether it be refining ma- 
terials, compounding, manufacturing or testing 
the powders, or the sale and distribution of the 
product. 

Eleuthere Irenee DuPont acquired great skill 
in the manufacture of powder at the govern- 








ment powder works, Essone, France, where he 
held an important position from l7w to 1786. He 
came to the United States at the dawn of the 
nineteenth century and established the firm E. 
I. DuPont de Nemours & Company. On Jan- 
uary Ist, 1802, this firm began the manufacture 
of DuPont Powder in the valley of the historic 
Brandywine, near Wilmington, Delaware, where 
under the original name, the founder and his 
descendants have continuously carried on the 
business for one hundred years. 

All the successive members of the firm have 
been especially educated and trained in the 
chemistry and manufacture of explosives, the 
inventing of machinery and appliances for such 
purpose, and it is from such hereditary ac- 
quirements, scientific knowledge and skill, sup- 
ported by abundant resources, that the coun- 
try has received powders of the highest merit. 

The mills have several times been extended 
and improved, and new mills have been built 
and acquired in other States to meet the ever 
increasing demand of the growing country for 
DuPont Powder. 

The first unusually heavy demand on the Du- 
Pont mills was made by the United Stites Gov- 
ernment to supply the navy and army during 
the war with Great Britain in 1812. The thril- 
ing engagements on the ocean, and the decisive 
victory of Commodore Perry on Lake Erie were 
a tribute to the valor of the American Navy 
and a public approval of DuPont Powder. 

During the long struggle for civilization in the 
Middle and Western States, a keg or horn of 
DuPont Powder was a constant necessity in 
the home of every frontiersman, and most of 
the settlers of the new territory were depend- 
ent upon it for the defense of their homes and 
for the wild game which the primitive forests 
afforded them. It was natural that an article, 
superior in quality, that had protected life and 
contributed to the support of the people, should 
become a by-word in every househc ld. The fame 
of DuPont Powder was handed down from 
grandsires to generations of sportsmen, and the 
name DuPont on a package has been a sufficient 
assurance that the powder was of the best of 
its kind. 

In the development of the physical and com- 
mercial resources of the country, for a century, 
the laborer and capitalist have found DuPont 
Powder the most potent means at their com- 
mand. With DuPont Powder the first coal 
mines were developed, and it is the favor- 
ite brand with many of the largest coal op¢ra- 
tors of the present day. DuPont Powder was 
used fn leveling the hills, excavating the foun- 
dations and in quarrying the materials for the 
buildings of every town and cits it hos been 
used in the construction of all the public works 
of the country for a hundred years; in exca- 
vating canals and reservoirs; in grading all the 
railroads and public highways. DuPont Pow- 
der has opened the way for the miner in pros- 
pecting and developing the iron, lead, cop- 
per, silver and gold mines and has been the 
most useful factor in enabling the laborer to 
discover and produce the mineral wealth of the 
ecuntry. 

Anticipating the demand for a chemical com- 
pound that would prove superior to the mix- 
ture known as black powder, Messrs. DuPont 
as early as 1845 investigated and manufactured 
gfun-cotton of a quality up to the requirements 
of the time. At a later date they gradually de- 
veloped, perfected and in 1893 patented DuPont 
Smokeless Powder, which was hailed with de- 
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lizht and generously welcomed by American 
sportsmen. Many so-called smokeless powders 
tad been issued but none of them had given 
satisfaction. The well-known qualifications of 
the Messrs. DuPort in the chemistry of explo- 
sives; their long experience as manufacturers 
ot superior powders, and their abundant re- 
sources were a guarantee that when they of- 
fered a smokeless powder it would be the 
crowning triumph and all that could be desired, 
When Messrs. DuPont expressed their conf- 
derce in the new powder, named it “DuPont 
Smokeless,” endorsed and supported it with 
their well eavncd reputation of more than nine- 
ty years, it was accepted in good faith and at 
once became the universal favorite of American 
gunners. DuPont Smokeless has been thor- 
oughly tested and its excellence well establish- 
ed It has won the grand American Handicap 
four times, and more purses, prizes, medals, 
cups, and trophies than all other powders com- 
bined. 

The dealers of the country recognizing the 
popularity and general demand for this brand 
and finding it unprofitable to carry a variety of 
powders, have chosen DuPont Smokeless as a 
staple and specify it almost exclusively in their 
ammunition orders, 

The use of DuPont Powder has not only con- 
tributed to the pleasure of sportsmen and pro- 
moted the welfare of the nation in times of 
peace, it has won deserved fame for its makers 
on sea and land. Whereas the flag has been 
unfurled for a hundred years; on every battle- 
field and in every engagement by the navy, Du 
Pont Powder has been chifly used. During the 
final engagement of the late war, off Santiago, 
when the Spanish navy was destroyed and the 
American gunners won the admiration of the 
world for their splendid markmanship and 
deadly execution, DuPont Powder was burned 
in the guns, 


Jespersen & Hines, 10 Park Place, New York, 
announce that they are making a specialty of 
hand loaded shells to order, and that Mr. Neaf 
Apgar is attending to this part of their bust- 
ness. They can also furnish machine loaded 
shells to those who prefer them. Mr. Apgar 
attends the different shoots, and he will be 
glad to have his friends patronize the firm 
through him. 


The products of the Peters Cartridge Co., of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, consisting of a full line of 
metallic cartridges loaded with the famous 
King’s Semi-Smokeless Powder, a line of shot- 
gun shells, cdnsisting of sheils for smokeless, 
semi-smokeless and black powder, besides prim- 
ers, wads and shot, have attained such popu- 
larity that for some time past that company 
has been unable to fill its orders without long 
delays. This condition of affa'rs has influenced 
that company to make extensive alterations in 
its plant, and considerably enlarge its manu- 
facturing capacity. 

It is now putting in additional steam boilers 
of large Capacity, with two direct connected 
engines of 200 horse power for the transmis- 
sion of electric power, as well as a large elec- 
tric plant. This company is now crecting two 
buildings of two stories in height, one 50 by 9%, 
the other 50 by 50, besides a number of smaller 
buildings, as well as additions to the existing 
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buildings, all of which are expected to be com- 
pleted by next spring. 

The goods of this company are in demand at 
the present time in all parts of the world, and 
besides a great increase in the home trade, there 
is a rapidly growing foreign demand for Peters 
ammunition. 


With the opening of Proctor’s new theate 
in Newark, the Proctor Circuit will include 
seven theatres—the largest chain of houses un- 
der the control of one single ownership in the 
world. 

The F. F. Proctor Stock Co. wll continue the 
presentation of old comedies elaborately revived 
in the New York theatres of the circuit, and 
vaudeville will be the policy at Manager Proc- 
tor’s Albany and Montreal houses. Vaudeville 
will also be given between acts of the everal 
dramas presented, as usual. 

The vaudeville talent in the Proctor enter- 
tainments will always be of the best, and will 
at ali times represent the best selections of 
American and foreign talent the profession af- 
fords. These big bills, in addition to the ex- 
tremely reasonable prices—15, 25. and 502.—mikes 
the Proctor theatres popular with the masses. 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup, for chi!dren 
teething, is the prescription of one of the best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 
States, and has been used for fifty years with 
never-failing success by millions of mothers 
for their children. During the process of teeth- 
ing its value is incalculable. It relieves the 
child from pain, cures dysentery and diarrhoea, 
griping in the bowels, and wind-colic. By giv- 
ing health to the child it rests the mother. 
Price 25c. a bottle. 

An evént of unusual importance in the shoot- 
ing world occurred at the range of the Massa- 
chusetts Rifle Association, Walnut Hill, Mass., 
December 7th, 1991. Thomas Anderton, the well- 
known pistol shot, attempted to break the 5) 
shot pistol record at 50 yards on the Standard 
American target. He was successful in h's un- 
dertaking, scoring 476 points, which exceeds the 
former record by one point, the old record of 
4% points being held by J. E. Gorman of San 
Francisco, Cal. Mr. Anderton used Peters Long 
Rifle Cartridges in making this new record. 


Many applications are being received for space 
for exhibits in the coming Sportmen’s Show, 
which will open at Madison Square Garden on 
March 5, 1902; these come from all the different 
hunting and fishing sections, representing the 
Adirondacks, Maine, the West and Canada. A 
hunter’s and trapper’s camp, fully equipped ani 
under the direction of a veteran woodsman, will 
be an interesting feature and a novel sight to 
even many old sportsmen. Fly-casting compe- 
titions will create general interest among the 
devotees of this sport. 

The live game bird and water fowls will be a 
loan exhibit from the private collection of Mr. 
George A. Barker, a well-known and prominent 
sportsman. This feature will be of great inter- 
est to all lovers of bird life, as well as the 
sportsman, and too much cannot be sail about 
this rare and valuable collection, the specimens 
including some of the finest procurable; among 
them will be many varieties of pheasants, quail, 
Prairie chicken, geese, brant and ducks, includ- 
ing the following varieties: Canadian geese, 
white geese, wood ducks, mandarin ducks, red- 
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head ducks, dusky ducks, pigtail ducks, gray 
call ducks, white call ducks, American widgeon, 
European widgeon, European shoveler ducks, 
blue and green-wing teal. 


OFFICE OF WOODS AND WATERS. 
Harry V. Radford, Editor. 
212 E. 105th St., N. Y¥. C. 
December 5, 1901. 
Dear Mr. Burkhard: 

I think you ought to know of the wonderful 
results I am geting from my little adv. in ‘Field 
and Stream.”’ During the past six months, 
which is the extent of time I have had the 
adv. in your magazine, I have secured not less 
than 400 new readers for ‘“‘Woods and Waters” 
through letters mentioning “Field and Stream.”’ 
These subscriptions have come from almost ev- 
ery State in the Union and not a few from the 
provinces of Canada. I am advertising my mag- 
azine in a number of other publication, but 
none of them have brought me anywhere near 
the results your has. In fact, the demand for 
“Woods and Waters’? has increased so fast of 
late that In many cases I have been obliged to 
send damaged copies (returns from the News 
Co.) to new subscribers, as my supply of per- 
fect ones has been so reduced. I, however, in- 
tend to place a much larger order with my 
printer in future, so as to be prepared to meet 
the demands of any number of your readers 
who may decide to become _ subscribers of 
“Woods and Waters.’’ Very truly yours, 

HARRY V. RADFORD. 





The gunning grounds of Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina can be easily reached 
by the Old Dominion Line sailing every week 
day from Pier 26, North River, foot of Beach 
Street, New York, at 3 P. M. Dogs, on chains, 
carried free, when accompanied by their own- 
ers Connections made at Norfolk and R'ch- 
mond for all points South and Southwest. 
Through tickets and baggage checks. Send for 
illustrated literature to H. B. Walker, Traffic 
Manager, 81-85 Beach Street, New York. 


THE GROWTH OF A GREAT BUSINESS. 


In 1871, F. Wesson and Gilbert H. Harrington 
started at Worcester, Mass., in a very small 
way to manufacture one style of a single ac- 
tion revolver fitted with a shell ejecting de- 
vice invented and patented by Mr. Harrington 
It is believed to have been the first successful 
devise applied to revolvers for ejecting empty 
shells without removing the cylinder. Mr. Wes- 
son's interest was bought out in 1874 by Mr. 
Harrington, who shortly afterward formed a 
partnership with William A. Richardson, un- 
der the firm name of Harrington & Richard- 
son. The business was rapidly growing, and 
in 1870 it became necessary to move to more 
commodious quarters. Four years later, the 
firm became sole licensees to manufacture in 
the United States, double barrel hammerless 
shot guns under the famous Anson & Deeley 
patents. These guns ranged in price from $85 
tc $350, and during the five years they were 
manufactured, won an enviable reputation for 
durability, simplicity, accuracy and finish. 

In 1888 the business was incorporated as the 
Harrington & Richardson Arms Co., since which 
time it has had a steady and healthy growth, 
due to the fact that the H. & R. revolvers are 
made with the same precision and accuracy in 
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every part that would be required in construct- 
ing a fine watch, and hence have achieved a 
reputation that is the envy of all fire arm 
manufacturers. It is a business built up on 
honor, and each revolver or gun manufactured 
by the company is made with the same care 
and the same regard to absolute safety as 
though the entire reputation of the company 
was at stake on each one. In 1893 the erecticn 
of the present main four story and basement 
factory building was begun and it was complet- 
ed in the spring of the following year. It cover- 
ed an area of 50 by 100 feet, affording accommo- 
dations for the 350 men then employed. A two- 
story and basement addition, 50 by 60 feet was 
built in 1900, and another addition, 50 by 90 feet 
in area and four stories and basement in height, 
has just been completed. The present number 
of employees is over 500. Their catalogue now 
shows 157 separate and distinct revolvers, be- 
sides automatic and non-ejecting single guns in 
twa gauges, with both steel and twist barrels. 
About January first they will also be able to 
supply these guns in 20 guage. They manufac- 


ture what is without doubt the most complete ° 


line of firearms on the market, and the great 
demand for their revolvers and guns is proof 
of it. A beautiful catalogue, with illustrations 
of hunting scenes in color and describing their 
line of goods will be sent on application. 





A REAL GOOD THING. 
By Harry Saint Maur. 

The editor of this magazine as a personal 
favor permits me to state a truth and—there is 
no actual string to it. For years the salutari 
ness of a very occasional drink of real whiskey, 
taken at night, has appealed to me. Devotion 
to such a pleasant principle would be easy 
enough save for the impossibility of obtaining 
the good “‘stuff’’ at a reasonable price. 

Accident induced me to sample a taste of 
rye sent direct from the distillery. Opening the 
case this bit of writing put me dead against 
its contents: 

“&c., &c., it is a purer whiskey, a pleasanter 
whiskey, richer, smoother, &c., &c., any time 
or for any price.’’ 

Said I to myself said I: Ugh! The old gag— 
and the pawing out and nosing was continued. 

Now I bought and paid for my sample; the 
Lone Creek whiskey people are entire strangers 
to me; what [ am writirg is without their 
knowledge and not at their request—if they 
had asked for this they would not have had it. 
There is no Lone Creek advertisement in these 
pages—hereafter if business acumen is allied 
to distinguished distilment, there should be. 

Merit alone obtains and I assure the reader 
that no whiskey approaching the fluid under 
advocacy has ever joyously gurgled itself down 
my throttle. 

Their guarantee is subjoined. It is genuine: 

Guarantee. 

This whiskey will be shipped to you on 
the distinct and positive guarantee that you 
will find it a purer whiskey, a better whisk: y— 
richer, smoother, more delicate and pleasant to 
the taste, than any whiskey you have ever 
bought from any concern at any price. If not, 
we agree that you shall return same at our ex- 
pense and we will refund the amount paid. The 
Lone Creek Distillery Co., Newport, Kentucky. 


“Some Sportsmen's Specialties’’ is the title of 
a very attractive booklet just issued by A. H. 
Funke, 103 Duane Street, describing in detail 
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the wonderful Mannlicher (Haenel) Repeating 
Rifles, the Luger automatic pistols, the Climax 
hammerless shotguns in several very attractive 
styles, the “Full Moon” camping light and the 
Baldwin cabin and searchlights for yachts and 
small craft. We are sure anyone will feel re- 
paid for the time spent in perusing this cata- 
logue. These specialties are all controlled by 
Mr. Funke and are meeting with a large and 
growing sale. 


Ouf contributor, Mrs. kK. V. Saint Maur, is 
likely to make a brief return dash to the stage, 
Her husband, who will be found to have “‘laid 
himself out’? in ‘‘admirable advocacy” in an- 
other column, is the author of a comedy, the 
“Divorce Cure,’’ that was enacted with grati- 
fying success up to the time of her much 
mourned decease by Emily Banker of the orig- 
inal Vokes Family. The part is suited to Mrs. 
Saint Maur and negotiations are on foot for a 
revival of the play, with the author and the 
chicken-farmer actress in the leading roles. 


ASTERS BRANCH 
Cameens STAY 


CINCINNATI 
OHIO, U.SA. 


THE CALENDAR SEASON 


This is the season when calendars—many of 
them beautiful and artistic and all of them use- 
ful—are issued in great numbers. 

One of the most beautiful of those which have 
recently come to us, is that sent out by Messrs. 
E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co., of Wilming- 
ton, Del., which is commemorative of the hun- 
dreth anniversary of the founding of their bus 
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iness. The calendar itself, with its adornment 
of life-sized cock quail and woodcock, is beauti- 
ful, and not less interesting is the commemora- 
tive historical insert which represents the cen- 
tury, divided into four periods. These periods 
are illustrated by Perry’s victory on Lake Erie, 
and by representations of the civilization peri- 
od, the industrial period and the period of to- 
day. Messrs. Du Pont De Nemours & Co. will, 
while the edition lasts, send these calendars to 
sportsmen who may apply for them, but will 
show preference to those applications in which 
postage to the amount of three cents is in- 
closed. 


The Marlin Fire Arms Co. have issued a desk 
calendar, small and convenient, which is of- 
fered to any reader of “Field and Stream” who 
will send the Marlin Co. of New Haven, Conn.. 
one cent to pay postage. The calendar is 
adorned with pictures of many wild creatures 
and is very attractive and useful. 


The Peters Cartridge Co. of Cincinnati, O., has 
issued a sportsman’s calendar for 1902. It i: 
adorned with various shooting scenes. The 
most striking part of the calendar is a series 
of circles made up of the heads of Peters rim 
and central-fire metallic cartridges, and head: 
of Peters shotgun shells. Between the outer 
circles and the next are excellent pictures of 
feathered game; between two other circles ar-+ 
the heads of furred game, consisting of caribou, 
cougar, moose, elk, deer, bear, antelope, and 
lynx. The center piece is the head of a big- 
horn, or mountain sheep. The heads of the 
cartridges are in gold. The calendar is hand- 
some. It is the purpose of the Peters Cartridge 
Co. to distribute this calendar to the trade 
whence it may be obtained by sportsmen. Those 
unable to secure it in this way may obtain one 
by inclosing six cents for postage to the Peters 
Cartridge Co., Cincinnati, or to the eastern 
office, 80 Chambers street, New York. 


Free.—The Harrington & Richards6én Arms 
Co., Worcester, Mass., have issued a very ar- 
tistic calendar, which will be an ornament to 
the den, office or lounging room of any sports- 
man. It is printed on a substantial card, 11x20 
inches, the subject being a thoroughly equipped 
sportswoman in pastel drawing (color) by Mal- 
colm Stewart. A copy of this calendar will be 
sent to any of our readers absolutely free of 
charge. As the edition is not likely to last a 
great while, we should advise our readers to 
write at once, and secure a copy before they are 
exhausted. 


CHAS BRADFORD'S NEW BOOK. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, have re- 
cently issued “‘The Wild Fowlers; or, Sporting 
Scenes and Characters of the Great Lagoon,’ 
by Charles Bradford. This new work (c‘oth; 
200 pages; illustrated) is claimed to be some‘hing 
besides an ordinary book on field sporting—it 
is declared he has brought to light an entirely 
new character study in the person of ‘Captain 
Adam Grieb,’”’ the bayman who “has follered 
the bay nigh on teh fifty year an’ more;’’ that 
certain chapters contain a revelation in th2 


matter of wing guns and ammunition; that new 
facts in the natural history of wildfowl—ducks 
and geese—are treated of; that the story set 
forth is entertaining to the general reader, not 
alone the 


fiunter, and that the general idea of 
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the book—the author’s essays on modern man 
and manners—will create a sensation in the 


literary as well as the sporting field. ‘‘The 
Wild-Fowlers” is dedicated to Grover Cleve- 
land, and this gentleman gracefully acknowl- 
edges the courtesy in an early page. Orders 
may be placed through the office of “Field and 





Stream.”’ Price, $1.00 
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PRINCIPAL OFTICES ¢ « « « « * WEEDNOTON SELAW, 


AMERICAN DUCK SHOOTING 

It is a curious and interesting thing that, al- 
though wildfowl shooting has been practiced in 
this country for many years and by many peo- 
ple, no book has ever been published treating 
of the sport for the country as a whole. Long’s 
little book and Leffingwell’s more substantial 
volume were both excellent in their way, but 
each covered a limited field, and dealt chiefly 
or altogether with the shooting which the au- 
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thors had had and with nothing beyond this. 
Lewis’ ‘‘American Sportsman’”’ touched only in- 
cidentally on wildfowl shooting, and what is 
said in other volumes is hardly worth speaking 
of. 


The Improved — 
BOSTON 
GARTER 


The Standard 
for Gentlemen 
ALWAYS EASY 


The Name “BOSTON 
GARTER” is stamped 
| ov every loop. 


American Duck Shooting,’’ by George Bird 
Grinnell, is what its title implies, and in its 
more than 600 pages gives the fullest treatment 
of the fascinating sport that it has ever had. 
The volume is systematic in arrrangement, full 
in treatment and beautiful in decoration and 
manufacture. Moreover, it covers the sport for 
the whole country, taking in the North Ameri- 
can Continent from near the Arctic circle to 
the southern boundary line, and from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. Thus, the American read- 
er of the book will find in it not only the forms 
of duck and goose shooting with which he is 
familiar, but also all other forms wherever 
practiced in this country. 

Before duck shooting can be discussed, how- 
ever, the ducks must be considered, and in the 
present volume, after an interesting chapter 
on the duck family, are described in plain and 
simple language every species of swan, goose, 
and duck commonly found in North America. 
Besides these plain descriptions of the birds, 
there is a brief account of the range and hab- 
its of each species, and each is preceded by a 
carefully drawn portrait of the species in ques- 
tion. This section of the book, therefore, not 
only tells the gunner where each species is to 
be found, but also enables him, by means of 
portraits and descriptions, to identify without 
trouble the birds that he kills. 

This section of the volume comprises about 
one-third of its bulk. 

The second division of the book is devoted to 
Wild Fowl Shooting. Swan shooting is no- 
where systematically practiced as a sport, and 
is therefore dismissed in a few pages, but the 
different forms of goose shooting are fully 
treated, while a special chapter is devoted to 
brant shooting. Naturally, duck shooting takes 

; up the bulk of this section of the volume. 
Among the subjects treated are pass shooting, 
point shooting, river shooting, cornfield shoot- 
ing, shooting in the overflow, in the wild rice 
fields, sea shooting on the Atlantic, and shoot- 
ing from a houseboat. There are no less than 
seventeen sub-chapters under the general head 
of duck shooting. 

The third division of the volume takes up the 
Art of Shooting, and treats of guns and load- 
ing, giving the author’s views on how to hold, 
when to shoot, the flight of ducks, and the eti- 
quette of the blind. The Chesapeake Bay dog— 
which may fairly be called the American re- 
triever—is briefly described, and something is 
told of the good work these dogs do. Then 
follows a consideration of decoys, including liv- 
ing ones, and something about the breeding of 
wildfowl in confinement, from the pen of the 
late Fred Mather. A chapter on blinds, bat- 
teries, and the boats used in duck shooting, 
ccncludes this section. The final chapter of the 
book tells of the decrease of wildfowl, gives 
some of its causes, and recommends the adop- 
tion of certain remedies, all of which look to- 
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the volume. Every gunner will be interested 
also in the more than fifty vignettes drawn by 
Mr. Wilmot Townsend which are found through 
the text. Though often slight and sketchy, 
these vignettes are full of real character, and 
not a few of them will remind the gunner of 
something that he has seen. Of line drawings, 
the more important are the plans of double and 
single batteries which are published with their 
specifications, and the sketches of various types 
of ducking boats. 
With its heavy paper, good large type, its 
rubricated title page, wealth of illustration, and 
quiet but effective cover, the volume may be 
commended to all gunners. 
The price is $3.50, postpaid. 
“Field and Stream’’ office. 


Send orders to 


“Lives of the Hunted,’’ by Ernest Seton- 
Thompson, who is henceforth to be known as 
Mr. Ernest T. Seton, is easily one of the best 
‘nature books’’ which have appeared recently. 
The thrilling story of Krag, the Kooteney Ram, 
is one of unusual merit even among Mr. Seton’s 
excellent productions, and the pathetic little tale 
of the uneven careers of Biddy and Randy, the 
hen and cock sparrows, cannot but be appreci- 
ated by all who will be fortunate enough to 
read the artist-author’s latest book. “The 
Mother Teal and the Overland Route,” “Chink: 
The Development of a Pup,” “The Kangaroo 
Rat,”’ “‘Tito: The Story of the Coyote that 
Learned How,’’ and “Why the Chicadee Goes 
Crazy Once a Year,’ complete che interesting 
contents of the book. Thirty full page drawings 
and nearly two hundred marginal sketches by 
the author add to the attractiveness of the 
work. 

Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.75 net. 


Price, 


TWO WORTHY BOOKS BY 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
HUNTING TRIPS OF A RANCHMAN. 
Sketches of Sport on the Northern Cattle 
Plains. By Theodore Roosevelt. Illustrated 
with 26 full-page illustrations. Cloth, 359 
pp. Price, $3.00. 

In this work Mr. Theodore Roosev+lt has giv- 
en a spirited and vivid description of the great 
Northern cattle plains, and of the ranchman’s 
life in the bad lands of the West. 


THE WILDERNESS HUNTER. 

By Theodore Roosevelt. Illustrated. 

$3.50. 

“The Wilderness Hunter’’ presents a series of 
accurate pictures of outdoor life in the West, 
and these pictures are so cleverly drawn that 
the book will be interesting to the reader, 
whether he is familiar with such scenes or not. 
He who has taken part in such scenes and ad- 
venture will, as he reads the volume, be stirred 
over and over again by old-time memories. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price by FIELD 
AND STREAM. 


Price, 


If our readers will sena us on a postal card 
the names and addresses of such of their friends 
whom they think would be interested in “Field 
and Stream’ we will appreciate it very much 
even if only one name. We are also particu- 
larly desirous of getting the address of all ang- 
ling, gunning or other clubs, game protective 
or any kind of organizations devoted to the 
interests of sportsmanship. 
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A Book? 


I will mail you any book from the list below 
if you send me your address. 

With it I will send you an order on your near- 
est druggist for six bottles of Dr. Shoop’s Res- 
torative. If you think that you need it after 
reading this book, you are welcome to take it a 
month at my risk. If it cures, pay your druggist 
$5.50. If it fails, I will pay him myself. 

This remarkable offer is made after a lifetimie’s 
experience. I have learned how to strengthen 
the inside nerves—those nerves that alone operate 
every vital organ. I make each organ do its 
duty by bringing back its nerve power. No case 
is too difficult. I take the risk in all. 

In five years 550,000 people have accepted this 
offer; and 39 in each 40 paid. They paid be- 
cause they were cured, for no druggist accepts 
a penny otherwise. The decision is left with you. 

Note that if my Restorative cures, the cost is a 
trifle. If it fails, it is free. Can you neglect 
such an offer when 39 out of 40 who write me are 
cured ? 

Simply state which book | nee = 7 a 


you want, and address | Book No. 3 on the Kidneys. 


Dr. Shoop, Box 225. } Book No. 4 for Women. 
Racine, Wis. | B0ok No. 5 for Men (sealed) 
names 1S: | Book No. 60n Rheumatism. 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by one 
or two bottles. At all druggists. 









ANY OF THESE BOOKS WILL BE SENT 
RECEIPT OF 


ANGLING. 
Denes or and How to Catch Them. Eugene 
Autumnas mf Argyleshire with Rod and Gun, 
Gathorne-Hardy 
American Angler’s Book. Norris 
American Salmon Fisherman. Wells............ 
American Fishes. G. Brown Goode.............+ 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them. Shipley 
Book of the Black Bass. Dr. James A. Henshall. 
More About Black Bass. Henshall..............+- 
Complete Angler. Izaak Walton, Vest Pocket size 
Favorite Flies. Mary Marbury.........scsseceees 6. 
Fishing in American Waters. Scot 2. 
Fishing with the Fly. Orvis- Pc Collection... 2. 
Men 1 Have Fished With. F. Mather 
The Boys’ Own Guide to Fishing. Keene....... 
The Determined Angler. Bradford.............. 
The Salmon. By Hon. A. E. Gathorne Hardy... 1 


KENNEL. 
Burges 


Or cor oreo 


sete eeeeeeee 


rH. pepoponom. res 
aBlesssessezseys 


American Kennel. 
Collie, The. Dalziel 
Dog, Diseases of. 
Dog, The. Dinks, Matthew and Hutchinson.... 
Dogs of Great Britain and America..............+. 
Dogs, Their Management and Treatment in ~_ 
ease. Ashmont 
Fox Terrier, The. 
Greyhound, The. 
Kennel Secrets 
Practical Kennel Guide. Stab 
St. Bernard, The. Dalziel.............. - 
The Dog in Health and Disease. Mills........... 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 
Ye ig 3 and Little Fishes. James A. Henshall, 


A Fh ween from India. Isabel Savory.... 
Pen Sketches of Western Life. Lliustrations only, 
a beautiful art work. By the famous cowboy 
artist, C. M. Russell 
The Story of the Cowboy. E. Hough 1.50 
ran, —— a Boy. W. L. Phillips (Ei Coman- "1.28 
The. _ boat on the St. Lawrence. 
TORMIMSOE oc cccccccccccccccccscccccecccevcecescs 
Sport and Travel, East and -West. 
DEE vcacvsndacesoetaseneeesseon Jo seseeeseeccs oe 
Fifteen Years’ Sport and Life. William A. Bail- 
lie Grohman .......-cccccccces steccecececceceees 
Men with the Bark On. Frederic Remington... 
Forty Years of Adventure. C. J. Jones 
HUNTING AND SHOOTING. 
The Boy Duck Hunters. Frank E. Kellogg...... 
Pigeon Shooting. Capt. Albert W. Money........ 1 
A Big-Game and Fish Map of New Brunswick.. 
Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail. Theodore 
Roosevelt RE, SAS PEO Sa er he re 2.50 


——— 
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Dalziel . 
Ashmont .... 
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FOR THE TRA) 


4 specials”: 








PREPAID BY FIELD AND STREAM ON 


PRICE NAMED 
Caribou Shooting in Newfoundland. Davis........ 13 
Frank Forrester’s Field Sports, 2 volumes each 2.00 
Game Birds at Home. 1. 5S. Van Dyke........ 1.50 
Game Birds of North America. Prof. D. G. Elliot 2.50 
Grouse, The. Edited by A. E. T. Watson...... 1.75 
Hare, the. Edited by A. E. T. Watson.......... 1.7 
Hitting vs. Missing with the Shotgun. S. T. 
ON OO ne 1.00 
Hunting In Many Lands .........-.-seeeeeeeeeees 2.50 
Hunting ‘rips of a Ranchman. Theo. Roosevelt 3.00 
North American Shore Birds. D. G. Elliot...... 2.50 
Partridge, ‘Ihe. Edited by A. E. T. Watson...... 1.75 
Pheasant, The. Edited by A. E. T. Watson...... 1.7 
Red Deer, The. Edited by A. E. T. Watson.... 1.76 
Rifle, Rod and Gun in Sennen. T. S. Van Dyke 1.50 
TO an ene 2.00 
The Trail of the Sand Will Stag. By Ernest Se- 
OO. TOGO cccccctncsccccsesesscecccessvcese 1.50 
The Biography of a Grizzly. By Ernest Seton- 
EN. Wntienccadcdoeesendss dnaveeseuaoscoeves 1.50 
Te Be GRD FD ovecocceccccccccccccovccesscccs 2.50 
Wild Fowl Shooting. Leffingwell ............... 2.50 
Wilderness Hunter, The. Theo. Roosevelt...... 3.50 
With Rod and Gun in New England. Edw. A. 
REED haa 6b sedveirdsesseriveseebEpedecsesesoes 5.00 
NATURAL HISTORY. 
Wild Animals I Have Known. By Ernest Seton- 
ED cccsdnebactndrunaeesserecrenedosessess 2.00 
Bird Studies with a Camera. Frank M. Chapman. 1.76 
Bied Lite. Fens BM. CRaggaR...ccccccccccccccces ‘1.7% 
Domesticated Trout. Livingston Stone........... 2.50 
In Nature’s Realm. Dr. Charles C. Abbott....... 2.50 
Mooswa and Others of the Boundaries. W. A. 
NE  deeuddedbisenstabddeereratebrembetonenies 2.00 
Squirrels and Other Fur Bearers. John Burroughs 1.00 
The ens. a ta of a Grizzly. Ernest Seton- us 
DEEENED . cvédecersncdesesosseseseqeceooser esses , 
Wildfowl! of “the United _Seates and British Pos- 
sessions §. a 2.50 
The Gallinaceous Game ‘Birds of North America. 
ey eee eee 2.50 
The World of the Great Forest. Paul Du Chaillu. 2.00 
True Bear Stories. Joaquin Miller................ 1.3 
CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 
Camp Life in the Woods. W. H. Gibson ........ 
Camps in the Rockies. William A. Baillie-Groh- 
SN scannceeretedendVeetepepiedetesescaseeeseses 1.3% 
Hints on Camping. Henderson .........sessese00% 13 
Log Cabins and How to Build Them. W. S. 
DE siacabevdanetatebeneseseteesnesensésnns 1.50 
Trapper’s Guide. Newhouse pquaeibeehemescneebetes 1.00 
Te 1.00 
Camping and Cruising in Florida. Dr. Henshall.. 1.50 
TAXIDERMY. 
The Art of Taxidermy. John Rowley............ 2.00 
Practical Taxidermy. J. H. Batty................. 
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Strengthens System, 
Body, Brain and Nerves 











(MARIANI WINE) | 


No other preparation has ever received so 
many voluntary testimonials from eminent 
people as the world-famous Mariani Wine. 
Agreeable and lasting. 


Before Meals APPETIZER 
After Meals DIGESTIVE 
At All Times TONIC 


Sold by all druggists. Refuse substitutes, 


Mariani & Co., 52 W. 15th St., New York, 
publish a handsome book of endorsements 
of Emperors, Empress, Princes, Cardinals, 
} Archbishops and other distinguished per- 

sonages. It is sent gratis and postpaid to 
all who write for it. 
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The Kentucky Colonel 


knows that 


“The Keystone of a Cocktail 
is the Bitters which are in it,’ 






White’s 


Angostura 
Bitters 


are always insisted upon by 
connoisseurs. 


J. JEIDELL @ 


SOLE AGENTS FOR U., S. 


260 W. Broadway, New York 
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QUALITY AND PRICE 
GUARANTEED ~« « 


Henley Golf Balls 


$4.00 Doz. 


Made in A & B Markings. 


Thoroughly seasoned and perfectly painted 





Sole Agents for United States 


New B. G I. Golf Balls 


Best Quality 


$3.50 Doz. 


eae ~ _ Golf 


$3. 25 Doz. 


A high-grade, medium-priced ball, 
guaranteed to give perfect satisfac- 
tion or money refunded 

Made in Ocobo and Bramble 
markings. 


Ge BRIDGEPORT GUN 
IMPLEMENT CO. 
313-317 Broadweay, New York 
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10 PARK PLACE, N.Y. 


HENRY L. JESPERSEN 
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I have every- 
thing up-to-date 
in the Sports- 
man’slinesuchas 
Rods, Reels, 
Lines, Flies, 
Guns, Revol- 

vers, Cots, 

Tents and 
Sleeping Bags, 
etc. Also a full line 
of the celebrated 
THOMPSON-QUIMBY 


Boots, Shoes and 
Moccasins. Golf, 
Tennis and Photographic 
Supplies. 


Save money and send for my 
new illustrated Catalogue. 
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FOR SALE, WANSTS, Etc. 





Advertisements of this kind three cents a word. 
Send money with order. 


FOR SALE.—Mannlicher Rifle, made to order by 
Haenel, cost seventy-five dollars in Germany; cheap. 
Address Box 63. Livingston, Mont. 


FOR SALE.—Remington hammer gun. 
condition, $16. Also mounted birds, cheap. 
Smith, 1833 Croskey street, Philadelphia. 


FOR SALE.—Gentlemen’s Place or Club. Finest 
osition on the coast. For summer or winter. Se- 
ected after five years’ search on Atlantic coast. 
Thoroughly healthful—test of 40 years. Northern lim- 
it of no snow. ‘Trees green all winter. An island 
of 100 acres for home place. High rolling land thor- 
oughly drained. Very best drinking water. Fine 
soil and pasturage. Milk, forty quarts a day. Good 
harbor—no mud exposed at low tide. Fine outlook. 
Midst of best fishing, crabs, oysters and clams. 
2,500 acres best shooting grounds on coast. Geese, 
duck and English snipe five months. Shooting all 
the year. Daily mail 12 miles from R. R, station, 
which is 22 hours from New York. Owner, care 
Field and Stream. 
PHEASANTS.—Fine youn 
pheasants for sale. Address C. S. 
ton, Conn. 


ADIRONDACK COTTAGE FOR SALE 
Fine Shooting and Fishing. 

Choice location on beautiful large lake, two 
to three miles wide and nine miles long; abounds 
with salmon trout. Brooktrout abundant in many 
nearby streams. Woodcock, partridge, ducks 
and deer plentiful, and bears to be had. Always 
cool. No black flies or mosquitoes. Cottage 
is large and roomy, with large piazza and open 
fireplaces; well built and attractively finished. 
Completely and nicely furnished. Owner will sell 
at a great sacrifice and give good reason for part- 
ing with the place. Photographs will be shown 
at interview with any one interested. No health- 
ier, prettier or more desirable spot in the Adi- 
rondacks. Address Adirondack Cottage, care 
“Field and Stream.”’ 


TO PREVENT the necessity of enlarging winter 
quarters, we offer some registered young brood 
bitches, lately imported; also some imported and 
home-bred puppies, at greatly reduced prices during 
October. itches will be sold with special stud ser- 
vice privileges. Write for descriptive onan and 
terms on above, referring to F. and 
SIDE KENNELS, Tunis, Talbot Co.. Maryland. 


FOR SALE cheap, twenty of the best pointer 
bitches in America, just bred to Young Rip Rap; 


re 
R. 


English _ringneck 
URDY, Noro- 


also a number of good puppies. Send for cata- 
legue and price list. sar Harbor Kennels, Bar 
Harbor, Me. 

WINTER SALE of blue bloods—Thirty grand 
young dogs and bitches broken and partly 
broken: all beauties. The cream of breeding, 
by the following famous sires: Champion Lady’s 
Count Gladstone, Champion Rodfield, Dash An- 
tonio, Cincinnatus Pride and Count Dandstone, 
out of straight bred Llewellyn dams. Also 
pointers by Hal Pointer and Young Rip Rap. 
These dogs are all in fine condition and will 
be sold at winter prices Any one wanting 
something first-class will do well to make in- 
quiries. State what you want, and a selection 


from this lot will likely fill the bill, as we have 
them of class and quality enough to suit the 
most particular. Address Frank E. Marcon & 


Co. (formerly Marcon & Morton), Windsor, On- 
tario, Canada. 





ENGLISH SETTERS, whelped October 1, 1901, 
orange and white. A fine litter bred from field 
workers. Roderigo, Gladstone and Topsy Avent 
blood. Write for prices and printed pedigree. 
Every pup guaranteed satisfactory. Fred. J. 
Thompson, Prophetstown, II1. 


WANTED.—Setters and Pointers to train for Field 
Trials and gentlemen's shooting companions. If you 
want your dogs thoroughly trained and well cared 
for, and are willing to pay for it, we shall be pleased 
to serve you. Kirds plentitul on our training grounds. 
References furnished. Utility Kennels, Wayne, Pa. 

FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE.—One English set- 
ter bitch, one pointer dog, partly broken, and five 
setter pups, four months old, will exchange for fox- 
hound, camera or any thing of same value. Write 
at once. Chas. H. Gould, Long Eddy, N. Y. 

HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL 
OR ANYTHING YOU WOULD LIKE TO ExX- 
CHANGE FOR SOMETHING ELSE? 

Firearms, Boats, Cameras, Bicycles, Jewelry, Ani- 
mals, Musical Instruments, ‘Typewriters, Safes, 
Stocks of Goods, Real Estate, Mills, Stocks and 
Bonds, Stamps, Coins, Relics, Household Goods, 
aa Horses, Harnesses, Pictures or anything 
else. 

We have facilities for making sales, securing buy- 
ers or arranging favorable exchanges. Write and 
tell us what you want or what you have to offer, en- 
closing 2%. stamp for reply. PURCHASE AND 
SUPPLY BUREAU, Newark. N. J. 


We frequenly receive requests for informa- 
tion about a good place to go for a certain kind 
of outing. Usually if these persons would refer 
to their back numbers of “Field and Stream” 
they would find the most highly prized informa- 
tion they could desire, coming as it does from 
experienced and reliable sources. It has been 
said and written many times that a bound vol- 
ume of “Field and Stream” is ‘“‘one of my most 
cherished pieces of sportsmen’s literature,’”’ or 
words to that effect. Moral: Save all your back 
numbers. Have them securely bound each year, 
or send us seventy-five cents and we will send 
you postpaid a patent binder. 


A Hotel of = 
SUNSHINE **° HEALTH 


Nowhere on the Atlantic Coast caw 
sunshine be enjoyed tinder such health 
restoring conditions as at Old Point Com- 
fort (Ifotel Chamberlin ) 

Facing the sea and overlooking the 
historic Ilampton Roads, stands the lux- 
urious Chamberlin equipped with every 
possible convenience, Golf Links, steam 
launches and sail boats, the great nearby 
ship ‘yards at Newport News, fishing and 
good duck shooting are a few of tlie 
many recreations and points of interest. 


Send for booklet. 


Hotel Chamberlin, 


Fort Monroe, Va. 


GEORGE A. KEELER, 
Resident Manager, 
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: ACHSHUNDE AT STUD $ 
s Red Black and Tan > 
r§ CH. YOUNG PHENOMEN ROMEO Il. & 
. YOUNG PHENOMEN, Jr. RODI V. JAEGERHAUS @ 
* ROTBART M. and several others ? 
2 YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE > 


Way A DR. CH. MOTSCHENBACHER, 629 IITH AVE.,NE\/ YORK 
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AIREDALE TERRIERS | e 
For SHOW and SPORT D ] K 1 
For COMPANIONS and GUARDS a enne s 
Orders booked now for choice of over 50 imported | BULLDOGS 
and home-bred puppies for fall delivery. | 


Write for circular to 


BULL TERRIERS 

WATERSIDE KENNELS Fire Chief, - $25 
Tunis, Talbot County, Md. Ampho, - - 20 

; ‘ ; | Cripple Creek, 20 


1S per cent discount to members 
of Bulldog and Bull Terrier Clubs 





Persimmon, - $50 >) 
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JAPANESE SPANIELS ££ 


q 
q 
q 
> 4 
| High-Class Dogs at Stud $ 
‘ PINE LAWN KENNELS, , 


; Cor. VanWyck Ave. & Broadway, Dunton, Jamaica, L. 1. ‘ 








* For information. address 
MORRIS HEIGHTS, BRONX BOROUGH, &Y, 


~~... 
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Scotch Collies 


AND 


For Sale: Fifty Bull Terriers Fox Terriers 
——————_ and Boston Terriers 


All ages and sexes, some winners, all will make 
winners and well worth the attention of any one 
desiring the, best. Dogs from my kennels have won 


Wwe now have on hand a choice lot of 
MBAs) Scotch Collie and Fox Terrier Pup- 
pies of both sexes, ready to ship,also hand- 


over 1,s00 prizes in the last few years. Commissions some trained dogs and brood bitches 
for all breeds of dogs executed and satisfaction guar- : hel . " 5* bl li " 
anteed. Bestof references. Look me up. Address: in whelp trom best blood In the country. 


FRAVK F. DOLE. New Haven, Conn. Prices and particulars will be given by letter. 


ea GEORGE A. TRACY, Proprietor of Breeze Hill 
Stock Farm, Willimantic, Cona. 


Dealers and Importers of 
The Dog Fancier ==" 


High-Class Dogs nowt pore 


| 

Puppies of All Breeds | prosperous amateur kennel publication in America. 
} 
| 











Established in 1891. A splendid medium for adver- 
PENN SQUARE FRANK P. SMITH, tisers. Published monthly, at so cents a year. 
KENNEL Prop., Philadelphia, Pa. Sample copies free. Get» your address in the 


Kennel Directory pages for s0centsayear. Address 











| EUGENE GLASS, Publisher, Battle Creek, Mich. 





DOGS, PARROTS, BIRDS. 


Scotch Collies, Fox Terriers, Parrots, Parroquets 
and Mocking Birds. We now have on hand a choice il = 
lot of Scotch Collie and Fox Terrier puppies of both 
sexes, and of rare colors and choice Secodiae. Several 
brood bitches and young dogs, pups under ro months 
old ; also some good talking Parrots, several kinds of 
Parroquets, Mocking Birds and Canaries, best of 
Singers. For particulars and prices address 


If you want to buy a dog of any breed 
send for list and prices, also first-class 
| pedigreed Belgian Hares. 








GEO. H. TRACY, Prop. of Breeze Hill Stock Farm, | J. HOPE, 29 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
WILLIMANTIC, CONN, 
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— AT STUD — 
Mere Sepoy. 
Mamaset Royal. 
(Cut shows Mere Sepoy A.K.C.S.B., 39459.) 
Stud Cards, etc., on application to 
American Bred 


Dogs only. 





Smooth Fox Terriers 


Trianon Pirate. 


TRIANON KENNELS, 
B. S. HORNE, Pittsburg, Pa. 











The Charlottesville 


Field Trial Kennels 


YOUNG JINGO 








At Stud . -« . F 
. Address aanaans 
C. E. BUCKLE 
Charlottsville, Va. 








MOTT REGENT 
A. E.R. 39018 


A { Stud Prince Regent—Spinnett 


Winner First Novice, First Limit (Over 55 Ibs.), 
Second Open New York—Westminster Kennel 
Club Show, 1900. « « « Only Time Ever Shown. 
Limited to ten approved Bitches. Fee; $30.00. 
For the first Dog or Bitch, winning the first em 
at New York, ton, Chicago or Philadelphia 
Shows, in Novice Class, we offer a prize of $50.00 
cash, if sired by this dog after March J, 1900. 

We believe this dog to be the best pointer living, 
and breeders should avail themselves of this offer. 
MOTT REGENT FOR SALE AT $1,000 
Rollstone Kennels, Box 336, Fitchburg, Mass. 











BricHTon Joz 








AT STUD. 


BRIGHTON JOE 


English Pointer, No. 43,804. 


Winner Three Firsts in Field. Only times 
started. Has won upwards of Thirty Prizes and 
Specials on Bench, and without doubt is the 
best combination Field Triai and Bench Show 
Pointer in America. 

Young Stock, Bred in the Purple, and 
Broken Shooting Dogs for Sale vtvt wt 


For Fee and Other Particulars, Address 


HAWKEYE KENNELS, 


W. H. Hutchinson, Manchester, la. 
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MEDINA COUNTY KENNELS 


COLONEL R. 


(Harwick—Trap, Jr.) Fee $35. 
Winner of Four Firsts in Open Trials. 


UNCLE B. 


(Harwick—Dan’s Lady) Fee $25. 
Winner in Eastern U. S. for All Age. 





UNCLE B. 


| Champion Lady’s 
Count Gladstone 


(Champ. Count Gladstone IV—Dan's Lady). 
Only Field Trial Champion before the Public. 


A beautiful dog, of the world’s greatest breeding ; 
his recent running proves him the greatest dog of any 
breeding. Bred and owned by G6. G. WILLIAMSON, 
Muncie, Indiana, who also offers 


Sport’s Gath 
The Bést Dog of the Season. 


A well-known bench show winner, splendidly bred. 
He has won in nine field trials, including the Conti- + 
ge Subscription Stake, defeating Gilt Edge, Oakley 4 

ill, Dot's Roy, Peg’s Girl, Sioux, Lena Belle, Minnie’s 
[© Girl, Geneva and L ady Rachel. } 
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-...CHAMPION... 


Cincinnatus’ Pride 


Greatest Combined Field 
Trial and Bench Winner 
in America. & 2% #& Jt 













AT STUD, - FEE, $50.00 
ADDRESS 


EDWARD A. BURDETT 


CINCINNATUS’ PRIDE. Radnor, Delaware Co., Pa. 


The Field Trial Winner 
DOMINO 


Ch. Antonio — Ruby’s Girl 
Stud Fee, $20 















Address 
ARTHUR STERN 
55 W. 50th Street, New York City 
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HAROLD _KIMPOLE 


Winner of fifteen places in the Field and on 
the Bench. Sire of Hal’s Hope, winner 1st in 
Ohio and 2d in Monongahela Derby; Hal’s Sur- 
_ winner ist in Monongahela and 4th in Ohio 

erby; Hal’s Belle, winner 8d in Monongahela 
Derby. These are the first of Harold’s get to run 
in Field Trials. He is also sire of some high- 
class Bench Show dogs. 

Send stamp for his picture and pedigree. 


A. C. PETERSON 








BEN F. LEWIS . 
Boarding Kennels 


Dogs Boarded, 
Address at 


Professional Bench Show Handler. 
put in Condition, and Handled at Shows. 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 


OD OD OD OD 00D 0903 9ODBSOBIHDO 


Woodbine Kennels 


IMPORTERS and BREEDERS of 
Cocker Spaniels and 
English Setters 


Bench Show and Field Winners, including 
the Famous CINCINNATUS TRIXIE. 


Address, F. Jacobi, Newaygo, Mich. 


=e6666666£644£ 662 


OD OD 00D 90303 0030 
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RIPSTONE 


2 
* 
4 (Rip Rap-Pearl's Dot.) Fee $25. 
. 
> LAD OF JINGO 
> (Ch. Jingo-Dot’s Pearl.) Fee $25, 
Bw. P. AUSTIN, Mansfield, Pa. 
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Fee, $25 Homestead, Pa, 
AT STUD FEE $10.00 
RUSHAWAY DICK (034: 

A son of the great field trial and bench show winner 


LAD OF RUSH ani Topsy L. 
For pedigree, write 


Cc. F. PORTER, Flat Rock, Ind. 











AT STUD. FEE $35. 


The Phenomenal Jield Trial 
and Bench Show Winner 


LAD OF RUSH (22,883), 


Sire of well-known Field and Bench Winners and high- 
class shooting dogs. Pre-paid bitches returned free. 
Highly-bred Pointer and Setter puppies for sale at rea 
sonable prices. L. W. BLANKENBAKER, Proprietor. 


WEST END KENNELS, Cecilia, Ky. 


AT STUD > 


The Superb Bull Terrier 
Faultless 


FOR PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


GEORGE S. THO/IAS, Hamilton, [ass. 











Plain Sam foc $35. 


The most successful sire before the public, and 
a high-class bench and field trial winner. Sire 
champions in the field and on the bench, and his 

et have been placed 22 times at field 

edigree and picture on application. 


JNO. R. DANIELS, 44 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohie. 














=~ Champion Irish Setter Fred Elcho‘* 


(Ch. Duke Elcho—Red Rose). 


IN STUD, 


Color, Form and Breeding Unsurpassed. 
Address, J. S. LACOCK, Allegheny, Pa. 


Winner of Thirty Prizes. 


FEE SI5. 
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MARIE’S SPORT... 


Al as acombined Field Trial and Bench Show 
Winner, and asa sire of Bench Show and Field 
Trial Winners, the latter including Sport’s 
Gath and Sport’s Destiny. 


No Better Bred Dog Offered for Stud Service 


Whelped May 29, 1894. Now in his prime. 
Stud Fee, $40, payable at time of service. 
Bitches not proving in whelp entitled to return 
service. Ship to DeLassus, Mo. For list of 
Field Trial and Bench Winnings, and further 
particulars, address 


«neh. B. LEDBETTER, Farmington, Mo. 


FIELD WINNING ENGLISH SETTERS 


Petrel’s Count (58933), by Champion Count Glad- 
stone I[V—Rod’s Petrel andshe by Roderigo—Gladstone’s 
Girl. Fee, $35.00. 

Count Danstene (46664), by Champion Count Glad- 
stone 1V—Dan's Lady, and the greatest winner of this 
breeding. Fee, $25.00. 

Tonto Mark (53417), by Champion Antonio—Ouida F, 
and she Gath’s Mark—Ruby’s Girl. Fee, $15.00. 

Above are medium sized, richly marked, black, white 
and tan dogs that for lineage and individuality are 
second to none to-day, or ever before the public. Send 
for list of brood bitches and young stock by these and 
other noted winning sires. 


W. J, BAUGHN, RIDGEVILLE, IND. 





Meat 
‘** Fibrine ” 
Vegetable 


Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are the best and cheapest. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes will keep adog in Show Form 
and Working Condition. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are fed exclusively at the lead- 
ing Dog Shows of America, Canada, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, etc., etc. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are used by the leading Kennel 
owners and breeders throughout the world. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are sold by the leading grocers, 
sporting goods dealers, druggists, etc., etc 

Write for our catalogue ‘* Dog Culture,” with practical 
chapters on the feeding, kenneling and management of 
dogs, post free. 

We also manufacture specially prepared foods for Dogs, 


puppies. Cats, Rabbits, Poultry, Game, Pigeons, Fish, 
irds, etc. 
SPRATTS PATENT (AMERICA) - 


LIMITED 
450 Market Street NEWARK, N. J. 
BRANCHES: 324 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal., 
and 542 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of dog foods, medicines and 
soap. 


Dog Cakes | 





}Finnigan Kennels, 


GREENE, N 

Importers and breeders of pointers, setters 
and bloodhounds, and FINNIGAN BLACK 
POINTERS 

Finnigan has been an expert shooting 
dog breaker for thirty years on Ruffed 
% grouse, woodcock and quail. Break your 
dogornopay. Game preservein the South. 
Reference, any sportsman’s journal in 
America, 


GEO. P. FINNIGAN, Prop. 











wayne 
Pa. A 


Utility Kennels 


Breeders of the best 
strains of 


ENGLISH SETTERS and POINTERS 


Young and trained stock for sale. Com- 
missions executed for those who do not 
care to trust their own judgment. 
Questions cheerfully answered. Write 
us. We also train Setters and Pointers 
for Field Trials and gentlemen's shoot- 
ing companions. Perfect facilities. 
References furnished. 











“Zam glad to 
Bread." / have used tt in my kennels for years. 
Twice I tried other makes but found that your 


ecommend Austin’s Dog 


bread ga ve better satisfaction.” —T. C. HOLLan.- 
DER, Craigston Kennels, Wenham Depot, M 


All dog owners sav that AUSTIN’S DOG BREAD 
is far superior to anything known for dogs, They eat 
it—relish it—and improve with it. Your dog should 
have it. Go to grocers —_ other dealers for it, 
“AUSTIN ”’ is on every pie 

Send 2-cent stamp for Hilustrate d book on dogs. 


AUSTIN, YOUNG & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Pioneer American Dog Remedies, 





























of Sick Dogs. Complete list: 


eases and how to feed, on application to 


Veterinarian to the Westminster Kennel Club. 





The most popular book 
on Dog Training 


> THE AMATEUR TRAINER 


Or, Force System Without the Whip. 


By ED. F. HABERLEIN, 
A practical trainer of thirty years’ experience. 


Third Edition.—Revised and illustrated with 
full-page portraits of typical bird dogs. 

Price, paper cover, $1.00; best full-cloth binding 
and gold embossed, $1.50. Sent postpaid upon 
receipt of amount by pub ishers of Field and Stream. 


Elover’s Imperial Dog Remedies 


The result of 20 years’ experience in the Treatment 


Distemper Cure . . . $1.00/Condition Pills . . . § .50 : ; 

cer Cave 2. * -50| Digestive Pills . . 50 Mange Cure. pecenat ). . Oa Single Remedies 

Vermifuge . or a +50} Liver Pills . +50 Eczema Cure . 50 sent by mail pre- 

Blood Purifier. . . . -50|Comp. Sulphur Tablets 50 Canker Care ~ = paid. 

Canker Wash... . -$0| Worm Capeules ay — | & Se eee .e 

Tonic. . © -50/Tape Worm Capsules . «50 I 50 The Ten Pre 

Ldadeeechéceeoewe par- 

Cough Mixtures +) Se "SS | } Condition Pils --. 0.0... 25 ations will be ex- 
Se J& Ts “sel - ye Di cvscpussecccscece 25 pressed, prepaid, 

EyeLotion. . . -50| Kennel and Stable Soap a5 Flea Repeller & Disinf..... 50 oe seouiet of ant 

For sale 4 Druggists and dealers in § ay Scent Restorer & Intensif. 50 
Refuse worthless substitutes. Free boo! $5.00 $3 50 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S., 1278 Broadway, NH. Y. Send stamp for FREE booklet on dog diseases. 








SATISFACTION OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Habericin’s Dog Remedies 


No ExPERIMENTS—TRIED AND APPROVED! 
Forty YEARS EXPERIENCE. 











Directions for successful treatment accompany each remedy. 


ED. F. HABERLEIN, MCPHERSON, KAN. 









FIELD and FANCY 


This is the name under which that 
popular monthly, the Southern Fancier 


Is now issued weekly 


If you want a live, up-to-date, Dog, Cat or Pet Stock 
Weekly, run on newspaper lines, subscribe for 
FIELD and FANCY 


and get the reports of Shows, Field Trials and all 
the News of the Fancier’s World a week ahead of 
all other publications. 


Sample copies upon application. 
Five Cents a Copy, . $2.00 per Year 


; Field and Fancy Publishing Co., 





203 Broadway, New York City 


ee 





















WE ARE AGENTS FOR THE 


Backus Dog Crates 


We are the most extensive house in 
the country for KENNEL and POULTRY 
Suppiies. We have a full stock of 
Spratt’s, Dent’s, Glover’s and Johnson’s 
Dog Remedies. Spratt’s, Old Grist Mill 
and Austin’s Dog and Puppy Cakes. 
Send for Large illustrated Catalogue, 


free. Address Dept. 3A. 


Excelsior Wire and Poultry Supply Co., 


26 and 28 Vesey:St., New York. 
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Ornamental and Useful 


German Silver Dog Collar Plates, the finest made, 50c. 
A finer collar plate you never saw. 


superior to the old-style of engraving on plate. 


late, sent prepaid by mail for FIFTY CENTS. Get one, it will please you. 


FINE RUSSET LEATHER KENNEL COLLAR 60c. 


breeds 


Artistic raised lettering and design, high finish, new process far 
Name of dog, owner and city, hands« ynely designed on the 
Two sizes, 3-4x3 inch for large dogs, 9-16x2 1-4 inch for the smaller 


The mest serviceable dog collar made. Best quality leather, solid single thickness strap, hand-made and handsomely finished, 


ni kel buck] 


i ring, showy, strong, durable—ever asting. Sent bv mail, prepaid, on receipt of only sixty cents, 


This collar and above name 


plate atta heats will be made and sent complete for ONE DOLLAR. Three sizes—18, 20 and 22 inches long, 1 1-4 inch wide. 


} New Jersey Belgian | 


Hare Company 


jh ave a large number of fine pedigreed ; 
7 hares, both mature and young. 
SEND STAMP FOR PRICE LIST. 
{ 10 10 Townsend St., Newton, Sussex Co., N.J. 
i 











Musconetcong Rabbitry 
Hackettstown, 
Box 62. NEW JERSEY. 


Have for Sale, high scoring, fully- 
pedigreed Belgian Hares, from 
prize winning stock. 








ED. HABERLEIN, _JR., McPherson, Kansas. 





At the RABBITRY of Drs. H.R. 
PHILLIPS & WREAN, £°;" **™ 


We have for delivery trios 6 to 8 months pedi- 
greed Belgian Hares from $10 each for does, 
$5 each for fine bucks, $10 to $15 per trio for 
young stock. Correspondence solicited. 


DRS. H. R. PHILLIPS & WREAN. 








A few high-grade 
showhares forsale 


BELGIA 
at reasonable 








"Mes. Kate Vandenhoff Saint Maur, 
THE LONE FARM, WEST NORWOOD, 
Bergen County, New Jersey, 
is in a position to start beginners in the Poultry 
or Belgian Hare business with stock and honest 

advice. 

Hare breeding is an occupation for gentle folk. 
A start can be made with fifty dollars, ¢/ you 
know how. 


MAAAAS BAe e bebe bhne BAnead 











Belgian Hare Standard 


The leading magazine on the hare industry, practical and 
well illustrated, with each subscription gives the Standard 
Belgian Hare Book free. This book is the latest out on 
the Belgian Hare, contains 175 pages, finely illustrated, 
filled with practical helpful instructions. Magazine sent 








prices. If you do not want the 


| best do not write me. 


| A. M. LOVE, 619 So. Tremont st.. Denver, Colo. 


one year,50c. Postage on book, §c., total cost,55c. Address, | 
Relgian Hare Standard, Hall Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. | 





{A SNUFFLE CURE THAT CURES. 


P The Guaranteed Cure for Snuffles, 

$ and all — diseases of the 

b] Belgian 

SNUFFLENE kills the germ of the Gann, fortifies the system 
and saves the hare, You see an improvement ‘after the first dose, 
as it acts immediately. Give it a trial and you will never be 
without it. Put up in 30c. and 60c. size. Kennel? 
size Soz. 61.00. The best Pedigree Blank for Belgian Hares> 
on the market. asc. per dozen. 4 


WOODLAWN REMEDY CO., Box 1621, New York. 
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Breeders of Fancy Belgians 
and Flemish Wares. 


Belgian Bucks at Stud. 





' GRAEFENBERG FARM RABBITRY | 
UTICA, N. Y. 





Awarded five first prizes for ~ oe at 
the great Pan-American show. 


FLEMISH GIANTS. 





“ 
4 mplon Robin Hood, 6%, Crabtrec; the se 
Eagiah champion of 1900, Fee $25. 
uke of Cornwall, #. bag Ly and second cups for 
best bs buck at the Pan-American Show; 
(Mr. Lumb, Honorable Secretary ‘of the Nat. Belgian Hare Club. 
— pao “Two of the best bucks ever bred ) 
rd Cherry IT, %<. Crabtree; frst and special st Great 
Ransaacity Show of 1900. and highest scoring domestic buck in the 
United States; Fee $20. 
Cinnabar, first young class, Pan-American Show; Fee $10. 


Brood Does. 
Champion Queen IJ, winner of 26 firsts, specials and 
4 medals under best English judges 

Champion Boeton Sur; rise, winner of 21 firsts, specials 

4 medals and cup, England. “4 _ 
isang Chall Forest Queen, winner of 12 firsts, speci js. 

. "Fes ballecge Cup. “ She ¢rack doe of the season, 1901.” 
an 


7 urnessia, %, Crabtree; unbeaten and wines of Challeng: 
4 Cpant ei Ce U.S. and Englan: 
Ben-er-ab, first in young class,Crystal Postion London. 
Panatella, first and Member's Cup, National Belgian Hare 
Association, Pan-American Show. 1903. 


mn my adozen others scoring faom 95 to 95% By National 








POH OSCE OCC ECESSsOC CC Ce 


Young Stook fo. Sate. Gracfenberg Farm Rabbitry, Utica, N. Y. 








‘ A 4 First Prize in Every Class at the great Pan- 
merican Show. 
Bucks at Stud: 


Chempion Persimmon, The great Crystal Palace Chal- 
lenge Cup Winner, sire of Victor Grey. the Crystal Palace Chailenge 
Cup Winner and 100 others; Fec 

G stone, first at Pan- aad ican Show; sire Ch. Victor 
Grey grantelve. Persimmon, both Crysjal Palace Challenge Cup 
Winners, Fee #: 

Ge salle first at Seriouken Show, Young Class, s 
Ch. Victor Grey; Fee $20. a ieismeaciaeel 

Prince Im 
London; Fee $1 

Ben-All, firet at Madison Square Garden,New York; Fee 86 


rial, “first, Young Class, Crystal Palace Show, 


a Jean, winner of first, Adult Class. Pan-American 

iw. 

Fantine, wianer of first, Young Class, Pan-American Show. 

FPavorse, winner of second. Young Class, Pan-American Show. 

Victeria May, } 
Limbo, 





Lady 

Bonhomme, ! All English winners or daught-rs of 
Lillo, ; English Champions or Challenge Cup 
Menore Winners, 

and others. 
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| SOLICITED | | WHERE BELGIAN HARE CLUBS AND 

* ASSOCIATIONS have reached the 
: point that they want the Best Animal to 
Win, regardless of to whom it belongs, what it has cost, or where it 


same from, I shall gladly correspond with them relative to the judging 
of their Large Shows. Fraternally, 











° P. E. CRABTREE, Denver, Golo. 
OROEOD DECLOR ONOHOE CHOROROROCHOHONOROROHOTONOHOROE OCEOROE ODORS 


Lake’s Rabbitry 


Importer and Breeder of 


High-C lass B elgian Hares 


1108 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 





Earthen Water and Feed Dishes, $1.00 sa dozen. 
PAN-AMERICAN WINNERS 
ENGLISH 

















Our winnings at the Pan-American Belgian Hare Show in October 
was the talk of all that saw the Hundreds of these Imported Animals, 
winning admirers even more rapidly with the people and those interested 
than with the Judges, although our winnings rst, 2d, 4th and sth made us 
very proud. We have Hundreds that will win for you. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


B. A. SMITH, Mgr., Box 144, ELMIRA, N. Y. 





Plies coe aoe a ee 





ee America’s -33 | Lome Spring Belgian Hare Ranch 


WE MENTION FACTS ONLY AND MAKE NO 
EXTRAVAGANT STATEMENTS. 


6 
When we cease to show the BesT ANIMALS ON THE FACE OF THE 
EARTH and to win the First Premiums in the Horrest COMPETI- 
TION, we will lay no further claims to such distinguished honors 


REFERENCES—Any Bank, Express Co., or large business firm in K C. 
: 











HO Highest scoring doe ever imported. Firston Imported 6-lb.Doe. Firston Domestic 6-1b Doe. 
First on Imported 7-lb. Doe. Second on 8-lb. Imported Doe. First on Domestic 5-]b. Buck. 
First on Imported 5-lb. Buck. First on 6-lb. Imported Buck. Second on Collection of 6 
Immature Hares. Second on Doe and Litter. 
Our winnings were in the LARGEST ANNUAL SHOW, three competent, disinterested judges officiating; so we 
are not guessing at how good our stock is, for we KNOW. 
We made a personal trip to England for our stock and took Judge Crabtree along to select it. Our stock 
has cost us a small fortune and is a paying investment; consequently we can offer you the best there is at very 
reasonable prices. Inspection invited. 


M. A. BROTHERS, Proprietor, Drakemore P. O., Mo. : 
© 0OOSOOOH60OOO00F 69000008 FOO8O04 1 SEILLOOFOOOOOOO0 6090 000F 
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WHERE TO GO 





Proprietors of shooting and fishing resorts, 
guides, etc., will find it very profitable to keep 
their card in this column. The cost is three 
cents per word for each issue. Send money 
with order. 

RECOMMENDED GUIDES 
This list is made up of men whom we have 
personally engaged or who are so well known 
to us that there can be no doubt of their ability. 
We publish their names, post office addresses, 
and the kind of game usually pursued in their 
sections. 

Should any of our readers be disappointed in 
any way with any of tkese guides we will 
esteem it a courtesy if they will let us know 


the cause. 
ADIRONDACKS, N. Y. 


Henry Kingman, Saranac Lake, Franklin Co. 
A. M. Church, Old Forge, Herkimer Co. 
Warren J. Slater, Saranac Lake, Franklin Co. 
Harvey G. Alford, Lake Placid, Essex Co. 
Warren Bryant, Saranac Lake, Franklin Co. 
Halsey R. Sprague, Duane, Franklin Co. 
Ross L. Hays, Bloomingdale, Essex Co. 

Ed. Cagle, Saranac Lake, Franklin Co. 

J. W. Wood, Saranac Inn, Franklin Co. 

E. P. Perkins, Duane, Franklin Co. 

Chas. C. Robinson, Long Lake, Hamilton Co. 
Seth M. Pierce, Raquette Lake, Hamilton Co. 
Ed. Dustin, Paul Smith’s, Franklin Co. 


MAINE 
Samuel Cole, Greenville. 
James A. Duff, Kineo, Moosehead Lake. 
L. O. Hunt, Norcross. 
W. C. Holt, Hanover. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Fenner 8. Jarvis, Haslin, Beaufort Co. 
Fred Latham, Haslin, Beaufort Co. 


COLORADO 
W. H. Hubbard, Glenwood Springs. 
J. M. Campbell, Buferd. 
L. W. Ward, Buford. 
L. D. Crandell, De Beque. 


IDAHO 
John Ching, Kilgore, Fremont Co. 
R. W. Rock, Lake, Fremont Co. 
Clay Vance, Houston, Custer Co. 
H. W. Johnson, Ketchum. 
J. B. Crapo, Kilgore. 
Charles Pettys, Kilgore. 


MONTANA 
James Blair, Lakeview. 
W. A. Hague, Fridley. 
Vic. Smith, Anaconda. 
M. P. Dunham, Woodworth. 
WilHam Jackson, Browning. 
A. H. McManus, Superior. 
A. T. Leeds, Barby. 
Geo. M. Ferrell, Jardine, Park Co. 
Chas. Marble, Aldridge, Park Co. 
KE. E. Van Dyke, Red Lodge. 
E. J. Kerlee, Darby. 


OREGON. 
W. H. Boren, Camas Valley. 


WYOMING. 
Mark H. Warner, Ten Sleep. 
James L. Simpson, Jackson. 
Milo Burke, Ten Sleep. 
Nelson Yarnall, Dubois. 
8. A. Lawson, Laramie. 








Cecil J. Huntington, Dayton. 
J. L. Simpson, Jackson. 
Frank L. Peterson, Jackson. 
8. N. Leek, Jackson. 
T. R. Wilson, Alta. 
James L. MeLaughliin, Valley. 
CANADA 
Delt Thomas, Lumby P. O., B. C. 
Geo. E. Armstrong, Perth Centre, N. B. 
Adam Moore, Scotch Lake, York Co., N. B. 
W. A. Brewster, Banff, Rocky Mountain Park, 
Can. 
NEWFOUNDLAND 

Geo. Gillard, Little Bay, Notre Dame Bay. 
Richard LeBuffe, Notre Dame Bay. 
= ——————— a 
» a 
4 Attention, Fishermen! } 

If you wish to make a record as a fisherman you & 
should have a copy of ‘‘ Practical Pointers for 
a Anglers.”’ A complete treatise on angling. Ittells § 
all about Boats, Rods, Rod Holders, Reels, Lines, 
Hooks, Baits, Weather Conditions, etc.,ete. This book 
@ will be sent to any address in U. S. or Canada promptly 
upon receipt of 10 cents in coin or stamps. rite your 


@ address plainly. 
W. L. FISHER, Publisher, Easton, Pa. 


™ = v a 7 ¥ 7. 7 = ¥ vr ~ 7 


PRENTISS CLOCKS 


are accurate timekeepers, strong and well made, 
requiring winding but six times a year. 
Also Tile, Frying-pan, Program 
and Electric Clocks. 
SEND FoR CATALOGUE No S$! 
The Prentiss Clock Improvement Co. 
Dept 5S 49 Dey St., New York City. 


























Cobb’s Island Club House 
Is open all the year for sportsmen. 


Brant, Duck and Goose Shooting in winter over live 
pete Bat eo te a A oat | ecoys. 


Shore Bird Shooting and Good Fishing in Summer. 
Cheriton P. 0., Northampton 
ADDRESS E. B. COBB, County, Virginia. “ 













CURRITUCK SOUND SIDE GUNNERS’ RESORT 


4,000 acres as good land for quail as N.C. affords and 
3,000 acres good marsh for ducks, geese and swan, 
quail, ducks, geese and swan plentiful. Season Nov. 
1oto March 1. One mile water front on Currituck 
Sound. Good accommodations with excellent table. 
Terms reasonable, by the day, week or month. 

Apply to WM. H. BRAY, Currituck, N.C, 
The above land and privileges are for sale, 
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“Queen of Sea Routes” 
Florida and the South 


MERCHANTS & MINERS TRANS. 
COMPANY STEAMSHIP LINES 
between Baltimore and Savannah ; Boston, Norfolk 
and Baltimore; Philadelphia and Savannah; Provi- 

dence, Norfolk and Baltimore. 


Accommodations and Cuisine Unsurpassed 


‘*Finest Coastwise Trips in the World” 
Send for Winter Excursion Book. 
J.C. WHITNEY, T.M. W. P, TURNER, G.P.A, 


General Offices: BALTIMORE, MD. 
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onan GUNNING 
~ GROUNDS 


SALT LAKE 
| of Virginia, West Virginia 
IN WINTER. and North Carolina 


can be easily reached by the 

















In the valley of the Jordan which 


traverses a new promised land, sits | Old Do m i n ion 


the gem of Utah—Salt LakeCity. The | 


climate is delightful, the city is of Lin e 

unusual interest, and a visit is always 

enjoyable. It can best be reached by Sailing every week-day from Pier 26, 
the \, North River, -foot of Beach Street, New 

York, at 3 p. m. 
NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES, Dogs, on chain, carried free, when 
accompanied by their owners. 
and their connections. Connections made at Norfolk and 


Richmond for all points South and 
Southwest. Through tickets and bag- 


A copy of No. 5 of the “Four-Track Series,”’ 
“Amerioe’s Winter Resorts,” will be se1t free, gage checks. 
paid. * any saoeee. = receipt of A postage | 
stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger } H. B. WaLKer, Traffic Manager 
poet, Rew Yok Conan 5? eee mameene, J. J Brown, General Passenger Agent 


General Offices: 81-85 BEACH STREET, New York 


200-11-21-08 

















Best Route to 


California 
Colorado 
Texas 





Via 


St. Louis 


WARREN J. LYNCH, W. P. DEPPE, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. Asst.Gen P&T. A. , 
CINCINNATI, O 





Queen G@ Crescent Route 
and Southern Railway 


the Chicago & Florida Special. Magnificent 
train, dining cars, composite and observa- 












tion cars, Through compartment and open 
standard sleepers from Chicago, Cleveland, 
fPetroit, Toledo, Pittsburg, Louisville and 
Cincinnati to St. Augustine without change. 
Double daily service Cincinnati to New 
Orleans and Florida. 24 hour schedules. 
Winter tourists tickets at low rates now 
onsale. Write for free printed matter. 
WwW. J. MURPHY, W. C. RINEARSON, 
GEN'L MANAGER. GEN'’L PASS'GR AGT., 
CINCINNATI. 
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Best Hunting and Fishing Grounds 


of the 


West and Northwest 


are reached via 


Special Excursion Rates 


for the 


Sportsman and Tourist 









For illustrated pamphlets, rates, maps, time 
tables, fish and game laws, tickets and detailed 
information, call at Ticket Offices, or address 
W. B. Kniskern, Gen’! Pass. and Ticket Agt. 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 























es 


She Best Shooting and If You are Going 
. hi 8 rt ss « : 
ishing Aeserts 1) Sh ooting«Fishing 


IOWA, MINNESOTA, WISCONSIN 
and the REMEMBER THE 


UPPER PENINSULA OF MICHIGAN r a 


cane RON 
ee Chicago — OUNTAIN 


Milwaukee & St.Paul Roure 
— Railway omnes mang = St. Louis 




















Electric Lighted Trains. THE BEST GROUNDS IN 
MISSOURI, ARKANSAS, 
All coupon ticket agents in the United LOUISIANA and TEXAS 


States and Canada sell tickets via the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. Hunter's Rates in Effect 








For printed matter regarding the road Mention this publication and WRITE FOR 
address F. A. MILLER, General Passenger PAMPHLET— “ Ideal Shooting and 
Agent, Chicago, Ill. Fishing Grounds.” 

















H. C. TOWNSEND, G. P. & T. Agt., St. Louis, Mo. 
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“THE MAGAZINE OF THE ADIRONDACKS” eas Hie caytete 
and of out-door life and sport in general. HERBERT W. ROWE, 
EDITED BY . 2 
HARRY V. RADFORD, 2!2E. 105 St.,New York Ci*~ 2 Journal Building, BANGOR, MAINE, 








A NEW FEATURE "ict itcu 
THE AMERICAN BIRD MAGAZINE 


Will contain illustrations of 


Ten Birds in Hatural Colors 


Photographs of Wild Live Birds, Interesting Stories. 
ij MONTHLY. $1.00 A YEAR. 


Single Copies 10 cents. Mention FIELD AND STREAM and 
send for a copy. 

Vol. I., with over 175 illustrations. nicely bound in cloth, 
$1.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY, 


Worcester, Mass. 
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sin GOOOQOQDOOGQODODOOSO 


For the Walls of Your Ven 


By the painter of the TIGHT SHELL AND DOUBLE. 

















‘*A Forest Idyl,”’ A beautiful panel, 16 x 50 inches, 
Longfellow’s ‘“ HIAWATHA,” in Water Color, ‘*With the odors of the forest, with the 
with a birch bark setting. dew and damp of meadows.” 
To secure this, postpaid, send $3.00 to C. A. ZIMMERMAN, ° 
(Mention FIELD AND STREAM.) 101 E. 6th St., St. Paul, Minn. ¢@ 
dalnedesniiamaetaionbaimbenaianinaln 








ARE YOU INTERESTED? 


in Sports, The One of the 
sy 


* 
se. T National 2 
+ gy a 10na. andsomest 


illustrated 
Recreation ? monthly 
Then send Spo risman magazines 
for a sample published. 
copy of BOSTON, MASS.=—== = ‘““pna'*" $1 per yr. 
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Sportsman’s Cabinets 


Why not keep your guns and fishing tackle in 
a first-class cabinet, 
neat, clean and handy, as well as ornamental? 


These new cabinets are a fine piece of furni- | 
ture. They will last a lifetime, and can be | 


handed down to the next generation. Aimost 
any sportsman can afford to invest in one at 
the low price. When you have a little time to 
take a jaunt, you simply unlock the glass door 
and take out what you want, without trying 
yeur patience hunting from cellar to garret for 
various articles you cannot find, and finally are 
compelled to go shopping to replenish. 


= 


7 


No. 20.—See cut above. Size, 82 in. high, 37 in. | 


wide, 16 1-2 in. deep. Quartered oak front, fine 
antique, polished finish, claw feet, rifle-twist 
moulding, double-thick glass doors, writing and 
loading table, large enough for 8 guns...... $38.00 

No. 10.—Similar to above, without the lower 
oo, SU Cree $32.00 

If desired, these cabinets can be had in cher- 
ry at the same price. 


Send all orders direct to the office of “Field 


and Stream’’ accompanied by the cash and the 
cabinets will be shipped direct from factory. 


where they are always | 
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ALT 
\ SHAVING /' 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
Sent by mail if your dealer does 1 
Williams’ Shaving Stick, - = 25c. 
Yankee Shaving Soap (Round or Square) ,10c. 
Luxury Shaving Tablet, - = 25c. 
Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, - = 50c. 


| BAS Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 6 Round 
Cakes, 1 Ib., 40c. Exquisite also for toilet. 


(Trial Size) Wittens’ Shaving Tablet for 2c. stamp 
i , A “ Stick “10c “ 


| he only firm in the world making a specialty 
| \- of SHiAVING Soaps 


| 
‘STOHWASSER & WINTER'S 


CELEBRATED 


Patent Puttie 
Legging 25... 


PATENTED ALL OVER 
THE WORLD. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 












The ideal Legging for 
shooting and riding. 





Universally worn by the 
Officers of the British Army 
and by all hunting and 
riding men. 

To be obtained of all 
sporting outfitters, tailors, 
bootmakers, etc. 


Wholesale Depot in 
U.S. A. 


1123 BROADWAY, 


Townsend Building, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


G. W LIPSHAM, Agent 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. | 
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THE MOTHER'S MISSION. 


1840. 


A great Emperor once asked one of 
his noble subjects what would secure 
his country the first place among the 
nations of the earth. The nobleman’s 
grand reply was, “Good mothers.” 
Now, what constitutes a good mother ? 
The answer is conclusive: She who, 

1901. regarding the future welfare of her 
child, seeks every available means that may offer to promote a sound physical 
development, to the end that her offspring may not be deficient in any single 
faculty with which nature has endowed it. In infancy there is no period which 
is more likely to affect the future dispositign of the child than that of teething, 
producing as it does fretfulness, moroseness of mind, etc., which if not checked 
will manifest itself in after days. 


USE MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP. 














JUST PUBLISHED 
American Duck Shooting, 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. 


This is the only book ever written on the subject which covers wild fowl 
shooting for the whole continent, and all the different modes of shooting. 


SOME OF THE THINGS IT CONTAINS: 


1. Portraits of every species of North American duck, goose, and swan, with a description of each Species and a 
brief account of its range and habits. 

II. Full accounts of every sportsmanlike method by which our wild fowl are taken: 

III. Advice as to guns and loading, shooting and holding; boats, batteries and blinds; decoys, wooden and living. 
The Chesapeake Bay dog, the American retriever, and all other subjects interesting to gunners. 

It closes with a review of the decrease of our wild fowl and shows how this decrease may be checked. 
630 pages.. Cloth, illustrated. Price $3.50. 


“FIELD AND STREAM.” , New York. 








. 
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.- ISHING a 


“DOES THE BUSINESS" 


R new catalogue is chock full of matter 
pertaining to what all fishermen really 
need — a fishing rod capable of doing 
its share of the work, and MORE. Our “ Bris- 
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~SSoJppVy “ 


‘weaNg pue play 














| =73 
tol” rod is a tireless catcher of fish—a rod #oe 
that will never ‘‘say die’’ excepting when it | Eg! 
talks to a fish—then it will holler right out | “re 
loud. Some fishermen call their ‘‘ Bristol ’’ the | "ox 
‘* fish-killer,’’ a perfectly consistent name. Read wie 
coupon attached. Send for our catalogue. me 








THE HORTON MFG.Co..BRISTOL.CONN.,US- ARE 















2 sae 
LAUGHLIN FOUNTAIN PEN res 00 scree of other makes, Fines 


quality Diamond Point I4-k. Gold Pen, Hard Rubber Holder, Perfect Ink Feed. Postpaid for One 
Dollar. (Registered for 8c extra). Money refunded if not satisfactory. Sent on approval to 
responsible people. Remember there is no “just as good” as the Laughlin—insist on it, take no 
chances. Safety Pocket free with order. AGENTS WANTED. Write for catalogue andterms. Address 
LAUCHLIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 12 Griswold St., Cet oit, Mich.” 


The “‘Ever-Ready” Electric Light 


Useful for Miners, Hunters, Plumbers, Physicians, Oil men, Liquor 
Dealers, Watchmen, Policemen, Soldiers in the field, and forall pur- 
s where a light is required ‘instantly. Can be carried into a cellar 
Rit of leaking Gas, into an Oil tank, into Alcohol and Malt vats, or 
placed in a keg of Gunpowder without the slightest danger, 














U. 8. Patent January 3, 1899. 
U. 8. Patent January 10, 1899. 






The most serviceable electric light yet invented. Can be used at any time and for all purposes where a light ie 
sequired. No wires. Nochemicals. No danger. No trouble handling it (a child can operate it.) Simplicity itself. 

No. 4._ Improved Model. Size 14x8% inches, waterproof covering. 314 Volt Lamp, will give from 6,000 to Sess 
lights before battery requires renewal. It will brilliantly ae to a great distance the darkest see Os, 
Price, postpaid. complete with battery, $3.50. Extra Battery, 50 cen 

DIRECTIONS—To make light, prams ring upon band. (When cagending in paper packing case, reverse ring te 
avoid contact and insert lense-end first.) 


rea The “Ever-Ready” Search LightCane Price, 50 


h The handiest thing you ever saw. postpaid. 
2 Beware of inferior imitations of above lights. We have 
The Pocket Search Lig t. a large numbers and aoeeeey is pleased. All orders must 


Can easily be carried in pocket. Otherwise like large c 
size above described. Price, postpaid, 3.00. be accompanied with the cas 


Address JCHN P. BURKHARD PUBLISHING CO., Park Row Building, New York. 
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Hunting ‘no Pleasure 


WITH WET FEET 


and when you hunt 
or fish all the pleas- 
ure that comes from 
dry. feet and com- 
fortable shoes is 
yours if you wear the 


Pathfinder 


an extra high-cut shoe 
(10 inches high) dark tan 
ot black, triple exten- 
sion soles, specially 
prepared and water- 
proofed by our new 
waterproof process, 
Style just like cut. 
Sent to any 
address in 
the United 
States, pre- 
paid, upon 
receipt of 
price, 




























proof leather used. 


** The Pathfinder shoes I bought of you early last 
fall were worn constantly every day until the mid- 
die of May. They are the easiest, dryest and most 
comfortable winter shoes I have ever worn, and are 
as good as new in will wear one or two winters 
more,”’ E. CU. AINSWORTH, Higginsville, Mo. 


J. M. Potter, 32 to 36, 5th St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Send for Booklet containing fuller description and sample of water- 


| 





Portable 
Houses 





Hunters’ Cabins, Children’s Play 
Houses, Summer Cottages, Automo- 
bile Houses, Golf Link Houses. 


MERSHON & MORLEY 


Saginaw, Mich. 











GUN and TACKLE 
| CARES FS. Gao 





A mere description cannot do justice to these Moccasins, 
See them, order a sample pair by mail, if not more than 
pleased return them and your money will be refunded. 


Hunting Moccasins 


“A” quality, genuine Moose Hide, Men’s,- - $2.75 
* Ladies’ and Boys’ 2.25 


House Moccasins 


These are low cut, handsome and prac- 
tical, genuine Moose hide, once seen and 
used, you will prefer them to ey et 
Men’s $2.75; Ladies’ and Boys’ 25. 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


METZ & SCHLOERB, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Write for our illustrated circular and 
price list of hand-made hunting 
shoes and moccasins of every de- 










scription. Mention Field and Stream, 


FURS: 








SHIP 
YOUR 


McMillan Fur & Wool Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
WRITE FOR CIRCULARS 








7" This cut shows 
No. 5 
Cabinet, 


Price $10.00. 


This is a good 
cabinet for a little 
money. It is 8 
in. deep, 28 in. 
wide, 64 in. high. 
Oak front. An- 
tique finish. In- 
side is lined. 
Lock on _ door. 
Brass trimmings. 





Ai 














No. 3—This is a more pretentious and better finished 
iece of furniture than No. 5, Antique Finished Oak, 76 in, 
ict. 30 in. wide, 17 in. deep. Rack for 12 guns, $20. 
No. 1—Similar to No. 3. Rack for 6 guns, $15.00. 
Angler’s Cabinet, Oak, 60 in. high, 18 in. wide, 7 in. deep. 
A long-felt want, $10.00. 
Well crated for shipment and sent on receipt of price. 


Address JOHN P, BURKHARD CORPORATION, 
Publishers of 
* FIELD AND STREAM,” New York City. 


ore + 
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MAUSER RIFLE 


SELECTED from lo 
/\ captured Mausers(we bought them all). Convertedinto 5 Shot 
Repeaters—polished , refinished like New Guns. Simplest , Safest, Strongest 
History proves them best high powered small bore Rifleever made Twomile 
range—Penetration through 3g inch steel. Limited number left. Send $3.85and 
rife will be sent C. O. D., balance $9.00 and expressage. Full examination allowed. 
F. BANNERMAN, 579 Broadway, New York. 


h 
y 





= 
RAIN, SLUSH, TWIGS, 
DIRT, etc., are excluded 
from the workings of the 








$25.00 REPEATING SHOT CUN ONLY $I6 50 
a 


Sportsmen write: **Nothing on earth like Spen- 

cer.” For ashort time to reduce stock, limited number of 

best sho ting gunsin the world will be «ffered. Receipt of $5.00 
will be sent €. 0. D. Balance §11.so and expressage. Full 

examination all wed. Made of best forged steel. Finest twist barr- LL Double 

extractors. Model 1900 take down. Handsome gun. Used by the U. 8. Army, 

expressmen, and over 20,000 Sportsmen, Six shots less than three seconds, 

F. BANNERMAN, 579 Broadway, New York. 















by means of the unique breech- 
bolt. which, when closed, com plete- 
ly fills the opening in frame and 
adds greatly to the neat appearance 
of the arm. It keeps the shells 
dry, so that they are not liable to 
swell and are more certain to work 
freely, This most desirable feature 
is patented _and controlled by this 


Ly Company. The Marlin repeater 1s 
far in the lead as regards elegance 
O- of outline, perfection of balance, 


quality and finish, 120-page cata- 
log, 300 illustrations, cover in 9 
colors, mailed for 3 stamps. 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 


| - £ Ghe Real Oil ‘ | 
for Guns and Bikes 


The only oil that positively will not gum, 
thicken, turn rancid or collect dust, 

Y A sweet smelling oil without a particle of | 

grease or acid, thit also cleans and polishes. | 

Prevents Bust on any metal surface in 

| any climate and any kind of weather. Apply 











before orafter hunt or ride. Free Sample 
sent for two-cent stamp to pay the post. 
G, W. COLE CO., Washineton Life Building, N. Y¥.City, 








| 
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° 66 9 * 
et : MIANNLICHER”’ REPEATING RIFLES = 
72 “ 
= The Most Powerful Smokeless Rifle Manufactured. = 
Ne : fe 
= CALIBRE 8 mm. or .315; 44 gr. of Walsrode Smokeless Powder; 235 gr. Nickel Mantled Bullet ~ 
@ RIFLES WEIGH 6% to7 pounds ; 24, 26 or 23 in. barrels. Carbines weigh 7% lbs.; 17-inch barrel 
j = = | 
0. | = —— 
* { > = | 
rood = ; "2 
i = i hc hana dnvets ssentsenrenad 4,500 yds. = 
a * Killing Range...... a 8 3,00 “ 
is 8 = iE MD Ciccs.s sovaensveeesese 300 = 
" ' = Velocity at muzzle, 2,000 feet per second. e * 
» = Penetration of full mantled bullet, 50in. of pine. * 
high, 2 y ifle. tra Finish, Raised Matted Rib, half octagon Barrel, with Sling Swivels & 
p = i sa ton Chedserel Pistol Grip, Double Reversible Front Sight, $40 = 
*« “ No. 2 Rifle. Plain Finish, octagon Barrel, Checkered Pistol Grip, Hair Trigger....... BO 
In- No.8 Carbine. Military Finish, round Barrel, with Sling Swivels............-.--+ssessee+s 2 = 
d artridges in tin magazine cases of 5 each, Per 100...... 22. -seeeeeeeee ees 5 “ 
led. = 
oor = Calibre, .315 Cartridges—in Tin Magazine Case * 
oo & Cartridges are made with full Nickeled Mantled Bullets for target use or defense, and = 
ings. ; = partly mantled for use on game. They are loaded with ‘‘ WALSRODE” SMOKELESs PowDER. | “ 
% The Magazine case drops out automatically when emptied by discharge of the last cartridge, 7 
nished 3% and the weapon is then ready for reloading. ° 4 
76 in, = For Large Game, Target Practice, or Defensive Purposes these arms have no equal, re- = 
00. 3 Quiring no elevation up to 300 yards. , , od 
} = By a simple locking device, these arms are made perfectly safe from accidental discharge. = 
, deep. = They are strong, very simple in construction, and beautifully finished; can readily be taken % 
h % apart and reassembled in a few minutes’ time; and all parts (being accurately made to gouge) = 
ce. > are interchangeable. Full instructions with each. Manufacturers’ sole agent for the U. B. oa 
ON, = A. H.FUNKE, 103 Duane Street, N. Y. * 
% = 
Re} | Lede] Logo] || Sol |] ool | lade! Lede! leet | lade) | ledel | feel fel | ete! | IsSel | l+Se1 | ede] |leSel | ]Sel | beget |leSol | leseil leSol  leseil ieSeil leet seeds Sol] oe 
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GUN HOUSE 
s 


Best Goods 





Lowest Prices 





Send for free Catalog 
Over 700 Illustrations 


THE 8. 1. KIFFE CO. 


523 Broadway, New York 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


What better 
than one of these three barrel Guns? 


DALY + 


Three Barrel Kammer Guns 

Chree Barrel Hammerless Guns 
$90 to $200. 

Hammerless Double Guns 


$120 to $375. 
With or without Automatic Ejector. 


o& 


At any of the big shooting events you will 
always find a number of the best shots using 


Daly Guns and... 
Walsrode Powder. 


Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 
302 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
4444444 4444444444444444444444 








PAH 44444444444444444444444444444444444444444 


+ 











BAXTER OUTFITS 


sea CAMP .BOAT, TENT OR HOUSE 


w=. © .GSAXTER_ FRANKFORT, Lame 








ROWLAND, 


TAXIDERMIST 


ne in mounting Moose, Elk,Caribou 


Detr Heads. Call and examine work. 


182 Sixth Ave., Near i3th st. New York | 
SAVE YOUR TROPHIES 





Write for our Illustrated Catologue, 


“Heads and Horns 


It aivee directions for preparing and preserving Skins, 
Antlers, etc. Also prices for Heads and Rugs, Birds | 
and Fish, and aul kinds of work in Taxidermy. 


Warts Reteral Science Establishment, Rochester,N. Y. 








Fred Siastar 


Heedquerters of 
Taxidermy 


3 North William St.\e New York 


NEAR FRANKFORT ST. 


Fea\PECIMENS mounted naturally and artisti- 
S cally to order. Skins tanned and made 
into rugs and mats with mounted heads. 
Large stock of birds and animals, singly or in 
attractive groups, for sale or to rent. Horns, 
game heads and panels for decorative purposes 
always on hand. All work durably made and 
moth proof. Established 1860. 



































Bargains in Typewriters 








We furnish Remingtons, Smiths, 
and all Standard Machines at from $25 to $40, 
with full guarantee. New Machines at reduced 
Nill send machine subject to trial. 
Standard machines rented at $3 monthly. 
also exchange and buy for cash. 

ets and supplies at reduced prices. 
for illustrated price-list ot all standard machines. 
ddress 


prices. 


Te:ephone, 5339 Cortlandt. 


Consolidated Typewriter Exchange 


Hammonds, 


We 
Desks, cabin- 
Send postal 


241 Broadway, New York 





in the rough, at a low price for cash, 
since they were gathered in Montana and North Dakota, 
desirable as mementoes than fi..ished or polished horns. Single horns, 
soc. and 75c. each; pairs, $1.00 to $1.50, according to selection, Postage 
or express charges paid, Address FIELD AND STREAM Office. 


Buffalo Horns! 


We offer 600 pairs, more or less, of first quality Buffalo Horns 
They are select, been stored ever 








Far more 





York 


Hh 
Horns 
red ever 
ir more 
e horns, 
Postage 
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BEFORE Y°U Go_ 





tasote cloth- 
ing, Water. 


PROSPECTING. 


4 CATALOG 


At the barrels of your gun Rusted 
or Leaded from neglect or otherwise? 
There is no longer any need of their 

remaining in that condition. FIFTY 

CENTS BUYS THE 


Ideal Gun Cleaner 


Manufactured by 


a ARMS CO. 


nine == 
HTT 


The most durable and effective BRASS 
WIRE GUN CLEANER ever made. It will 
positively remove from the inside of the bar- 
rels any Rust, Lead or foreign substance, 
and does it without leaving a scratch or 
mark, Any gauge and only FIFTY CENTS. 
Sold by all dealers or sent by mail on receipt 
of price. 


LEFEVER ARMS COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N 





ISE men don’t go 
hunting, or fish- 
ing, or camping, 

or yachting, or pros- 
pecting, without a 
compass. 


MARBLE’S 
HANDY 
COMPASS 


attaches to outside of coat or 
vest. Alwaysin sight. Can- 
not be lost, cannot be demag- 
netized. Thoroughly reliable. 
Price with revolving card and 
jeweled needle, $1.50. With 
plain jeweled needle, $1.25. 
Send for Catalogue C. 

For Sale by Dealers, or 
W.L.MARBLE, Gladstene, Mich. 


~ 
+ —~ SF 4, % 
t ’ 








Tominson Cleaners 


For Shotguns 


Guaranteed to remove all rust spots and foreign 
matter from inside of shotgun barrels. It will fit 
any standard rod, and _ is made for any barrel, 
choked or otherwise. With a new pair of sides 
now and then it will last a lifetime. 


CLEANERS, any gauge, $1.00, 
WIRE SIDES, per pair, 10 cents each. 


For Sale by all Gun Dealers, 


Manufactured by 


The Bridgeport Gan Implement Co. 
313-317 Broadway, 
NEW YORK CITY, 
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GUNEOWDER' : 


Is not excelled by any other make. 





twa - « A - ! 
‘WiadJa St D7 ee 
“Wing Shot” “Oriental Smokeless” = 


“ 
- hen al is now generally considered 
! ow the best Smokeless Powder 
“* Palcon Ducking” that has ever been offered g 
Are popular brands everywhere. to Spo rismen,. 


Use Oriental Powder and insist on having your shells 
loaded with it ; both Black and Smokeless. 4 


ORIENTAL POWDER MILLS, Cincinnati, Ohio 


4 
Agents in all principal cities. Sold by dealers generally, = 


: 
| 
|| 
| 








BALLISTITE 


Perfectly Smokeless and Waterproof 


No Residue or Odor when Fired. 

Pressures lower than Black Powder. 

Patterns Evenand Closeatall Ranges. 

Velocities the Highest with no 
Stringing of Shot. 

Fouling very slight, does not increase 
however many shots are fired. 


Unaffected by Climatic Changes or Age ¢ 


Cartridges loaded with Ballistite 
can be obtained from the lead- 
ing Cartridge Companies, Gun 
and Ammunition Dealers, or 
the Sole Agents, 


J. H. LAU & CO. 


A Postal brings 


75 Chambers St. 
New York City 


“Shooting Facts.” 


ORIENTAL “| 


importers and Dealers in Fire Arms, Ammunition and 


Fencing Goods. 


BALLISTITE 


BE T TER designed 
and better made than 
any other single gun. A 
thorough sporting arm 
and built to shoot. Easily 
taken down; ejects 
empty shells automatic- 
ally; has rebounding | 
lock, | 
Your dealer can sup- 
ply you. If he will not, | 
we will sell you direct. 


Write for Catalogue. 


HARRINGTON & 
RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
Worcester, Mass. Dept. B. 





L.C.Smith 
Guns-- 






DEON NNN NNN renncerenrce ens aiey rarer rZAnerrenrenrcy rn rca res reyeeyn? 
F you are the owner of an L. C. SMITH % 
Gun this advertisement will do us no par- } 
ticular good in your individual case, for % 
you will hang-to your “Smith” and swear % 
3 by it as long as your shooting days last. % vw 
We have that dead safe Line of security & 

{ about all owners of “Smith” guns that it is not % 
necessary to advertise for their continued back- 
ing. But it is the new shooters, the prospective j 
buyers that we wish to reach. If youowna % 
“ Smith ” tell a friend about it. If you do not, ¥ 
you had best get our catalogue and get in line 
with the satisfied shooters. &%& 2% 2 % Ut Ut UY 


nemo 


The Hunter Arms Co. 


FULTON, N. Y. 
HORNA ORACORCRARACORARAARAM 


DOOD 
poet 
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R 
ET EEE AND DIAGONALLY. 
aati cae Street. ila. a. LAST ALIFETIME 
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POOLER Boss SHOT 


caRTAISGE BELT Sheet Steel indian Canoes 
a nd GA M E CA RR be | E be Non-sinkable and indestructibie..1¢ feet long, 89 inch beam. [j 


The Best of all. Delivered by mail toany 











address on receipt of $200 Send toc. in silver 

or stamps for sample Cartridge Holder. 

R.H. POOLER, MFR., Serena, em } Twenty-Two Dollars, Net. Exp 'se2 050708" 
AAA AAAS W.H. MULLINS, 222 Depot 8t., 8SALEM.ONTIO.- 


Bullalo Horn Novelties. :+ pttesensesoneanscensesnnsons 
The Only 
Naphtha Launch 


\ 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 








VRRP 


seeseeeen 


E. W. STILES, | 


Sib Wiacinnin Oe HARTFORD, CONN An amateur’s pleasure yacht. 
ashington St., ° 





MORRIS CANVAS CANOES 


Unequalied in Strength Beautiful in Finish 


CMe ae 


| 


Send 10 cent stamp for catalogue. 


sue AMD 1) ))) 4) LENA - 


Send for Circular of Special Indian Model 
B. N. MORRIS, Veazie, Me. 





GAS ENGINE & POWER CO. and | ¢ 
CHAS. L. SEABURY COMPANY ; Consolidated 


» 
A motor that runs 
imple, reliable, always ready 
Steam Yachts. Marine Machinery. 
*» 
: 
» 
a 


10 Dock St., Morris Heights, New York City * 
SSSTTTE SESH SS ~TESESESSENESES 


RESDAESAESAESESEES SEES 





CANOES ~ PLEASURE | BOATS 












All d ibed i 
es + Sn Adaress J. Hi. RUSHTON, Canton, N. Y. 
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WINTER SPECIALTIES. 


You cannot en we these everywhere. Only to be had from 
the Metropolis of the Northwest, SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


BURKHARD’S CELEBRATED EXPERT TOBOGGANS. 

Composed of seven flat slats of equal thickness, three of which, being projected 
5-16 of an inch below the plane of the rest, form the running surface. (See cut.) 
The material through. 
out is selected with a 
special view to the re. 
quirements. The finish is 
first-class throughout, 



























PINE TEI cow ‘cnpadtstetwnnasedainesiio’ 
Width, inches. 





SKI OR NORWEGIAN SNOWSHOES. 

The great out-door sport where hills and snow abounds. Made of selected 
Georgia Pine. Highly finished and according to the most approved patterns used 
by experts in Norway and this country. 
5 feet, for boys and girls, 6 to 10 years. Per pair........cccccccccccssscsccscocs coscceees 
6 feet, for boys and girls, 10to15 years. Per pair 
7 feet, for youths and misses, 15 to 20 years, Perpair.... 
| ae ee eee 
The same length ski as above, 
Dried Ash, § 1 .QO per pair additional. 








THE ALPINE 

MOCCASIN 
ICE CREEPER 
—TheAlpine HOUSE SLIP- 


PERS — Very 
fine goods, for 
winter and 
summer wear, 
Genuine 
moose, moose 
hair embroid- 
ered. Most comfortable thing for the feet. 


can be used on 
overshoes, the 
plate is best 
oak tanned 
enameled 
leather,points 
are steel, hardened; heel band is pure Para Rubber; 
toe strap, oak tanned leather. No. 8 large, No. 6, 
medium, No. 4, small, for ladies. No. 360—Forladies and gents. Sizes 2to8&. Per 
Per pair, postpaid..... pauses) Grenbesansintitndneonountetns eR SS eee $1.75 
TAXIDER—Is a compound of won- PATENT ANKLE SUPPORT FOR SKA: 
derful embalming power. It is not TER—Used by all professional speed and 
necessary to skin specimens when fancy skaters and the leading Hockey 
using Taxider. Birds when mounted teams. These supports fit comfortably to 
with Taxider, becomeas hard asstone, the ankle and support it so as to not 
and will last a thousand years undis- allow the ankle to bend or give when 
turbed by moths or time. No tools skating. The brace is mada of 5-oz, rus 
required, except those that everyone set oak tan leather. 
has, One box Taxider is enough to No. 1— Gent’s or 
mount 30 birds the size of a quail. at bd < ine 
Full instructions for mounting every- youth’ssize. Per pair 
thing, also instructions for tanning postpaid....... $0.75 



















skins for rugs, etc. Price, postpaid to ae Oa, Seiee? ae Z 
anyaddress,§ 1,00 No. 2 Ladies = i 
We sell Artificial girls’ size. Per pair 9% 

Eyes also. postpaid....... $0.75 f 

GENUINE MOOSE mm 


MOCCASINS— 
Made of the very 
best selected stock, High laced tops withsnow proof 
tongue and colored moose hair em- 
broidered. Per Pair 
No. 1, Gent's, sizes 6 to 11...... $2.85 
nas : No. 2, Ladies, sizes 2to6....... 2 4! 
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WILD eS true THE DYING 
Sportsmen's Delicacy— 
Wholesome and Delic- BUFFALO BALLOONS 
ious—Cannot be com- | aes 

pared to the ordinary | The Pan - American 
white rice commonly | Wonder 


used. It has that de- | 
licious wild game taste 
and is most nutritious. 
Specially cleaned and prepared for table 
use. Your Thanksgiving, Christmas or | 
any game dinnerisincomplete withoutit. | 


The latest of all 
rubber balloon toys. 
A big shaggy buffalo 
with life-like features 
and heavy mane. 





j i é it stz s its legs ¢ rradually 
Sample packages, per pound, postpaid........ $0 35 oe S59 one * stands on its legs and g 
By express or freight, any quantity you de- . . an : 
Sire, PET POUNA..............0..cccereccrersecssecsoressorse 15 Sample by mail, postpaid 





SEND AT ONCE FOR OUR FALL AND WINTER SPORTS CATALOGUE. 
It contains many articles of interest and our prices are WHOLESALE. 


WE ARE THE OLDEST EXCLUSIVE SPORTING GOODS HOUSE IN THE NORTHWEST. ESTABLISHED 1855. 


te WM, R. BURKHARD CO, **<!s:.t"") 
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ISTA CAM 


ER 


ee everything within half a circle, making a picture five inches high by twelve 
inches long; or you can stop the revolving lens at different points and make expos- 
ures either four inches long, or six inches, or ten, depending upon how much you 


want to get in the picture. 


No wasted film. The revolving lens moves at dif- 


ferent orl SO you can gauge your exposure accurately. The exposure of the film is on the 
same principle as the focal plane shutter for pictures of moving objects. Our catalogue tells of 


its many uses—free. 


MULTISCOPE & FILM C0.,1231 Jefferson St., Burlington, Wis, 














The Finest Line 
of Plate and Film 


Cameras 


in the World 
is the 





Send for Catalogue 
describing exclusive 
features possessed 
by our goods. It’s 
free for the asking. 
We make Cameras 
for the Professional 
and Amateur from 
$8.00 up. 





Century Camera 
Company 


~ ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Department B. 








.. $0.12 


HED 1855. 
































DICTIONARY 








New Words, 
Phrases, Etc. 


Prepared under the direct supervision of W. T. HARRIS, Ph. D., LL.D., United 
States Commissioner of Education, assisted by a large corps of competent 
Specialists and editors. 


New Plates Throughout. Rich Bindings.2364 Pages.5000 Illustrations. 


EA NEW EDITION. 








Be The International was Jirst issued in 1890, $i deena yey the ** Unabridged.” 


Edition of the International was issued in October. Get the latest and the best. 


The New 








/ Also Webster’ s Collegiate Dictionary with a valuable Scottish Glossary, etc. 


* First class in quality, second class in size.” Nicholas Mu rray Butler. 


_MERRIAM CO., Publishers, icinsfichd. poe 
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1 weighs but nine pounds. 


down (or hard if you choose). 
luxurious bed. 
ing you against colds and rheumatism. 


I have one of your double pneumatic mattresses, 
and it is the finest thing on earth 
J. A. SCHWEICH, 
Springfield, Illinois. 
Since returning from the mountains, we have used 
the air mattress in preference to our hair mattress, and 
do not hesitate to recommend it to all our friends 
O P. BIGELOW, 
Ogden State Bank, Ogden, Utah. 





There is no more hunting a hole in the ground ora 
hollow between spruce boughs for my old ** hip bones,” 
for the mattress you made me makes everything smooth. 
Even a little moss on the ice in Alaska and the * mait”’ 
on top, and-"' your dreams-are sweet’’ Where my 
hunting grounds can be reached by bo - or horse, your 
mattress will always be part of my out 

DALL De WEESE, 
Lincoln Park Orchards and Fruit !.ands, 
Canyon City, Colorado. 


o 1. Recreation, 6 ft. 3in x2 ft.1in. $18 00 
20.00 
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ah tr talentless 


with pillow, 


ates 


When rolled up makes a bundle no larger than a travelling blanket. 
Wherever night overtakes you, you have only to throw 
it on the ground or floor, inflate it, and in five minutes you have a bed as soft as 
You can thus have a refreshing night’s 
If the ground is damp, it does not affect the mattress—thus guard- 


“NOTHING SO RARE AS RESTING ON AIR.” 





ee 


CAMP MATTRESS (INFLATED . 


“The Curse of Camping is Rheumatics. 
The Cure for Rheumatics is Pneumatics.” 


OUR PNEUMATIC 


Camp Mattress 


Our No. 


rest ona 


di FEW TESTIMONIALS. 


I used your Pneumatic Mattress when in bed with 
rheumatism and found it to be an exceedingly cool and 
comfortable mattress. I was so well ple ru with the 
mattress that I fitted my naphtha launch with cushions, 


also an extra mattress for sleeping on when ona trip. 


And last, but not least, I have one on my office chair. 
All of which goes to prove that they are aos me 
entire satisfaction. EDW. EMERSO 

The Fair, Department Store, Dav enport , 





The Pneumatic Beds are a great success. If I had 
had one when I first went West I would have saved 
years of rheumatic suffering. I prophesy that within 
five years every cow-puncher and hunter will have one 
and consider it as essential as his saddle or his furs 
Some of my friends put their air bed to a novel use the 
other day. They had to crossa deep and wide sheet of 
ice-cold water Thehappy thought touse the bed came 
tothem. They blew it up and both crossed with ease 
and comfort on - 

ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON 


3 in $21.00 
23.00 


No. 2. Recreation, « ft. 


“ ry “ 


3in.x2f 


with pillow, 


Please mention “Field and Stream,” and ask for Catalogue S. 


neumatic Mattress and Cushion Co. 


3 South Street, New York City. 
CODOOOOOOOOOOOOOOT OOOO OOOOOO 
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Tue Fapien / LEAGUE BOOTS 


were not more wonderful than are ¥ 


ThePytmanBoots * 


The : 
UF Id’ Send For Catalogue of over IN 
World's 30 STYLES OF WATER 
















PROOFED BOOTS. 
Standard. Also Indian Tanned Moose- 
hide Moccasins. | a -— 
} ] ne 
They are ee Genuine Hand Sewed, Water Proof, Made att Hse 
. to Measure, Delivery Charges Pre- 8 rity mie Ss 7) Ran 
paid, and Cost no More the in othe rs. : € — <>; 2 se = 
Illustration shows No. 900, I4inches ‘., BAG eI eee 
high, Bellows Tongue Made on any Style ee oe 
Toe desired. U ppers are Special Chrome on A Sd 
Tanned Calf Skin, tanned with the Grain o— 
of the hide left on, (Our Special Tannage) making the leather water proof, Black 
or Brown Co!o=, Large Eyelets, and wide leather Laces, laced at side to fit boot 


tight around ‘op, Sole, light medium or heavy. The soles are Genuine Hand Sew- 


ed, (Making them soft and easy) and made of the best Water Proof Oak Sole Lea- 
ther. 
Made to measure and delivered in the U. S., Canada or Mexico for....... ' 


HJ. PUTMAN & C0, 


25 HENNEPIN AVE. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 























IT TAKES A POWERFUL WIRE TO HOLD BUFFALO, 


or Bulls, or other powerful domestic animals, and that is one reason 
why we use double-strength wire for all the horizontals in all Page 
Fences. 

Another reason is that common wire will not hold the coiled spring 
feature as applied to Page Fences. 


All styles of Stock and Farm Fences constantly on hand. 





Box 390. PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICHIGAN. 
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* other rifles is measured. 


sell at these prices. 


PLEASE SAY YOU SAW IT IN “FIELD AND STREAM.” 


is rightly named, for no other rifle is so great a favorite with 
American boys. There are more ‘‘Favorites’’ in use to-day 
than there are of any other small calibre rifle made. Their 
accuracy establishes the standard by which the accuracy of 
If a dealer does not keep the 
Stevens ‘‘Favorite,” he'll probably try to sell you something 
else which he’ll say is ‘‘as good as the ‘Favorite’ ’’— but 

it isn’t. Don't accept it, éven though he offers it 

“ Favorites” 


cheaper—it’ll be dearer in the end. 
are cheap enough; they cost only 


$6.00 With Open Sights. 
$8.50 With Target Sights. 


It's only by making a great many thou- 
sand of them that we can make them to 
They’re worth more 
money. Every boy who buys a ‘‘Favor- 
ite’’ gets a bargain. They are all 
carefully inspected and guaranteed perfect. 
Don’t accept some other rifle of doubtful 
accuracy. If you can’t get the Stevens 
of dealer, send price and we'll sell you 
direct from factory, exp. prepaid. 


Send 2-cent stamp for 132-paue Illus. 
Catalogue full of valuable information. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL Co., 
Box 5 , Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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are superior for 


Big Game Shooting | 


PETERS 30-30, loaded with King’s 
Semi-Smokeless Powder, contain 
the Merits of Smokeless Cartridges 
without the Faults. 


For Revolver Shooting Peters Cartridges have 
repeatedly excelled. 





For Indoor Gallery Shooting they have held 
the WORLD’S CHAMPIONSHIP for many years. 


PETERS RIFLE AND PISTOL CAR- 
TRIDGES are loaded with King’s 
Semi-Smokeless Powder, and cost 
no more than ammunition loaded with 
ordinary powders. 


Peters Shotgun [3 ‘se 
Cartridges 


IDEAL — NEW VICTOR — REFEREE — LEAGUE 


Loaded with King’s Smokeless, Semi-Smokeless and 
Black Powder, have no superior for any purpose. 


These books sent free on applic ation ‘Handy Book for Sher ismen "s ** Hints on Semt-Smokeles 
Powder"; “ Rifle man's Reci wd and . 4 re 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 
Eastern eS ee oe” , New York. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Agents: “ee cicago. ILL. PITTSBURG PA, Sr Louis MO 
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Are You Following Our Great 


10,000 Mile Cruise 
OLD SHELLS 


WITH 


Dupont Smokeless 


Mr. Harvey Sconce, of Sidell, Ill., at the Indianapolis tourna- 
ment, October 30 and 31, BROKE 270 out of 275 TARGETS, 
g8 per cent., with shells OVER ONE YEAR OLD. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
E. 1. DuPont de Nemours & Go., Wilmington, Del, 














‘** Smokeless 
Powder ”’ 


CANNOT Pe mw, WATCH 
BE LC hl BES NSN THE 
EXCELLED foes Zoe WORK 
FOR q i 7 e temas i OF 
TRAP fe <, SEES THOSE 
OR &. eRe RAS WHO 
FIELD . age Wine USE 
SHOOTING Rasa tH 0 IT 





All Grades of Black Blasting and Sporting Powders 
Also Smokeless Powders for Rifles and Revolver 


ee. a -46-48 Cedar S 
For Circulars Write The Hazard Powder Co. 44 oa wh treet 














i, [American Duck Shooting. P 


OUT: 


DESCRIBED IN THIS ISSUE. 








